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STAFF  IN  PUBLIC  CHILD  WELFARE  PROGRAMS:     1956 
WITH  TREND  DATA  1946-56 


Number  of  Public  Child  Welfare  Personnel:  1956 

In  June  19^6  a  total  of  5>623  jjersons  v;ere  employed  full- 
time  in  professional  positions  in  the  child  welfare  programs  of 
State  and  local  public  welfare  agencies  throughout  the  Nation.:::/ 
This  is  an  increase  of  3  percent  over   the  number  employed  in 
1S^5^^  the  latest  year  for  which  information  on  public  child  wel- 
fare personnel  has  been  published  by  the  Children's  Bureau. £/ 
Despite  the  increase  in  the  national  total,  in  as  many  as  21 
States  the  number  of  full-time  child  welfare  workers  actually 
declined  between  195'+  and  1956. 

Services  to  children  were   also  provided  on  a  part-time 
basis  by  ^,299  general  welfare  workers,  persons  in  social  v;ork 
positions  who  were  primarily  concerned  with  the  administration 
of  public  assistance  programs  but  who  devoted  part  of  their  time 
to  children  not  in  assistance  families.  These  workers,  however, 
are  not  included  in  this  report. 


1/  Coverage  of  this  report  is  limited  to  child  welfare  personnel 
employed  by  State  and  local  public  welfare  departments  in 
States  which  receive  Federal  child  welfare  services  funds 
under  title  V,  part  3  of  the  Social  Secvurity  Act.  This  re- 
port does  not  include  staff  of  courts,  children's  institu- 
tions (unless  paid  from  Federal  child  welfare  services 
funds),  day  care  agencies,  or  public  assistance  personnel 
who  provide  services  to  children. 

The  follov;ing  tj^-pes  of  pjrofessional  positions  are  covered: 
directors,  director-workers,  consultants,  supervisors, 
specialists  (attorneys,  psychologists,  statisticians,  etc.), 
and  caseworkers. 

2/  The  report  for  195'*^  is  available  in  Children '  s  Bureau 
Statistical  Series  No.  30,  "Personnel  in  Public  Child 
Welfare  Programs,  195^ •" 


Also  employed  in  full-time  positions  in  child  welfare  pro- 
grams vrere  l,71'-i-  clerical  persons. 


Source  of  Funds;  1956 

All  levels  of  government- -local,  State,  and  Federal- - 
Iiarticipate  in  financing  child  welfare  programs.   Nearly  thi'ee- 
fourths  of  all  persons  employed  in  full-time  professional 
positions  in  1956  \rere   paid  entirely  from  State  and  local  funds, 
17  percent  were  paid  entirely  from  Federal  funds  made  available 
to  the  States  for  child  welfare  services,  and  an  additional  9 
percent  were  paid  in  part  from  these  funds.  In  contrast,  only 
10  percent  of  clerical  personnel  v/ere  paid  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  FederaJ.  funds. 

Between  195''  aJ^d.  1956  the  number  of  persons  in  profes- 
sional positions  paid  from.  State  and  local  funds  rose  3  percent 
while  the  number  paid  from  Federal  funds  declined  by  8  percent 
(data  for  ^9  comparable  States). 


3/ 
Number  and  Source  of  Funds:  Trend  1946-56- 

Each  year  in  the  last  ten  yea-rs,  the  number  of  persons 
employed  full-tLme  in  professional  positions  in  public  child 
welfare  programs  has  gone  up,  the  increase  over  the  decade 
amounting  to  32  percent  (Table  A,).  Tiie  rate  of  increase, 
however,  as  may  be  seen  in  figure  1,  was  substantially  greater 
in  the  first  than  in  the  second  half  of  the  decade.  In  per- 
centage terms,  the  increase  v/as  53  percent  from  19^-6  to  1951 
but  only  10  percent  from  I952  to  1956. 

The  number  of  workers  paid  from  State  and  local  funds 
increased  in  all  but  one  of  the  years  between  19^+6  and  195^, 
the  overall  increase  anounting  to  6I  percent.   In  1952  the 
number  of  workers  paid  from  State  and  local  funds  declined  and 


Z/   The  best  available  national  data  on  X'ublic  child  welfare 
personnel  goes  back  only  to  19^6.   The  trends  here  reported 
are  based  on  information  for  ^8  comparable  States. 


-  2  - 


Table  A.-'Nuniber  of  full-time  child  welfare  employees  in 

professional  positions  in  jmblic  child  welfare     , 
programs,  by  source  of  funds,  June  19 U6- June  1956£:' 


Source  of 

funds   for   salaries  or  travel 

All 

full-time 

State  and 

Federal 

Year 

employees 

local  funds 

Child  Welfare  Services   funds 
(in  whole  or  in  pai-t) 

entirely 

19^6 

2,61+7 

2,241 

1+06 

19^+7 

2,959 

2,368 

591 

19U8 

3,308 

2,U98 

810 

19i^9 

3,603 

2,602 

1,001 

195c 

3,900 

2,932 

968 

1951 

i+,i71 

3,^17 

1,15^ 

1952 

^,377 

2,961 

1,1+16 

1953 

'+,513 

3,271 

1,21+2 

195^ 

i+,670 

3,3^1 

1,329 

1955 

U,707 

3,i+l8 

1,289 

1956 

i+,829 

3,601 

1,228 

a/  Includes  1+8  States  with  complete  reporting  coverage 
during  this  period. 


the  number  paid  from  Federal  funds  was  at  its  h 
the  number  paid  from  Federal  funds  generally  le 
result  of  change  in  Federal  appropriation  polic 
Appropriation  Act  of  1953  prohibited  the  carryi 
subsequent  years  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
Since  I952  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  availabl 
expenditiore  has  gradually  declined  until  the  em 
in  1955  was  the  same  as  the  amount  appropriated 
The  gradual  Increase  in  total  number  of  employ 
therefore  attributable  entirely  to  increased  ex 
State  and  local  funds. 


eight.  After  1952 
veled  off  as  a 
y.  'The  Federal 
ng  over  for  any 

previous  years. 
e  for  State 
ount  available 

for  that  year. 
es  since  1952  is 
penditures  of 
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Geographic  Distribution:  1956 


Public  child  welfare  employees,  as  figure  2  shows,  are 
concentrated  most  heavily  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  coxintry 
(exclusive  of  large  parts  of  the  South)  and  in  the  Far  West. 
The  three  States  with  the  largest  number  of  workers  (New 
York,  89I;  California,  51^;  and  Ohio,  359)  together  employed 
almost  a  third  of  the  national  total  although  only  a  fifth 
of  the  United  States  child  population  under  21  resided  in 
these  States. 

Only  half  of  the  Nation's  counties  in  1956  had  avail- 
able the  services  of  fiill-tirae  child  welfare  caseworkers  and 
director-workers,  the  two  categories  of  employees  who  render 
direct  services  for  children.  Not  all  of  these  counties, 
however,  had  the  services  of  at  least  one  full-time  worker. 
One  worker  in  ten  in  1956  worked  in  multiple -county  areas  of 
from  2  to  10  or  more  counties.  Of  the  1,62 j  counties  in  the 
Nation  served  by  public  child  welfare  workers,  882  were 
single-county  areas  (served  by  one  or  more  workers)  and  7^1 
were  in  multiple-coimty  areas, 

A  fourth  of  the  child  population  lived  in  that  half 
of  the  counties  that  did  not  have  available  the  ser-vices  of 
any  full-time  public  child  v/elfare  worker.  For  the  counties 
with  full-time  workers  available,  the  rate  of  coverage  was 
1.0  workers  per  10,000  children  under  21  in  the  population. 
The  rate  for  the  country-  as  a  whole  was  0,7  workers  per 
10,000  children. 

Coverage  by  full-time  workers  is  more  complete  in  the 
lirban  than  in  the  rural  counties  of  the  Nation.   Two-thirds 
of  the  urban,  but  less  than  half  of  the  rural,  counties  had 
full-time  workers  available  in  1956.  Of  all  counties  with 
service  of  a  full-time  child  welfare  worker,  both  urban  and 
rural,  60  percent  were  served  by  workers  paid  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  Federal  funds. z/ 


^  RuraJ.  counties  are  those  in  which  less  than  ^0   percent  of 
the  population  lived  in  urban  places  as  defined  in  the  1950 
Census,  All  others  are  urban. 

In  some  urban  counties  the  piiblic  child  welfare  v;orker 
serves  primarily  the  rural  parts  of  the  county. 
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states  differ  widely  in  availability  of 
welfare  workers.  In  the  highest  income  States, 
per  capita  personal  income,  73  percent  of  the  c 
full-time  child  welfare  workers  available  and  3 
child  population  of  these  States  resided  in  the 
the  lovrest  income  States  only  50  percent  of  the 
covered  and  67  percent  of  the  child  population 
In  the  middle  income  States,  ]k   percent  of  the 
percent  of  the  children  had  workers  available. 


full-time  child 
as  measured  by 

ounties  had 

5  percent  of  the 

se  counties.  In 
counties  were 

resided  in  them. 

coxmties  and  60 


As  the  follcr^ing  table  makes  evident,  regional  varia- 
tions in  availability  of  full-time  child  welfare  workers  are 
also  present : 

Table  B, --Regional  coverage  of  puDlic  child  welfare  workers: 
percent  of  counties  and  child  population  with 
full-time  workers  available,  June  1956 


Percent  of 

Percent  of  regional 

counties  with 

child  population 

Number  of 

workers 

residing  in  counties 

Region 

counties 

available 

with  workers  available 

Northeast 

217 

82 

80 

North  Central 

1,056 

51+ 

80 

Vfest 

411 

45 

87 

South 

l,4l6 

h3 

62 

As  measured  both  by  county  and  by  child  population 
coverage,  the  South,  where  many  of  the  rural  and  Icfw   income 
States  are  found,  is  the  region  least  adequately  served. 

The  adequacy  of  the  public  child  welfare  program  in  a 
county  cannot  be  measvired  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  availability 
of  a  full-time  worker.  Other  factors  must  be  considered.  Among 
these  are  the  need  which  exists  among  children  in  the  county  for 
the  various  child  welfare  programs;  the  availability  of  child 
welfare  services  from  voluntary  agencies  and  other  public  agen- 
cies such  as  the  juvenile  court;  the  supplementation  of  the 
child  welfare  program  by  other  social  welfare  services  (family 
service  group  work,  health  services,  etc.);  and  the  professional 
qualifications  of  the  workers  providing  the  service. 


6  - 


Geographic  Distribution:  Trend  1946-56 

The  number  of  counties  with  full-time  public  child  welfSLre 
workers  available  rose  30  percent  between  19^6  and  19^6.  The 
increase  was  more  rapid  in  the  rural  counties  (up  SI   percent) 
than  in  the  urban  (up  17  percent).  The  percentage  of  the 
Nation's  child  population  living  in  counties  with  coverage 
increased  from  63  to  75  percent. 


Caseloads:  1956  and  Trend  1946-56 

The  median  caseload  of  children  served  by  public  child 
welfare  caseworkers  in  19^6  was  53.  The  national  distribution 
of  caseloads  by  size  is  presented  in  Table  C. 


Table  C. --Caseloads  of  public  child  welfare  caseworkers, 
June  1956 


Size  of  caseload 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

(children  served) 

caseworkers 

caseworkers 

U.  S.  total 

3,6U9£/ 

100 

Less  than  25 

612 

17 

25,  less  than  50 

1,103 

30 

50,  less  than  75 

930 

26 

75,  less  than  100 

^51 

12 

100  or  more 

553 

15 

a/  Excludes  ji33  caseworkers  who  did  not 
carry  a  caseload  and  II9  caseworkers 
in  Pennsylvania  for  whom  caseload  was 
not  reported. 


These  caseload  statistics  represent  the  number  of 
children  served  on  June  30  "by  caseworkers  as  reported  by  State 
and  local  agencies.  They  do  not  represent  the  total  workload 
of  these  workers.   Foster  home -finding,  investigation  of  homes 
for  licensing — development  of  community  resources--these  are 
examples  of  work  done  by  caseworkers  that  is  not  reflected  in 
caseload  statistics.  There  are  marked  vairiations  within  and 
between  States  in  child  welfare  programs  that  result  in  varia- 
tions in  the  kinds  of  responsibilities  carried  by  caseworkers. 
Some  workers  do  not  provide  direct  services  for  children  but 
carry  responsibility  only  for  indirect  services  such  as  those 
mentioned  above.   These  workers  are  reported  as  not  carrying 
caseloads ;  in  1956  as  many  as  1  caseworker  in  10  was  in  this 
category .2./  In  some  commimities,  certain  workers  provide 
direct  services  for  relatively  few  children  but  have  a  con- 
siderable workload  of  home-finding  and  home-study.   '/^erever 
indirect  services  in  behalf  of  children  loom  large,  caseload 
statistics  are  particularly  unrepresentative  of  workload;  since 
all  caseworkers  provide  some  of  these  services,  statistics  on 
children  served  are  only  a  rough  measure  of  workload. 

The  trend  during  the  last  decade  has  been  toward  lovrer 
caseloads.  TTie  195^  median  caseload  of  53  compares  with  a 
median  of  71  in  19^6,  a  25  percent  decline.   In  all  but  one  of 
the  last  ten  years  the  caseload  has  gone  down,   but  again  the 
change  was  considerably  greater  in  the  first  half  of  the 
decade  when  availability  of  Federal  funds  was   rising  rapidly. 
The  median  fell  23  percent  between  I9U6  and  1951,  hut  has 
been  fairly  stable  since  1952. 


Salaries  of  Caseworkers:     1956  and  Trend  1946-56 

The  median  salary  of  caseworkers  was  $321  a  month 
($3^852  a  year)  in  1956  but  with  a  wide  range  of  variation, 
as  Table  D.  shows. 


_5/  These  workers,  of  course,  are  not  included  in  determining 
the  median  caseload. 


Table  D. --Monthly  salary  of  public  child  welfare  caseworkers, 
June  1956 


Number  of 

Percent  of 

Monthly  salary 

caseworkers 

caseworkers 

U.  S.  total 

^^,156^/ 

100 

Less  than  $250 

518 

12 

$250,  less  than  $300 

1,0U4 

25 

300,  less  than  350 

1,396 

3h 

350,  less  than  UOO 

790 

19 

UOO  or  more 

UoS 

10 

a/  Includes  65  director -workers. 


There  has  been  a  consistent  rise  in  median  salary  diiring 
the  last  decade  amounting  to  79  percent  in  all.   Between  195^ 
and  1956  the  rise  was  10  percent. 

Accessions,  Separations,  and  Vacancies: 
1956  and  Trend  1946-56 


Filling  jobs  and  keeping  them  filled  has 
cult  problem  for  public  child  welfare  agencies 
last  decade.  Personnel  turnover  has  been  heavy 
fourth  (28  percent)  of  sill  employees  in  profess 
left  their  jobs  in  1956  and  the  separation  rate 
about  this  level  since  19^9,  the  earliest  year 
rate  is  available.  As  a  result,  at  any  given  t 
ployees  constitute  a  substantial  proportion  of 
number  of  child  welfare  employees.  On  June  30, 
as  29  percent  of  all  employees  in  professional 
been  in  their  jobs  less  than  one  year.  The  ace 
been  this  high  or  higher  since  19^9 •—'   Nation- 


been  a  diffi- 
throughout  the 
More  than  a 
ional  positions 

has  been  at 
for  which  the 
ime  new  em- 
the  total 

1956,  as  many 
positions  had 
ession  rate  has 
wide  concern 


6/  Since  employees  going  on  and  retiiming  from  educational 
leave  have  been  counted  as  separations  and  accessions,  the 
rates  given  above  are  somewhat  overstated.  Yet  persons 
away  on  educational  leave  do  represent  at  least  temporary 
personnel  losses  to  the  agency  since  they  are  not  available 
for  duty. 
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about  the  turnover  problem  has  led  the  Children '  s  Bureau,  in 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  public  welfare  agencies,  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  and  the  Family  Service 
Association  of  America,  to  launch  a  study  of  staff  losses  in 
child  welfare  and  private  family  service  agencies  in  1957. 

Eleven  percent  of  all  professional  child  welfare  posi- 
tions in  June  1956  were  vacant.  Large  as  it  is,  this  vacancy 
rate  is  less  than  it  was  in  the  early  years  of  the  decade. 
In  19^6  the  rate  was  l6  percent.  The  1956  rate  is  slightly 
above  the  195^  rate  of  9  percent. 


Education  of  Public  Child  Welfare  Employees:  1955 

In  1955  the  Children's  Bureau  requested  State  welfare 
agencies  to  report  the  most  advanced  education  in  social  work 
attained  by  public  child  welfare  employees  (exclusive  of  those 
not  in  social  work  positions).   The  request  came  as  a  follow- 
up  to  a  joint  study,  made  in  1950  by  the  Children's  Bureau  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance, that  was  part  of  a  national 
survey  of  social  workers  conducted  in  that  year  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.!'   The  1955  findings  are  summarized  in 
Table  E. 

More  than  a  fourth  of  all  employees  had  completed  two 
years  of  graduate  social  work  education,  the  period  of  training 
required  for  the  Master's  degree.  As  a  group,  the  consultant 
and  supervisory  staff  had  the  most  training,  followed  by  the 
executive  staff  and,  lastly,  by  the  caseworkers ,  the  largest 
group  of  employees.  In  1955  only  1  caseworker  in  5  had  full 
professional  training. 

Sixty-one  percent  of  all  employees  had  some  professional 
training  in  social  work,  most  of  them  having  completed  at  least 
a  year  of  graxiuate  v;ork.  Most  of  those  with  no  social  work 
education  had  a  Bachelor's  degree,  a  requirement  for  admission 
to  a  professional  school  of  social  work.  Seven  percent  of  all 
employees  did  not  have  a  college  degree. 


7/  A  report  of  the  1950  study  of  education  is  available  in 
"Public  Child  Welfare  Employees:  Their  Education"  by 
Mignon  Sauber  and  Jack  Wiener,  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
Vol.  15,  No.  k,   April  1952. 
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Table  E .- -Graduate  social  work  education  of  public  child  wel- 
fare employees,  by  type  of  position,  June  19!;b 


Directors 

and 

Consultants 

All 

director- 

and 

Case- 

Education 

employees 

workers 

supervisors 

workers 

Total  numberf!:/ 

i|,871 

172 

1,031 

3,668 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Some  graduate  social 

work  education 

61 

7k 

89 

53 

2  years  or  more 

28 

^k 

57 

19 

1  year,  less  than  2 

25 

12 

25 

26 

Less  than  1  year 

8 

8 

7 

8 

No  graduate  social 

work  education 

39 

26 

11 

hi 

Bachelor's  degree 

32 

8 

8 

Uo 

No  Bachelor ' s  degree 

7 

18 

3 

7 

a/  Data  for  ^9  reporting  States 


Employees  with  Social  Work  Education: 
Geographic  Distribution  in  1955 


There  is  wide  variation  between  States  in  the  percentage 
of  their  employees  with  a  year  or  more  of  professional  training. 
As  Table  F.  shows,  the  percentage  is  greatest  in  (l)  the  most 
ruraJ.  States;  (2)  the  lowest  income  States;  (3)  the  States  with 
smaller  public  child  welfare  programs;  and  (k)    in  the  West  and 
South.  These  factors  are  often  interrelated.   Rural  States 
tend  to  have  lower  per  capita  incomes  and  smaller  child  welfare 
programs  than  the  urban;  and,  as  has  been  said,  many  of  the 
rural  and  low  income  States  are  to  be  found  in  the  South.  State 
variations  may  also  be  associated  with  other  factors  such  as  the 
length  of  time  the  public  child  welfare  program  has  been  in 
existence. 
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Table  F, — Percent  of  public  child  welfare  employees  with 
one  year  or  more  of  graduate  social  work  educa- 
tion, by  specified  groupings  of  States  in  which 
they  were  employed,  Jxme   1955 


Child  welfare  employees 

Percent  with  year  or 

Number  of 

more  of  graduate 

State  grouping 

States 

Number 

social  work  education 

U.  S.  total 

kQ 

U,860 

53 

Urban-rural  character^:/ 

Most  urban  States 

Ik 

2,1+52 

k9 

Semi -rural  States 

17 

1,817 

55 

Most  rural  States 

17 

591 

65 

Income  level?^/ 

Highest  income  States 

12 

2,515 

1+5 

Middle  income  States 

16 

1,099 

56 

Lowest  income  States 

16 

1,097 

61+ 

Size  of  public  child  welfare 

program 

States  with  50  or  more 

full-time  employees 

29 

h,hhl 

52 

States  with  less  than 

50  full-time  employees 

19 

413 

71 

Region 

Northeast 

6 

1,158 

26 

North  Central 

11 

1,373 

^7 

South 

16 

1,278 

65 

West 

11 

902 

73 

a/  This  classification  is  based  on  a  ranking  of  States  into  three 
groups  according  to  the  percentage  of  their  population  living 
in  cities  of  50,000  or  more.   1950  Census  data. 

b/  Data  for  kh   States. 
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From  the  beginning  the  Children ' s  Bureau  has  advocated 
that  public  social  services  for  children  should  be  provided  by 
competent,  professionally  qualified  personnel.  Through  grants 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  distributed  with  the  objective 
of  strengthening  child  welfare  services,  especially  in  pre- 
dominantly rural  areas,  the  Bureau  has  stimulated  and  supported 
State  programs  of  educational  leave  for  training  in  social  v;ork 
for  twenty  years._/ 

Education  of  Public  Child  Welfare  Employees: 
Trend  1950-55 

In  1955  the  percentage  of  employees  with  some  graduate 
socieil  work  education  \7as  about  the  same  as  it  had  been  five 
years  earlier.  However,  as  Table  G.  records,  definite  progress 
occurred  during  this  period  in  raising  the  level  of  education 
of  child  welfare  personnel.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  aill  employ- 
ees in  1955 >  as  compared  with  I9  percent  in  1950,  had  full  pro- 
fessionaJ.  training,  while  the  number  with  some  training  but 
less  than  one  year  dropped  from  15  to  8  percent  of  the  total. 
The  number  with  a  Bachelor's  degree  but  with  no  graduate  social 
work  education  rose  from  2k   to  31  percent  of  the  total,  while 
the  momber  without  a  college  degree  fell  from  15  to  7  percent. 
In  view  of  the  increase  and  turnover  in  child  welfare  personnel, 
requiring  administrators  to  run  in  order  to  stand  still  program- 
wise,  the  progress  made  is  perhaps  even  greater  than  appears. 

0/ 
Educational  Leave:  1956- 


During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1956,  a  toteil  of  U68 
employees  (8  percent  of  all  employees  in  professional  positions) 
were  granted  educational  leave  from  the  child  welfare  programs 


8/  See  "Educational  Leave  in  Public  Child  Welfare  Programs"  by 
Bessie  E.  Trout,  Children's  Bureau  Child  Welfare  Reports 
No.  6,  1957. 

9/  The  most  recent  previously  published  statistical  report  on 
educational  leave  is  available  in  Children's  Bureau  Statis- 
tical Series,  No.  26,  "Educational  Leave  in  the  Public  Child 
Welfare  Program,  1953." 
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Table  G. — Graduate  social  work  education  of  public  child 
welfare  employees,  1950  and  1955 


Education 

Percentage  distribution 
of  public  child  welfare 
employees 

1950 

1955 

Total  number^/ 

3,635 

4,679 

Total  percent 

100 

100 

Some  graduate  social  work 
education 
2  years  or  more 
1  year,  less  than  2 
Less  than  1  year 

61 

19 

27 

15 

62 

28 

26 

8 

No  graduate  social  work 
education 

39 

38 

Bachelor's  degree 
No  Bachelor's  degree 

2k 
15 

31 
7 

a/  Data  for  kb   comparable  States.  The  1950  study 
classified  as  child  welfare  employees  those 
persons  who  spent  most  of  their  time  on  this 
program.  The  1955  statistics  relate  to  full- 
time  employees. 


of  State  and  local  agencies.—'  All  but  a  handful  of  this  group 
enrolled  in  professional  schools  of  social  work. 

Only  six  States  had  no  educational  leave  program  in  opera- 
tion in  1956  (Table  H.).  The  five  States  with  the  largest  pro- 
grams together  granted  leave  to  nearly  a  third  of  the  national 
total  although  they  employed  fewer  than  a  fifth  of  all  employees 
in  professional  positions. 


10/  Since  four  State  reports  were  incomplete  probably  the  actual 
total  is  somewhat  larger. 
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Table  H. --Distribution  of  States  by  number  of  employees 

granted  educational  leave  from  the  public  child 
welfare  program,  1956 


Number 
granted 
leave 

Number 

of 
States 

States 

United  States 

^9^/ 

None 

6 

Alaska;  D.  C;  Ind.;  Neb.; 
Nev.;  Vt. 

Less  than  5 

11 

Ark.;  Conn.;  Del.;  Idaho;  Me.; 
N.  D.;  N.  H.;  S.  C;  S.  D.; 
V.  I.;  Wyo. 

5,  less  than  10 

13 

Ala.;  Ariz.;  Colo.;  Fla.;  Ga. ; 
Hawaii;  Mass.;  N.  J.;  N.  M. ; 
Ohio;  R.  I.;  Utah;  W.  Va. 

10,  less  than  20 

li+ 

Calif.;  Iowa;  Kan.;  La.;  Mich.; 
Miss.;  Mo.;  Mont.;  Okla.; 
Oreg.;  Tenn.;  Tex.;  Va. ;  Wash, 

20  and  over 

5 

111.  (23);  Minn.  (23); 
N.  c.  (3^+);  P.  R.  (33); 
Wis.  (2k) 

£/  Excludes  four  States  reporting  incompletely. 


Educational  leave  programs  are  supported  almost  entirely 
by  Federal  funds.   In  1956  the  Federal  expenditure  for  this  pur- 
pose came  to  $538,226,  which  was  8  percent  of  all  Federal  funds 
expended  by  States  under  grants-in-aid  for  child  welfare  serv- 
ices. Two-thirds  (68  percent)  of  all  persons  granted  leave 
received  payments  (salary,  stipend  or  travel  costs)  from 
Federal  funds  only,  with  an  additional  6  percent  receiving  pay- 
ments in  part  from  these  funds.  Thirteen  percent  received  pay- 
ments entirely  from  State  and  local  funds.  Fourteen  percent 
did  not  receive  an  agency  payment.  In  32  States  all  educational 
leave  payments  came  from  Federal  funds. 
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Of  the  U68  persons  granted  leave  during  the  year  ending 
June  50,  1956,  388  had  completed  their  period  of  leave  by  that 
date.  Ninety-two  percent  of  these  persons  returned  to  employ- 
ment in  the  agency  from  which  leave  had  been  granted,  a  result 
to  be  expected  since  persons  given  leave  ordinarily  undertake 
a  commitment  to  return.   Four-fifths  of  those  who  returned 
went  to  caseworker  positions  and  the  rest  to  other  positions 
(director,  consultant,  supervisor). 

Of  those  completing  leave  55  percent  had  enrolled  for 
the  first  year  of  professional  social  work  education  and  h^ 
percent  for  the  second  year.  A  somewhat  larger  percentage  of 
those  returning  to  the  more  advanced  positions  had  enrolled 
for  the  second  year  than  of  those  who  returned  to  caseworker 
positions. 


Educational  Leave:     Trend  1952-56 


The  recent  trend  in  the  educational  leave  program  is 
presented  in  Table  I.  Although  a  10  percent  rise  occurred 
between  1955  and  I956  in  the  number  of  persons  completing  leave, 
reversing  the  dovmward  direction  of  immediately  preceding  years, 
the  decline  following  1952,  when  Federal  balances  to  the  credit 
of  the  States  were  being  exhausted,  had  been  so  substantial 
that  the  I956  total  still  was  2U  percent  below  that  for  1952. 

Table  I. --Number  of  persons  completing  a  period  of  educational 
leave  from  the  public  child  welfare  program, 
1952-56,  and  percent  change—' 


Number 

completing 

Percent 

Year 

leave 

change 

1952 

395 

-- 

1953 

3^+1 

-Ik 

1955 

272 

-20 

1956 

299 

410 

a/  Data  for  '+^4  comparable  States 
only.  No  report  was  collected 
in  195^. 
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Trends  in  Personnel  and  Training:  Discussion 


Recent  trends  in  the  numbers,  quality  (as  measured  Toy 
level  of  education),  and  geographic  distribution  of  public  child 
welfare  personnel  have  been  in  the  direction  of  enlarging  and 
strengthening  public  welfare  services  for  children.  Each  year 
in  the  last  decade  has  witnessed  some  rise  in  the  number  of 
employees  in  the  child  welfare  programs  of  State  and  local 
agencies.  The  level  of  education  of  employees  in  professionaJ. 
positions  has  risen  both  in  terms  of  the  proportion  having  a 
college  degree  and  in  terms  of  the  proportion  having  fvill  pro- 
fessional training  in  social  work.  The  n\americal  increase  in 
personnel  has  resulted  in  wider  geographic  distribution  and 
greater  availability  of  child  welfare  services  than  in  19U6. 
A  declining  trend  in  the  caseloads  carried  by  child  welfare 
workers  and  a  rise  in  their  median  salary  presumably  have  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  in  niimbers  and  quality  of  personnel  and 
have  made  possible  better  services  for  children. 

Recent  statistical  trends,  however,  must  be  examined 
in  historical  context  and  in  relation  to  the  national  situation 
in  the  public  child  welfare  services  in  earlier  years,  parti- 
cularly before  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935 
authorized  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  for  child  welfare 
services.  Public  child  welfare  services  then  were  relatively 
undeveloped  in  many  States,  quantitatively  and  qualitatively, 
and  were  unevenly  distributed.  There  was  and,  despite  con- 
siderable progress,  there  remains,  a  long  road  to  be  traveled 
toward  the  goal  of  an  adequate,  nation-wide  public  child  wel- 
fare program.  In  1956  one-half  of  all  United  States  counties 
with  a  fourth  of  the  Nation's  child  population  did  not  have 
access  to  the  services  of  a  full-time  public  child  welfare 
worker.  V/hile  variations  in  size  of  caseload  and  in  existing 
rates  of  service  are  due  to  a  complex  of  causes,  they  are 
strongly  indicative  of  staff  inadequacies  in  many  of  the 
counties  that  have  some  service  available. 

In  view  of  the  necessary  adjustment  to  changes  in 
Federal  appropriation  policy  it  is  especially  significant  that 
States  and  localities  maintained  and  increased  their  numbers 
of  child  welfare  personnel  from  1952  through  1956  although  the 
rate  of  growth  declined. 
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The  educational  leave  program,  the  device  that  above  all 
has  made  possible  the  progress  made  in  raising  the  quality  of 
staff,  also  suffered  temporarily  because  of  adjustments  between 
annual  appropriations  and  carry  over  of  Federal  funds  after 
1952  but  its  recovery  since  1955  has  been  encouraging. 

Throughout  the  last  decade  the  extent  of  turnover  in 
child  welfare  personnel  has  pos.:d  a  tough  administrative 
problem  that  shows  no  signs  of  abating.  The  nation-wide  study 
of  staff  losses  in  public  and  voluntary  child  welfare  programs 
to  be  undertaken  in  1957^  by  uncovering  some  of  the  factors 
associated  with  these  losses,  may  serve  to  direct  futxire  efforts 
to  deal  with  the  problem. 

The  Federal  government  through  its  grant-in-aid  program 
has  contributed  to  the  progressive  developments  recorded  in  per- 
sonnel and  training  in  the  public  child  welfare  services.  From 
the  beginning  the  Children's  Bureau  has  emphasized  the  crucial 
importance  of  personnel  adequate  in  numbers  and  in  quality  to 
serve  children.  Federal  grants  have  greatly  strengthened  per- 
sonnel resources,  predominantly  in  rixral  and  low  income  areas. 
The  rate  of  improvement  in  the  last  decade  in  geographic 
coverage  of  full-time  workers  has  been  greater  in  the  rural  than 
in  the  urban  counties.  Due  largely  to  emphasis  placed  by  the 
States  on  programs  of  educational  leave  and  their  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  this  purpose,  the  proportion  of  workers  with  at  least 
one  year  of  professional  education  in  social  work  is  greater  in 
the  rural  and  low  income  States  than  in  the  urban  and  high  income 
States.  The  administrative,  technical,  and  supervisory  staff  is 
the  group  with  the  best  training,  which  suggests  that  the  educa- 
tional leave  program  has  served  particularly  to  develop  the 
competence  of  persons  in  positions  to  exercise  administrative 
and  professional  leadership  in  the  public  child  welfare  program. 
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APPENDIX 


Table   1. --rJ.TUJYKES  IN  THE  PUBLIC  CHILD  V/ELFAiii:  PROGRAMS,    BY  STATE  WJD  TYPE  OF  FOolTION,    JUNK  19Uij 


Chila   welfare   omployees 


ievotin^   full   time-   Ic 


Total 


Frof'^ssiojial  clilld  welfare  erflplo^.oes 


iDirectcr 


?irvciuv- 
workers 


workers 


super- 
visors 


Consult- 
ants 


Special- 
ists 


General  welfare  workers 
devoting   tiome    timo    to   C.V 


.-'1  rector- 
workers 


Total 

Alaban;:! 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.    of  Col 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois: 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky- 

Lcuisia:.a 

Maine 

Mar>'larid 

?.(assachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  iiampshire 

New  Jer^ity 

New  \fexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.,.. 
North  Dak:.ta 

Ohio 

Oklaijoma 

Oregon 

PeriT^ylvania 

Fuerr.:,   pic"; 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. . . . 

South  Dako  ta 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermcnt 

Virgin  Islar.ds 

Virginia 

'.Vashington 

'.Vest  Virginia 

iVisc:;risin 

.Vyomirig 


,091 


'-,299 


11 

36 

53 

6^c 

7^ 
19A 

109 
3-> 

31 

26 

7 

200 

76 

39 

'-'   121 

;oo 

77 

"  17 

214 

155 

276 

91 

139 

23 

3 
26 

19 

49 

1,219 

129 

18 

482 
103 
127 
'  236 
127 

6l 

59 

35 

122 

149 

30 

33 

11 

211 

240 


11 


23 

32 

514 

6y 

141 
28 
78 


225 
171 


IS 

S2 

141 

55 

lb 
167 
120 
223 

33 

107 

21 

^7 

3 
25 

14 

34 

891 

115 

IS 

359 
62 
103 
179 
123 

47 
50 
2C 
90 
96 

27 
29 

3 
191 
189 

88 
214 

10 


1 

1 

16 

1 


18 
2 
2 

29 
2 

1 
1 
1 


51 

4 


17 
J5C 


115 
23 
57 


44 
15 


109 

46 

14 
127 

7o 
164 

70 

76 
13 
19 


17 
76 


13 

21 

5 

14 


40 


19 


29 
13 
30 


27 
3 


7 

- 

23 

3 

648 

132 

86 

9 

11 

1 

2:37 

32 

48 

3 

79 

14 

lie 

14 

6 

1 

153 

13 

151 

25 

&7 

1.. 

146 

29 

4 
13 


3 
11 


15 
12 


1 
19 
21 


3 

8 

It 


21 

182 


5 

53 


31 
25 


1 
73 
29 

10 
,'1 
39 
59 


1 

47 

35 

53 

3 


123 
41 


14 

15 

3.' 
53 


8 

,3 

205 


3 

1 
501 


259 

-t 

J 

153 

106 

308 


50 

137 

^03 

129 


144 

94 

7 


50 


39 


114 
1 


167 
14 


114 

16 

38 

82 
50 


21 
52 


9 

1 

29 

45 

1/ 

7 

8 

39 


1 
46 


11 

205 


1 

1 

501 

145 
82 
30 

115 


50 
ll6 
151 


11 
49 


144 

85 


395 

42 


''1 
43 


114 

20 


17 
1 


21 

78 

1 


^  As  of  the   last  pa^-rcil  period  in  June  1956. 

■'  Includes  all  public  assistance  wcrkers  who  may  carr;/  child  welfar>s  sr-ryicec  when  there  are  such  cases  in  their  areas,   although 
at  an^-  one  tinie    there  will  be  some  workers  who  are  not  providing  child  welfare  services. 

'  Report  did  net  include  all  employees. 
Data  for  Pennsylvania  not  comparable  with  earlier  years.    Coverage  of  Pemisylvanla's   report,    previously  incomplete-,   was   sub- 
stantially complete  in  1956. 


U/LI.'   CHILD  VELFARr    ai^LCYi; 


r.'-    I>;   FJ'JJFESSIOMAL  POSIIIOIK,    Si    CTA;E.    AIID   3Y  SOURCE  CF   FUNDC    FOR  r.ALARIE?   OS    IRAVF/ 
JU:C  V^d:.'  and  19-:'i-, 


]L"iployees  whose  sfilaries    :t  travel  fundi^    --aree   frcra-- 


Tor.=il  employ 


t  e  and   local  fluids 
entirely 


F>ioi-ral  CWC  funds 
(all  or  part  J 


32 
511. 


Ic7 
120 


li-. 

18 

62 

1:3 

123 


90 
'>6 


27 
29 


1?1 
139 


5,350 


t5 

13-1 


20s 

1''2 


l?'.i 
1 1? 
22  i 


23 

31 


AlaLHTi  -1 

Al;:tk-i 

Aj-i  zcin;i 

Aj'r:a:ic'jLC 

"cl  ;raaj 

C'onnt-o  ■  iL-a* 

Delaware 

31ei.    of  rolur.Ll.i 

Florida 

Oeorji 

f!3v;ai  - 

Idahj 

Ili;n:.l£ 

India;in 

Iov(a 

Kansa;- 

Ken'uoky   '■ 

Louisian:-. 

-Malnt 

;'.iar;,-l;^na   ^- 

iMassachuser  i , 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

I'dssour: 

Mont  -ann 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  ilanpshirt 

New  Jei'sey 

New  iilexico 

New  York 

North  Carol ina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvani  a  '^ 

Puerto  Ric; 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Ut  ah 

Vernon* 

Virjin  Islanas 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

a  I'.eport  for  1'''55  and  1956  did  re 
t  See  footnote  d,  table  1. 

Note:  This  table  includes  only  employees  who  devoted  full  ' iae  tc  the  child  welfare 


356 
59 
39 

87 


175 

ISO 

99 

200 

15 


3,3i2 


60 

12s 


12 

i,:3 


19 
1 

24 
96 


97 

203 
12 

5o 

15 

2-; 


23 

375 

27 

3 

323 


50 
184 


13 
336 


55 
126 


72 
20 


2^ 

15 


175 
162 


23 

7i 
39 


165 


194 

17 


3c 
5 


15 

S36 

14 

7 

334 

41 
60 
15 
43 

34 


34 


103 
16S 

50 
167 

11 


1,457 


16 
32 
60 

9 
13 
23 

4 
20 

31 
9 
6 

42 

10 

47 
17 
58 
45 
13 

16 
13 
23 
20 
76 

51 
6 
3 
3 

14 

14 

11 
lo 
88 
15 


40 
80 
67 

S 
44 
19 
36 
52 

10 
11 
7 
54 
13 

38 

30 

2 


inelud^^  all  full-time  child  v/elfare  employe 


paid  entirely  from  local  funds. 
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Table  3.— VACANT  CHILD  WELFARE  POSITIONS  IN  nffi  PUBLIC  iVELF.Wii  PHIXlflAJAS,    BY  .STATE  Xlb  TiTE  OF  FOSIIIOH,   JUKE  I'Si-j  a 


Total. 


Uabanta. . . . 

Uaska 

Arizona. . . . 
j^rkansas . . . 
California. 


;;oloradC' 

bormecticut 

Delaware 

strict  of  ColuniDia. 
Florida 


Georgia. . 
Hawaii. . . 
Idalio. . . . 

■  lois . 
;  ma. . 


:\  land 

^Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Siississippi. . . 


Missouri 

MDntana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hajnpshire. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . . 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . 
Puerto  PJ.CO. . 


Rhode  Island. .. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands. 

Vlrgip-ia 

Washington 


West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 


6 
le 
4Z 

10 
15 


11 

.19 
3 

..9 
10 

9 
5 

21 


13 
17 
31 


12 

36 

3 

8 

19 

35 


4 

1 

17 

31 

21 

IV 
10 


Professional  cliild  welfare  positions 


69b 

3 

b 
13 

10 

15 


38 
J 

29 
10 

3 

13 
21 

3 

1 
33 
12 
16 
31 


J 
64 
34 
12 

30 

3 

6 

19 

35 


1 

6 

14 

20 


1 
17 
31 

18 
19 

10 


10 


Case- 
workers^ 


Supers- iscrs  1  Consultants 


3 

6 

13 
30 


3 
1 

8 

37 
3 


5 

^    I 


1 

- 

27 

J 

12 

- 

15 

- 

jO 

1 

. 

2 

7 

1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

42 


1 
17 
30 


1 

3 
13 
IS 


15 
19 


ij'peolalistE 


6 


Clerks 


1 

1 

17 


4 
11 


^  For  scope  and  limitations  of  data,  see  table  I. 
^  Includes  1  director- worker. 


Note:  This  table  includes  orJy  vacant  positions  to  be  filled  by  employees  who  devote  full  liiLe  to  child  welfare. 


Tatle 


-MJlfflER  OF  ACCESSIONS  AND  SEPARATIONS  OF  PUBLIC  CHILD  WELF/iJCE  EMPLOYEES,   BY  STATE  AND  TYPE  OF  POSITION,   JUNE  1956* 


Accessions 


Professional 

child  welfare 

eoiployees 


Io1,ol 


Case- 
workers^ 


Clerical 
employees 


Separations 


Total 


Professional 

child  welfare 

employees 


Total 


case- 
workers 


Total. 


2,054- 


1,54 


Alabama. . . . 

Alaska 

Arizona, . . . 
Arkansas. . . 
California. 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Districi  of  Columbia. 
Florida 


Georgia. 
Hawal  i . . 
Idaho. . . 
Illinois 
Indiana. 


lows 

Kansas. , . . 
Kentucky. . 
Louisiana. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

}.tichiga:i 

Minnesota 

Mi 


sippi 


Missuuj'i . 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . . 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  ^. 
PaerLO  Pdco.  . . . 


Rhode  Is  land . . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. - 

Terjiessoe 

Texas 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington. . . . 


West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


11 

e 


19 
12 


30 

11 

1 

92 

48 

20 
15 
26 
130 
16 

11 
2^ 
il 
72 
24 
52 


2S8 
40 


131 
26 
c^ 
34 
43 

13 
IS 
18 
31 


12 
10 

7 

92 

102 

42 

73 
5 


3 

21 

5 


29 

12 

7 

16 

20 

8 

1 

75 

43 

15 
3 

IS 
71 
11 

10 
25 
33 
61 
24 
35 
7 

3 
9 

4. 

12 

217 

35 

7 

98 
11 
50 
23 
43 

17 
16 
9 
18 
3b 

12 

10 

5 
85 
71 

27 
52 


20 

118 

16 
27 
12 

7 
IS 

20 
7 

70 
39 


2 
13 
62 

11 

S 
24 
2S 

49 

32 
6 
6 
2 

9 

4 

12 

201 

29 

5 

82 
11 
4-4 
21 
40 

15 
15 
9 
17 
30 

11 
10 
4- 
81 
63 

24 
42 


1 
17 

7 
7 

10 
3 

17 
5 

5 
12 
10 
59 

5 

1 
4 

8 
11 

17 

1 


5 
5 

71 
5 


33 
15 

14 
11 


1 

2 

9 

13 

33 


2 

7 

31 

15 
21 


19 
3 

22 

16 
222 

15 

4,7 
10 
12 
21 

27 
12 

85 
51 

31 
13 
41 
78 
10 

12 
40 
40 
78 
29 
34 
10 
11 
6 
17 

11 

14 

248 

40 


120 
20 
53 

37 
33 

12 
14 
12 
46 
61 

10 
12 
5 
81 
84 

52 
54 

10 


17 
1 

19 

8 

174 

14 
27 
10 
5 
17 

16 
10 

71 
44 

26 

2 

23 

47 
7 

12 
38 
28 
65 
27 
20 

9 
11 

6 
15 

6 

7 

185 

32 

7 

95 
10 
37 
27 
38 

12 
11 
8 
27 
32 

10 
11 
3 
74 
63 

35 


1,327 


17 

1 

18 

7 

156 

12 

23 

9 

4 

14 

15 


•20 
1 

19 

37 

6 

11 

35 

23 

56 

25 

16 

6 

9 

6 

15 


169 

26 

7 

74 
10 
28 
19 
31 

10 
10 
7 
23 
24 


67 
53 


30 
32 


^  Accessions  and  separations  exclude  employees  who  were  separated  but  returned  within  the  reporting  period.  For  scope  and  limi- 
tations of  data,   see  table  1. 

Includes  9  director-workers. 
'^  Includes  11  director-workers. 
See  footnote  d,   table  1. 

NOTE;   This  table  includes  only  employees  who  devoted  f-.ill  time  to  the  child  welfare  program. 
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Table   5.--;vlONT!!I,Y  SAIARY  HATE  iilTO  MEDLM  RiMTHLY  SALARY  OF  FU3I.IC  CHILD  WELFAI!K  CtC-KVORyXMS ,   BY  STATE,  JUNE,    1956 


Stat.? 


rotal . 


Alabama. . . . 

Alaska 

Ai'lsoim. , . . 
Arkansas . . . 
California. 


Colorado 

Connecticut . . . . 

Delaware 

Diet.   Columbia. 
Florida 


Georgia. . 
Hawal i . . . 
Idaho. . . . 
Illinois, 
Indiana. . 


Iowa 

Kansas. . . 
Kentucky'. 
Louisians 
Maine. .. . 


Maryland. . . . 
Massac huset I 
Michigan.. ,. 
Minnesota. . . 
Mississippi. 


Missouri 

Ifontana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota... 


Ohio 

Cklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
i*uerto  Rico.. 


Rhode  Islarid... 
South  ?ajx:lina. 
South  Daio^a. . . 
Tennessee. . . . . . 

Texas 


Utah 

Vermont .-,,,... 
Virgin  Islands. 

Virginia 

W.ashinston 


West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


All 
case- 
workers 

b 


•:  .!'>':' 


57 
49 


2 
162 
li3 


iU9 

.;3 


76 

70 


10 


36 


79 

119 

95 


33 
17 


153 

15] 


CaSi^wcrkers   receiving- 


Less  than 
.'■■2  50 


13 
29 


li- 
12 


95 


'27.'. 


1 

2 

33 

2S 


8 
17 


4o 
4 


$275 


16 


15 
1 


17 
19 


12 
J 


*300- 


17 
2C 


19 

1 


78 
22 

1 


21 


9 
5 
J9 


12 


79 
3<V 


7 
256 


9 
33 


1j 

15 


1 

6 

33 


$350- 
37/. 


11 
22 


2 

5 
65 


29 


$375- 


30 


n 


$400 
or  more 


\Tt  effect    in  Jjne ,    195r'.   Tor  soi^e   ajld  iiniitations  oC  data,   see   ".able   1. 


*  Salary  refers  tc  the  :5ontiLiy  vaU 

b  Ircludes  65  director-woi-kers. 

c  .Meaian  salary  no^  computen  for  "^tatss  having  fewsr  tisan  50  ^laseworkers  and  airector -workers. 

d  Le.";?  thari  $250. 


99 


Median 
raontiily 
calary  ^ 


379 

331 
.'.00+ 


335 
294 


305 


351 
400+ 
333 
270 

293 


300 
322 
32S 

280 
I"; 


2Sfc 
317 


231 

343 


24  i 
337 


Note:   This  table  includes  orJy  caseworkers  who  c-ev  ited  tuil 


i,Tie  xo  the  child  welfare  prograL^. 
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Table  e.--NU;.SEF  OF  CHILDREN  SERVED  AND  KIEDIAN  CA^"ELOAD  Oi-'  PUBLIC  i-!!ILC'  WELFARE  CASEWORKERS,   BY  STATE,   JUNE  1956* 


State 


fotal 

Niiniber. . 
Percent . 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Califomli! 

Colorado 

Corjiecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.    Colujiibia.. 
Florida 

'ieorgla 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

j'iLssouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . . 

New  Jersey 

New  Jklexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . . 
Pijerto  Kico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina . . 
South  Dakota. . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Uta-h 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands . . 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wya:,ing 


All 
caseworkers 


di,156 
100.0 


4 

20 

17 

351 

^2 
115 
2J 
57 
<i9 

--A 

15 

2 

1C2 

M3 

4e 

5 

62 

109 

46 

127 
76 

164 
70 

''(• 
13 
19 
2 
21 

10 
28 
655 
86 
11 


54 
70 

il'i 


34 
JP. 


76 
52 


6 
153 
151 

67 

149 


Caseworkers 
not  ssrviilg 
a  spocified 
nvmter  ci 
childrenb 


3Sc 


Ic 


39 
13 


4^, 
11 


(d; 


20 


Caseworkers  serving  specified  n'jmber  of  children 


612 
16.  S 


27 
3 

10 
9 

12 
6 
1 

34 
L 


2 

36 
1 


11 
30 
13 
12 


e 

73 


37 

20 

12 

(a) 

i 


29 


25-49 


1.103 
30.2 


11 
19 
U 
7 
21 

11 

2 

1 

I'l 

17 

15 

1 

U 

21 


30 
24 
41 
13 


6 

165 

].7 

4 

36 


(d) 


6 
34 
16 


bl 


50-74 


18 
15 
5 
18 
10 


28 

54 


34 
23 


40 
3 

13 

5 
9 


132 

15 

1 

51 
3 

13 


32 

14 
1 


75-39 


451 
12.3 


3 
23 


4 
28 


10 
4 


IH 

7 

12 


1 

3 

53 

l.j 


(d) 
30 


423 
11.6 


13 
1 
1 
3 

13 


10 
12 


27 
3 


11 
10 


12 


(d) 


1 

15 


150  or 
more 


130 
3.6 


28 
6 


10 

1 


(d) 


1 

16 


.^  Table  includes  4,091  caseworkers  and  65  director-workers.   For  scope  and  linitations  of 
Includes  hom' -finders,  workers  in  orientation  and  others  who  are  not  providing  service; 
children, 

,  J^dian  case  load  not  computed  for  States  having  fewer  than  50  cas-^workers  ajid  director- 
Includes  119  workers  in  Pennsylvarda  for  whom  service  load  was  not  reported. 

Note:   This  table  includes  only  workers  who  devoted  full  time  to  the  child  welfaj'e  progra.T.. 


data,  see 
directly 


table  1. 

to  or  on  b.^hali   of 
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Table  7.--URBA.K  AND  RURAL  COUNTIES  SEHVSD  BY  PUBLIC  CHILD  VriLFARE  "ASETORKiJiS,    AlCD  r-ERCEKT  OF  ETAIE'S  CHILD  POFuLATlO'v  LIVING  IN 

IlirSS  GOCNTIES,    JUNE  195G  =» 


State 


Total 

Number. 
Percent 


Alabama. . . . 

Alaska 

Arizona. . . . 
Arkar^as . . . 
California. 


Coioradc 

Connec licut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 


Georgia. . 
Hawaii. . . 
Idaho. . . . 
Illinois. 
Indiana. . 


Iowa 

jCansas. . . . 
Kentuckj- . . 
Louisiana. 
.Viiine 


;.!a  Inland 

.'.'lassachusetts . 

.Michigan 

j.linnesota 

.Mississippi. . . 


Vdssouri 

r/ontana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 


Ne-.v  Jersey 

New  .'.texioo 

i\'ew  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . . 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Puerto  Rico. . 


Hhcde  Island. . . 
couth  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands. 

Virginia 

'.Vasfdngton 


V.'est  Virginia. 

.Viscon;3in 

iVyoinin? 


N'umbe  r 

of  comities 

ir.  Jtate 


100.0 


I. 


e.8 


\v> 


99 

105 

i.;o 

16 


83 
32 


93 
17 
10 


100 
•53 

S3 
■^'7 
3c 
bf 
77 

5 
^6 

68 

35 

25-4 

29 

U 

2 

127 
39 


.'^'UjDbGr  of  co'ontles  served  by  child 
welfare  caseworkers 


I.e. 


!-0.- 


3tj 
3 


Id 
;-6 


1 


•vi 


J.05 


9 

14 


25 
35 


93 

J. 

10 

15 
17 
cl 
36 


"5 
If 
3^ 
77 

5 
IS 
59 

y~ 

36 

1-; 


l"ri:an 
couTi  ties  ^ 


1 

1 

13 

9 

1 

1 

jC 

18 


12 

6 
10 

1 

5 


lo 
5 


1 

20 
12 


R-aral 
couniif-s 


36.0 


J'ercent  of 

Clare's  child 

population  in 

counties  served 

by  casev/orkers  ^ 


6'' 

23 


10 


u3 
lb 


29 
5 

30 
57 
13 

ei 

1 
15 
51 


72.1 
SV.O 
82.  f 
33.  c 
100.0 

69.2 

100.0 

LOO.O 

100.0 

cS .  9 

69.  ft 
13. S 
96.  S 
70.9 

•^5.7 
20.3 
?7.2 
96.  c 
100.0 

t>0.8 
100.0 
96.2 
63.0 
61.-4 


100.0 

31.3 

100.0 

<•;.& 
72.7 
99.9 


Child  wtlfait; 

caseworkers  per 

10,000  children 

in  co'^nties 

sen/ed  c 


56.  1 
32.  ■, 

s:i.p, 

98.3 

SI. 9 

55. D 

100.0 

100.0 
59.0 
9o.i 
66.1 


119 . 6 
ICO.C 
100.0 

55.0 


93.1 

100.0 

5  5.3 


0.5 
0.9 
0.3 
Co 
1.0 

1.3 
1.8 
2.1 
2.6 
0.3 

0.7 
O.S 
0.6 
0.6 

l.-; 

1.0 
0.1 
0.6 
1.0 
1.^ 

0.3 
0.9 
0.3 
2.3 
1.1 

0.8 
1.- 
0.4 
1.2 
1.2 

0.2 
1.3 
1.5 
0.9 
1.3 


0.6 
l.S 
0.t> 
0.7 

0.9 
0.7 
O.f 
0.9 
0.6. 

0.3 
1.7 

1.9 
1.9 

0.9 
1.2 
1.3 


a   Tabic   cased  on  -.iseworke.'^  a;.ri  dirc-^-or-workers  ussLftih'.   '.o  specific  ^ec^rapidc   -.r^^^^iS.   For  scop--   and  lirrdtations  of  data,   see 
table  1. 

t  Based  on  1950  Census.   An  urban  comity    is  one  in  wld:..''.  at  least  5C  percent  of  the  population  wei-e  living  in  -riaii  places  as 
classified  by  the  Bureau  of   l':.'^  C'^vji\ii^. 

c  Based  on  1950  Census. 

Note;   This   Lable  based  or.  worker;:  who  de.otfd   fiilj    lint    to  tlie  child  '.V'-'lfare  prceram. 
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Table  S.--GRACUAIE  SOCIAL  WORK  EDUCATION  OF  FUli-TUffi  CHILD  WELFARE  EI.1PL0TEES  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  WELFAPE  AGENCIES, 

BY  STATE,   JWCE  30,   1955  ^ 


All 
employees 


Graduate  social  v/ork  study 


1  year 
but  less 

than 

2  years 


Less 

than 

X   year 


No  i^'raduaie  social  work  study 


Bachelor's 
degree 


No 

Bachelor's 

degree 


Total: 

Nujiiber . . 
Percent . 


Alabaroa .... 

Alaska 

Arizona. . . . 
Arkansas . . . 
California. 


Colorado 

Connect  icut 

Delaware 

District  of  Coli_unbia, 
Florida 


u-eorg;a.. 
Hawai  i . . . 
Id  alio 

lilincis. 
Indiana. . 


Iowa 

Kansas. . . . 
Ken  cue  k^'. . 
Lo'iisian^. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Ma£sac)iuse* '  s . 
Michigan... . .. 

Minnesota 

Atississippi. . . 


Ii/Iissouri 

J,tontana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Uew  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . . 


100. 0 


Ohio 

Oklaiio.'Da. .. . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvap-ia 
Puerto  Rico. 


Rhode  Island... 
.South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Utah 

VermonT 

Virgin  Islands. 

Virginia 

V/ashirigton 


Ilest  Virgin! 
V/iscoDsin. . . 
Wyoming 


73 


26 
35 


<.3 
13S 


70 


201 
172 


73 

15 

d  jQ 

lU' 

50 


i7<; 

105 

223 

3S 

w- 

23 

31 

f, 

23 

U 
23 

817 

102 

17 

=  338 

59 

89 

d  35 

lis 

iO 


97 
90 

25 

30 

f. 


191 

15 


2, -'to 
60.9 


60 

3 

25 

27 

350 

57 

2.\j 
70 
46 

/;5 

20 

1<W 

50 

52 

15 
34 
87 
11 

4 
(e\ 

59 
63 

73 

19 

22 

5 

9 

(«) 
23 

349 
94 
12 

153 


31 

113 


28 


to 

25 

(^) 

4 

96 

l'J4 


139 
15 


1,363 
23. 0 


1,222 
25.1 


3S1 
7.3 


2 

12 

9 

191 


IS 

9 

63 

20 

17 
14 

4 

S2 
23 

30 

5 

13 

29 


{") 

31 

35 

11 

11 

3 


13 

109 

25 


99 


29 

26 


14 

4 

6 

23 

35 

3 

{«) 

33 
69 

17 

84 

6 


27 

1 

11 

17 

127 

22 

15 
1 
6 

25 

27 
6 

1 

59 

6 

IS 

9 

20 

58 

7 

1 
(6) 

(«J 
14 
31 

35 

7 

11 

2 

3 


92 

68 

6 

3i 
28 
16 


10 
23 
6 
62 
29 

16 

2 

yi 

i" 

24 

15 
9 


29 


21 

4 

1 
1 


1 

148 
1 


20 


26 

8 


l,5o4 
32.1 


39 
lb 


12 


56 

60 


21 


26 
38 

10 

(«1 
143 


7 
4 

1 
18 

(e) 
4 

375 
8 


127 
12 
42 
44 


6 
16 


10 
25 


(2) 

2 

68 

30 

49 
37 


s  Excludes  employees   in  ncn-social  work  positions. 

^  Based  on  data  excludir.g  States  which  aid  not   report  on  education  of  their  employees 

<^  Includes  a  few  employees  whose  education  was  not   reported:   California,   3;   Ohio,  4. 

'^  Does  not  include  all  public  child  welfare  eniployees. 

^  Education  not   reported. 
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Tahle  9. --GRADUATE  SOCIA]..  WORK  EDUCATION  OF  CONSULTANTS  Alffi  SUPERVl.'MRS  rM'LCYED  FULL-TUE  IN  TIIE  CHILD  VffiLFARE  PRO&HAMS  OF 
STATE  Al©  LOCAL  PUBLIC  WELFAJIE  AOSNCIEE,   m  STATE.   JUNE  30,    1955 


State 


Oruiiuate  rocial  woric  study 


Total 


2  years 
or  more 


1  year 

tut    leco 

than 

?  years 


Less 
1  year 


i;o  jrraduate  social  work  study 


Bachelor's 
degree 


No 

Bachelor ' s 

decree 


Total: 
Number, 
Percent 


Alabama. . . . 

Alaska 

Ariz-sna... . 
Arkansas. . . 
Calif .rnia. 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

De  laware 

Distrifi  of  Columbia. 
Florida 


Georgia.. 
Hawai  i . . . 
Idaho. . . . 
Illinois. 
Indiana. , 


Iowa 

Kansas.. .. 
Kentuckj-.. 
Louisiana. 
I/alne 


Maryland- 

MassachusctlE 

Michigan 

Vdnnesota. . . . 
Mississippi. . 


IiJiSEouri . . . 
Montana. . . . 
Nebraska. . . 

Nevada 

tie";  HaEipshi 


New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . . 


Ohio 

Cklahoira 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Puerto  P.icc. . 


Rhode  Islajid, 
South  CaroliA 
South  Dakota. 
Tennessee. . . . 
Texas 


Utah 

Vermcnt 

Virgin  Islards 
Virgirda 

Washir^T  on ... . 


We.st  Virci 
'.Visconsin. 

Wyomi Tig. . . 


1,008 

100.0 


u 

130 


2S 

1-. 


3.2 

23 

14 


I7t 

17 


21 

b  e 


3.7 
35 


19 
43 


12 
119 


21 
20 


14 
15 


14 
27 


if 
3 


10 


582 


258 

25.0 


73 

"A 


5 

6 
74 

18 
10 

5 
14 

9 

12 
3 

32 

12 


9 

10 


22 

14 


7 

£i2 

6 

2 

i3 


11 
19 


It 


11 


1 

(  =  ; 


37 
10 


(<-■) 


1 
14 


)4 


85 


12 


25 

1 


(n 


2 


18 


{") 


*  Based  on  data  excluding  States  which  did  njt   report 
*>  Does  not  include  all  consultants  and  supervisors. 
c  Education  not  reported. 


education  of  their  fenif'ioyces 
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Table  10. --GRADUATE  30CIAL  VVOfO:  EDUCATION  OF  CASEiVORKEaS  EMPLOYED  FlILL-TBE  IN  THE  CHILD  V&LFARE  PROGRAMS  OF  ST.ATE  AND  LOCAL 

PUBLIC  VffiLFARE  AGENCIES,   BY  STATE,    JUKE  30,    1955 


State 


Total 


Graduate  social  work  study 


2   years 
or 

more 


1  year 

but  less 

than 

k   years 


Less  than 
1  year 


lie  graduate  social  work  study 


Bachelor's 
degree 


fJo  Bachelor's 
degree 


Total 

^^mlbe^ 

percent 

Alabama 

Alaska 

.Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colunbia. 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiar.a 

!feine 

Marylai;d 

Massachxjsetts 

.Michigan 

J/dnnesota 

.\tLssissippi 

Missouri 

fifontana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Mew  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Mew  .\fexico 

Kew  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Permsylvania 

Puerto  .Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Caixilina 

.South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia. . . ; 

lVashin£^ton 

'.'/est  Virg-rnia 

'.Visconsir. 

'.Vyoiiiing 


~   100.0 


59 

3 

19 

21 

t  310 

41 
111 
21 
54 
47 

40 

17 

2 

151 

145 

50 

5 

c  71 

89 
43 

0  17 

139 

72 

177 


64 
16 
22 

5 
24 

7 

20 

()22 

34 
14 

t  235 

U, 

65 

c  57 

89 

30 
33 
15 
83 
54 


19 
25 


137 
142 


140 

11 


1,-^26 


3 

19 

14 

229 

35 
23 
5 
54 
30 

31 

15 

2 

101 

30 

29 

5 

1( 

67 

4 

3 

(d) 
(d) 


49 
12 
13 


id) 
15 

198 

77 

9 

92 
32 
21 
12 
89 

23 
17 
12 
72 
37 

19 

id) 

62 

97 

22 

91 


688 
18.8 


943 
25.7 


295 
8.0 


16 
7 


10 


5 

10 


48 
10 


15 


19 

1 

1 

id) 

W 

20 

15 

17 


3 
(d) 

J 

35 

18 

4 

52 
9 

3 


6 

(d) 

14 

:<9 


16 
1 
10 
12 
95 

19 
3 
1 
6 

19 


51 
5 


13 

48 

3 

1 
(d) 
(d) 

S 
31 

24 
6 
9 
2 

2 

(d) 

9 

51 

58 


25 
2i 
13 
4 
89 


6 
59 

22 

13 

td) 

2 

25 

50 

36 
7 


24 

2 

18 


2 
15 


1 
:d) 
id) 

1 

3 


Id; 

1 

112 

1 


(d) 


33 


1,465 
39.9 


6 
66 

5 
85 
16 

J.2 

9 
2 

49 
56 

21 

55 
22 
38 

10 
(d) 
(d) 
135 

24 

7 
4 
5 


(d) 

350 

7 
5 

117 
12 
42 

36 


6 

16 


10 
17 


vd) 

66 
30 

48 
34 


^  Based  on  data  excluding  States  which  did  not  report  on  education  of  their  ercployees. 
^  Includes  a  few  caseworkers  whose  education  was  net  reported:  C.alifomia,  2;  Ohio,  1. 
c  Does  not  include  all  casev;orkers. 
d  Educaxion  not  reported. 
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Tabic   11. --PERSONS  GflAiJlKli  E.X'CATIOMAl,  UiiiVf  HfJV,  TH£  ClULb  WELfAKE  PROGRAMS  OF  Sl'Ai'E  AND  1,)CAL  FUELIC  WEU'AitE  AGEMCIliS  DURI'K 

T'rlE  Yf.AJI   EKDcD  JUNE   X,    1956 


State 


Total 

Humbur 

Per  cent 

Tl^. 

:  >"omi'^ 

Colorado 

Conneoticut 

Del  ^ware , 

District  of  Colui^bi;- 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawriii 

Id*o 

Illi:^oi3 

Indiana 

Iowa 

K.'inyas 

Kerf.ucK^' 

Loii  i  s  i  ana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusexr-s 

Michigan 

MiimeEota 

MisKiscippi 


iJumCjer  of  per>"on:"  granted 
cauGational   loavo 


463 
100.0 


16 


7 
1 


11 
10 


10 

1 


11 

23 
11 


Completed 

period  c" 

leave  by 

June   30,    105o 


3ie 
S2.  ■ 


8 


?3 


11 

11 
11 


tin  Ic-jve 
June  30,    19ii 


80 
.  ■/ .  1 


Missouri 

Mon  t;ina 

MebrnnK'j 

New  li-iini-'Gliin :. . 

New  Jersov 

New  Mexico 

Now  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklalioma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
fiicrto  Rico. . . . 

Rhule  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. .. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  lsl:inds. 

Virginia 

Washing  ton 

West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


'fiifliber  of  persons  granted 
educational   leave 


Total 


lA 
10 


6 
15 
34 

3 


14 
U 

33 


2 

1 

IS 

16 


19 
12 

S 
24 

3 


Completed 

period  of 

leave  by 

June  30,    Vrj(. 


IJ. 
29 


J 

U 
1.? 


2 

1 
17 


15 
3 


On  leave 
June  30,    1956 


Report  incomplete. 
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Table  12. --PERSONS  ilElAWrED  EDUCAPIONAL  LEAVE  FROM  THE  CHILD  iVELFARE  PROGRAl.B  OF  STATE  AMD  LOCAL  PUBLIC  WELFARE  AGENCIES 
FU^iDS  FOR  AOEMCY  PAYMEHTS  TO  PEHSONS  WHILE  ON  LEAVE,  BY  STAI'E,  YEAR  ENDFD  JUKE  30,  195i',  a 


Persons  who 
did  not 
receive 
agenc;/ 
pajTcents 


Persons  who  received  agency  payments 


Federal 

CWS  funds 

(all  or  part) 


Otner  public 

welfare  funds 

only 


Total: 

Number 

Percem 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia 
Florida, , 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Ind  iana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mai  ne 

Iilaryland 

Massachusetts 

Miciiigan 

I^nnesota 

Mississippi , 

Missoui'i 

Montaiia 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshi  re 

New  Jersey 

Hew  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina , 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma , 

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania , 

Puerto  Rice , 

Rhode  Island , 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee , 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia , 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Ab8 
ICO.O 


-4 
16 

5 

2 


7 

7 

1 

23 


11 

10 

6 

10 

1 

3 
5 

13 
23 
11 

14 

10 


6 
15 
3i 

3 


14 

7 

33 


2 

1 
13 
16 


3 

19 

12 


24 

3 


10 


13 
1 


404 
3^.3 


3 
4 

15 


7 
3 

1 
23 


9 

10 
3 

10 
1 

3 
5 

10 
22 

11 


J 

6 
15 
24 

3 

6 
13 
13 

7 

20 


2 

1 

17 
14 


1 
14 


23 
3 


345 
73.7 


7 

2 

1 

23 


3 

10 

1 

3 

5 

6 

22 

11 


3 

6 

15 

22 

3 

6 

11 

13 

7 

4 

5 

1 

1 

17 

14 


13 
3 


For  scope  and  limitations  of  data,  st;e  footnote  a. 
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lable  13.-FERS0KS  COMl^LiTIUG  LDUCATlOHAi  LEAVE  FROM  THE  CHILD  VffiLFAIU:  PROOIW.S  OF  :3TATK  ASX,  LOC^L  PU-HLJC  m'ASP  AOEMCTF-^- 
POSITION  AT  END  OF  LEAVE  A>,-D  YMI!  OF  STUDY  AT  OPJIDUATE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCI,U,  VWRK,    Bi  STATE,    Y£AP.  Ef;OED  JUilE  30,   19:;6  » 


State 


Total 

I.Vjnber.  . 
percent. 


^  na 

:isas 

„..-^romia 

Iplorado 

[bonijeoticut 

IJDelaware 

-?triGt  of  i^iuinbi'i. 
-ida 


Illinois. 
Indiana. . 


ilcwa 

iKansas. . . . 
Kentuciy  ■ 
iLoTiisiana. 
ifaine 


land 

^^ch'-i^se  tts. 

-gar, 

Vdnnesota 

^tississippi. . . 


Misscuri 

.Montana 

?Jebra3ia 

Mevada 

New  Haicpshife. 


New  Jersey/ 

New  iV/?xico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
Morxh  Daiota. . . 


Ohio 

Oklaiioma 

,  Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Puerto  Rico. . 


■Rhode  Island... 
Souxh  Carolina. 
South  Daicta. . . 

Terjiessee 

Texas 


Utah 

Venoor.t 

Virgin  Islands. 

Virginia 

flashing  tA3n 


Vtest  Vii-ginia. 

ffisconi^ir. 

V^v-cming 


7 
22 


2 

11 

11 
11 


11 
£9 


2 

17 


1 
16 

5 

15 

3 


lar  ol"  i-tudy  at  graduate  !!ohool  of  social  work  of  ptrsor»<!  who- 


Returned    to 
case-worker  positions 


:-8  3 


2 
10 


12 
11 


Helurncd   to 
othier  positions 


^'   2 


"  1 


Hid  not  return 
to  ajrenc:. 


31 
8.0 


^   For  "     .  .    _   -ions  oT  data,  see  footnc^G  a,  table  13. 

Includes  u   persons  who  attended  schools  ether  than  graduate  schools  of  social  work:  ]l*^7t   .'ersey,  1;  North  Carolina,  3. 
■^  Includes  4  persor.E  wl'.o  attended  schools  other  than  graduate  scliools  of  social  work:  Iowa,  1;  .Kansas,  1;  I.tontar.a,  1; 
'.Visconsin,  1. 
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Table  li 


-FULL-TI^E  PROFESSIONAL  CHILD  'ffiLFARE  aJPLOYEES  OF  STAT! 

JUtJE  jU,    195t 


AMD   LOCAL  FUBLIf   *ELF,4R£  AGENCIES,    JUHE  30,    1946   to 


Toi-al  48  conijarable  States 


Alabama. . 
Alaska.. . 
Arizona. . 
Aj-kansas. 
Colorado. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

DisL.  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 


Hawaii. . 
Idaho. . . 
Illinois 
Indiana. 
Iowa . . . . 


Kansas 

Louisiana. . . . 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
•ALeiiigan 


f/innescla. . . 
Ivlississippi. 
Missouri. . . . 

iMcntana 

Hebraska. .. . 


Nevada 

Kew  Hainpshir 
flew  Jersey. . 
New  Mexico . . 
New  York . . . . 


Noi'th  Carolina. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Puerto  Rico. . . . 
Rliode  Is  land . . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota... 
Tennessee 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. . . . 
Virginia. . . 
Washington. 


West  Virginia 
Wisconsin.. . . 
Wyoming 


23 
14 
I'J 

12 
50 
17 
2'> 


10 
11^ 


30 


13 
3l 


11.9 
21 
52 
10 
32 


10 
10 
17 


47 
24 


23 


CI 
123 


?.2 


2,95? 


3,305 


59 

1 

22 

It 

21 

85 
15 
57 
24 
28 

20 

11 

123 

145 

41 

17 
4S 
35 
152 
97 

160 
29 
64 
13 


9 

14 
12 

23 
675 


!•'. 

16 

137 

233 

29 

30 

36 

33 

47 

31 
25 
15 
21 


4 

70 
125 


3 
22 
22 
24 


33 
37 

25 

7 

151 

134 

46 

20 
52 
38 
172 
96 

151 
40 
73 
13 
32 

10 

14 

') 

20 

713 

53 
Ij 
2(1 
39 
35 


36 
15 
2l 


33 
136 


92 

105 


1949 


3,603 


3,900 


j3 


30 
31 

114 
15 
64 
38 
45 

28 

n 

172 

169 

45 

22 
60 
47 
131 
99 


42 
76 

18     j 

i 
11 
14 
10 
24 
739 

60 
12 
227 
46 
43 

80 
35 
34 


6-,' 
22 
22 
92 
105 

103 

111 

4 


51 
4 
IS 
30 
34 

125 
16 
71 
44 

46 

28 
S 
243     i 
187 

50 

25 

70 

■U, 
174 
108 

196 

56 
78 

17 
36 

5 

14 

10 

23 

''50 

32 

11 

305 

47 


40 
35 

21 
68 

i:.7 
23 
17 
93 
108 

114 


1952 


30 
30 
33 

133 
19 
70 

40 

28 

2' 6 

179 

63 

33 

74 

46 

192 

118 

192 
60 
89 
IS 
33 

8 

IS 

12 

28 

765 

85 
12 
315 
43 
63 

ICO 
41 
32 
25 
80 


23 

22 

112 

150 

112 

162 

14 


29 
30 


156 

74 
41 
49 

29 

8 

270 

183 

(S 

35 

85 
48 
193 

lie 

202 
66 
85 
14 
33 

3 

20 

13 

30 

751 

1C7 
12 

337 
42 
64 


42 
37 
22 
82 

61 

26 

22 

121 

159 

124 

134 

12 


112 
42 
4'' 
21 

103 

82 


141 
165 

115 

186 

15 


1954 


83 

5 

26 

28 

"i 

73  I 
45  i 
49 

33     I 

276 

184 

74 

33 

52 

194 
114 

213 

35 
33 
20 
34 


21 

15 

32 

775 

103  1 

11  I 

342  I 

43  I 


81 
7 
29 
31 
59 

149 
25 
74 
56 
62 

22 

9 

219 

170 
78 


106 

51 

136 

115 

232 

9-; 

36 
19 
23 

9 

22 

15 

29 

325 

114 
16 

361 
6i 
84 

131 
43 
47 
22 
95 

80 

25 

28 

157 

174 

101 

189 

15 


1955 


78 
3 
26 
35 
65 

139 
26 
76 
63 
56 

23 

5 

2C3 

172 

77 

17 
117 

51 
180 
115 

225 

91 
94 
23 
31 


16 

29 

859 

112 
18 

356 
59 
89 

113 
42 
45 
19 
99 

92 


30 

2  ■' 

175 

l"-i 

180 

l-'.i 

99 

200 

21- 

15 

I  ) 

-   31+ 


J)^-T^ 


CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 
STATISTICAL  SERIES 


NUMBER 


42 


m 


i 


liiii 


iilliil 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  •  Social  Security  Administration  •  Children's  Bureau 


C^L.'it^*^^ 


1957 


statistical  series  no.  h2 


PERINATAL 
INFANT 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE 


In  this  report  are  assembled  charts  and  tables  present- 
ing selected  data  on  births^,  and  on  deaths  among  infants, 
children  and  mothers  in  the  United  States  in  195^.  The  charts 
are  intended  to  provide  physicians  and  others  concerned  with 
the  health  and  well  being  of  mothers  and  children  with  a 
graphic  record  of  broad  aspects  of  national  experience  in 
natality,  and  in  fatality  of  childbearing,  being  born,  and  in 
childhood. 

Changes  in  these  vital  indices  reflect  national  trends 
in  conservation  of  maternal  and  child  life.  They  provide 
bench  marks  to  assist  in  defining  new  goals  and  to  gauge  pro- 
gress toward  them.   Trends  in  natality,  and  in  mortality  of 
infants,  older  children,  and  mothers  are  depicted  in  the 
charts  showing  successive  annual  rates  over  a  period  of  years. 
(Charts  1,  2,  h,   6,  11,  and  Ij. )  The  mortality  trends  are 
plotted  to  a  semilogarithmic  scale  to  visualize  percent  change 
in  rate  from  year  to  year.   (Charts  k,   6,  11,  and  13.)  On 
these  charts,  equal  slope  between  different  years,  or  between 
different  rates,  represents  equal  percent  change  in  rate. 

States  and  localities  may  wish  to  compare  their  own 
record  with  the  nationaJ.  experience.  To  this  end,  births, 
and  infant,  childhood,  and  maternal  deaths  to  residents,  are 
given  for  each  State,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Virgin 
Islands  in  tables  3,  h,   9,  and  12.  All  statistics  for  the 
total  United  States  iti  this  report  are  inclusive  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  except  Alaska  (U8  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia). 

Important  causes  of  infant,  childhood,  and  maternal 
mortality  in  195*+  and  a  decade  earlier  are  set  forth  in 
charts  7,  12,  and  l^t-.  The  available  information  regarding 
cause  of  death  represents  the  opinion  of  the  physician  com- 
pleting the  death  certificate,  as  to  imderlying  cause  to 


v;hich  the  death  was  due.  The  cause  of  death  so  determined  is 
classified  according  to  the  groupings  of  the  "Manual  of  the 
International  Statistical  Classification  of  Diseases,  Injuries, 
and  Causes  of  Death,"  Sixth  Revision  of  the  International 
Lists  of  Diseases  and  Causes  of  Death,  19^8,  World  Health 
Organization.  The  International  List  Number  for  each  of  the 
groupings  of  causes  of  death  shown  in  the  charts  will  be 
found  in  the  table  corresponding  to  the  chart  in  question. 

Many  of  the  charts  present  data  for  "v/hite"  and  "non- 
white"  mothers  and  infants  separately.   The  category  "white" 
includes  persons  reported  as  "white"  as  well  as  Mexican  and 
Puerto  Rican.  The  category  "nonwhite"  consists  of  persons 
reported  as  Negro,  American  Indian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  other 
small  "nonwhite"  groups  and  persons  of  mixed  "white"  and 
"nonv/hite"  groups. 

All  data  on  which  these  charts  and  tables  are  based 
were  f\irnished  by  the  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics, 
Public  Health  Service.  The  data  are  for  the  latest  year  in 
V7hich  final  figures  are  available  for  all  categories  of  in- 
formation covered  in  this  graphic  presentation. 
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CHART   1 


BIRTH  RATE,    UNITED  STATES,    1909-54 
Data  corrected  for  incomplete  registration  of  live  births 
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CHART  2 


LIVE   BIRTHS   BY  ATTENDANT,    UNITED  STATES,    1935-54 
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CHART  3  LIVE  BIRTHS  TO  NONWHITE  MOTHERS  UNATTENDED  BY  A  PHYSICIAN,    1954 

AS  A  PERCENT  OF  LIVE   BIRTHS  TO  NONWHITE  MOTHERS 

States  having  1%  or  more.      By  place  of  residence. 
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CHART  4  MORTALITY  OF   INFANTS  BEFORE,    DURING,    AND  AFTER   BIRTH 

UNITED  STATES,    1942-54 
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CHART  5  PERINATAL  MORTALITY  RATE  TO  THE 

END  OF  THE   NEONATAL  PERIOD,    BY  COLOR 

UNITED  STATES  (except  Rhode  Island),    1953-54 
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deaths  before  or  during  birth 
(fetal  deaths)  in  infants  born 
to  mothers  pregnant  20  or  more 
weeks,   per  1,000  births  (live 
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INFANT   MORTALITY  BY  AGE;   1916-54 
(U.    S.    Birth  Registration  Area) 
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CHART  7 


INFANT  MORTALITY 


Main  Causes  by  Sixth  Revision  of  the  International  Lists 
United  States,   1944    and  1954 
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CHART  8 


INFANT   MORTALITY,    BY  AGE,    UNITED  STATES,     1954 
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CHART  9 


MAIN  CAUSES  OF  INFANT  MORTALITY,   BY  AGE 
UNITED  STATES,  1954 
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CHART   10 


INFANT    MORTALITY    RATE 
UNITED    STATES,    1954 
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(by  place  of  residence) 
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CHART  11 


MATERNAL  MORTALITY,    1915-54 
UNITED  STATES  BIRTH  REGISTRATION  AREA 
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CHART  12 


MATERNAL  MORTALITY 

Main  Causes  by  Sixth  Revision  of  the  International  Lists 
United  States,  1944  and  1954 
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CHART   13 


CHILDHOOD  MORTALITY,   BY  AGE,    1900-54 
United  States  Death  Registration  Area 
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CHILDHOOD  MORTALITY 

Main  Causes  by  Sixth  Revision  of  the  International  Lists 
United  States,  1944  and  1954 
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CHART   15  MAIN  CAUSES  OF  MORTALITY  DUE  TO  ACCIDENTS  AMONG 

CHILDREN  UNDER  20,    BY  AGE  UNITED  STATES,    1954 
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Table   1.     BIRTH  RATE  AfID  TOTAl  NUM3EH  OF  LIVE  BIRTHS  BY  COLOR 
UNITED  STATES,   1909-5U 

Hates  are  per  1,000  estimated  mid-year  population  of  all  ages,   including  arrfid  forces  over- 
seas.    All   data  are   adjusted  for  underregistration  of  live   births.     Data  prior  to  1933  are 
adjusted  for  States  not  in  the  Birth  Registration  Area. 


Year 

Birth  rate 

Thousands  of  live 

births  * 

All 

White 

Nonwhite 

All 

White 

Nonwhite 

races 

races 

1951»<* 

25.3 

2I1.I 

31,. 9 

U,078 

3,1,75 

603 

1953^ 

25.0 

2U.0 

3l,.l 

3,965 

3,389 

575 

1952*» 

25.1 

21,. 1 

33.6 

3,913 

3,358 

555 

195l-»* 

2U.9 

23.9 

33.3 

3,823 

3,277 

5U6 

195c 

2I4.I 

23.0 

33.3 

3,632 

3,108 

521, 

191j9 

21.5 

23.6 

33.0 

3,6l49 

3,136 

513 

19U8 

21.9 

21.0 

32.1, 

3.637 

3,iia 

1,95 

19U7 

26.6 

26.1 

31.2 

3,817 

3,31,7 

1,69 

1?15 

21.1 

23.6 

28.1, 

3,Ull 

2,990 

I420 

19U5 

2C.li 

19.7 

26.5 

2,858 

2,U71 

388 

I9hh 

21.2 

20.5 

27.1, 

2,939 

2,5U5 

391, 

19u3 

22. 7 

22.1 

28.3 

3,101, 

2,701, 

1,00 

19a2 

2r.2 

21.5 

27.7 

2,989 

2,605 

38U 

19lil 

2C.3 

19.5 

27.3 

2,703 

2,330 

371, 

19hO 

19. li 

18.6 

26.7 

2,559 

2,199 

360 

193? 

1?.8 

18.0 

26.1 

2,1,66 

2,117 

31,9 

1938 

10.1 

18. 1, 

26.3 

2,196 

2,11,8 

31,8 

1937 

18.7 

17.9 

26.0 

2,1,13 

2,071 

31,2 

1936 

18.1, 

17.6 

25.1 

2,355 

2,027 

328 

1935 

18.7 

17.9 

25.8 

2,377 

2,01,2 

33li 

1931* 

l/.O 

18.1 

26.3 

2,396 

2,058 

338 

1933 

18.!, 

17.6 

25.5 

2,307 

1,932 

325 

1932 

19.5 

18.7 

26.9 

2,lwO 

2,099 

31,1 

1931 

CC.2 

19.5 

26.6 

2,506 

2,170 

IT- 

1?30 

21. ■' 

20.6 

27.5 

2,61? 

3U, 

1929 

r:.: 

20. 5 

27.3 

2,582 

2.21,1: 

339 

i;28 

21.5 

28.5 

2,671, 

2,325 

31,9 

1927 

23.5 

22.7 

31.1 

2,5:2 

2,1,25 

377 

1926 

2I4.2 

23.1 

23. U 

2,839 

2,uia 

398 

1925 

25.1 

21.1 

31,. 2 

2,909 

2,506 

1,03 

192a 

26.1 

25.1 

31.6 

2,979 

2,577 

1,01 

1923 

26.0 

25.2 

33.2 

2,910 

2,531 

380 

1922 

26.2 

25.1, 

33.2 

2,882 

2,507 

375 

1921 

23.1 

27.3 

35.8 

3,055 

2,657 

398 

1920 

27.7 

26.9 

35.0 

2,950 

2,566 

383 

1919 

26.1 

25.3 

32.1, 

2,71,0 

2,387 

353 

1518 

28.2 

27.6 

33.0 

2,91,8 

^     -'OQ 

360 

1917 

2P.< 

27.9 

32.9 

2,911, 

2^587 

357 

1916 

Z'y.i 

28.5 

— 

2,961, 

2,59? 

1715 

29.5 

25. 9 

-- 

2,965 

2,59li 

— 

191L 

*-7  • ,' 

29.3 



2,966: 

2,588 

1913 

29.5 

2?.  8 

-- 

2,869 

2,1,97 

«_ 

1912 

29.8 

29.0 

— 

2,81,0 

2,U67 



1911 

29.9 

29.1 

— 

2,809 

2,1,35 

__ 

1910 

30.1 

29.2 

— 

2,777 

2,1,01 

— 

1909 

30.0 

29.2 

2,718 

2,3U1, 

— 

*    IJuFibers  of  births  are  estimates  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand  without  being  adjusted 
to  totals,  which  are  independently  rounded. 


«*  Based  on  a  50-percent  sanple , 
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TAHU;  2.      PERCENT   OF  BIRTHS  BY  ATTENDANT  AND  COLOR,    AMD  NUMBER 

OF  REGISTERED  -LIVE   BIRTHS  SOf  COLOR:   UNITED  STATES,   1935-5U 


PERCECT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BIRTHS 

In  hospital 

AttA'Hded  bj- 

Attended   by 

N'liriber  of 

Year  and  color 

(phj'sician 
attendant 

plX,'sician 
out3i<3e 

miriwife   or 
other  nonmBdioal 

registered 
live  births 

ass'jraed) 

hospital. 

attendant 

Total 

19llj 

93.6 

2.9 

3.5 

14,017,362 

1953 

92.6 

3.5 

3.7 

3,902,120 

1952 

91.7 

l4.2 

);.l 

3,eij6,986 

1951 

90.0 

5.5 

1..5 

3,750,850 

1950 

88.0 

7.1 

1;.9 

3,55l4,]J49 

I9I49 

86.7 

8.1 

5.1 

3,559,529 

1918 

85.6 

9.1 

5.3 

3,535,068 

191j7 

81;.  e 

10.1 

5.1 

3,699,9140 

19L6 

82.1; 

12.2 

5.a 

3,288,672 

191i5 

78.8 

11;. 7 

6.1, 

2,735.1;56 

19l4lt 

75.6 

17.7 

6.8 

2, 791;,  800 

1913 

72.1 

21.0 

7.0 

2,93U,860 

19U? 

67.9 

2I4.7 

7.1; 

2,808,996 

19W 

61.2 

30.2 

8.6 

2,513,1;27 

191iO 

55.8 

35.0 

9.3 

2,360,399 

1939 

51.1 

39.1 

9.7 

2,265,588 

1938 

ue.o 

la. 8 

10.1 

2,286,962 

1937 

Uh.Q 

l4l;.6 

10.6 

2,203,337 

1936 

I4O.9 

!;7.3 

11.7 

2,11,1;,  790 

1935 

36.9 

50.6 

12.5 

2,155,105 

Whita 

19'^U 

97.0 

2.1 

0.9 

3,ia;3,630 

1953 

96.5 

2.6 

0.9 

3,356,772 

1952 

95.7 

3.? 

1.1 

3,322,658 

1951 

9I4.I 

It.li 

1.2 

3,237,072 

1950 

92.8 

5.9 

1.3 

3,063,627 

19h9 

91.6 

6.9 

I.I4 

3,083,721 

19h8 

90. U 

8.1 

1.5 

3,080,316 

1917 

89.3 

9.2 

1.5 

3, 271;,  620 

19)i6 

87.1 

11.2 

1.6 

2,913, 61;5 

19li5 

81;. 3 

13.7 

2.0 

2,395,563 

19Uli 

81.0 

16.9 

2.1 

2,1;  51;.  700 

19)43 

77.2 

20.6 

2.2 

2, 591,,  763 

19li2 

72.7 

214.8 

2.5 

2,1,86,9314 

19l»l 

65.7 

31.2 

3.1 

2, 201;.  903 

19ljO 

59.9 

36.5 

3.6 

2,067,953 

1939 

55.0 

la.i 

3.9 

1,982.671 

1938 

51.6 

'au2 

I4.2 

2,005,955 

1917 

148.2 

li7.3 

1,.5 

1,928,1;37 

1936 

13.9 

50.1; 

5.7 

1,881,883 

1935 

39.6 

5U.0 

6.1, 

1,888,012 

Honv*i te 

1951 

73.1 

7.8 

19.1 

573,732 

1953 

70.3 

9.0 

20.7 

51,5, 31,8 

1952 

66,1; 

10.6 

23.0 

521,328 

1951 

62.14 

12.3 

25.); 

513,778 

1950 

57.9 

II4.3 

27.8 

1,90.52? 

191j9 

55.1 

15.9 

29.0 

)4  75,808 

19)48 

52.9 

16.6 

30.6 

U5!;,752 

191.7 

li9.7 

17.7 

32.6 

1,25,320 

19)j6 

a5.2 

20.0 

31;. 5 

375,027 

I9I45 

I4O.2 

21.7 

38.1 

339,893 

19l|l» 

37.0 

23.1 

19.9 

3140,100 

19!j3 

33.3 

2!;.0 

l'i2.7 

31,0,097 

191,2 

30.6 

21;. 0 

h^.^ 

322,062 

19la 

29.0 

23.3 

1,7.7 

308,  521; 

19lj0 

?6.7 

21,.: 

I49.2 

292.!;!46 

1939 

21;.  3 

2!i,8 

50.9 

282   917 

1938 

22.7 

25.0 

52.3 

281^007 

1937 

21. G 

25.5 

53.5 

271:,  900 

1936 

19.5 

25.5 

55.0 

262,907 

1935 

18.2 

26.1, 

55.1; 

267,093 
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TABLE  3.     NW23ER  OF  BIRTHS     BY  COLOE.     ffiRCENT  THAT  WERE  NONWHITE 
TOUTED  STATES,  EACl-   STATE  AND  TE.'lIJTORY^  AlfD  SPEdFIED  POSSESSIONS,   195U 

(By  place  of  residence.     Based  on  50  percent  sample   of  registered  live  births.) 


State 


Numbor  of  births 


Total 


White 


Nonwldte 


Percent 

that  were 

nonwhite 


United  States 


1/ 


Alabana 

.Uaska  2/ 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii  2/ 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Marj-land 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Olio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico  2/ 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vennont 

Virgin  Islands  2/. . . . 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


U,017,362 

82,i;';8 

7,038 

26, 820 

U3,U28 

306,290 
38,918 
50,396 
9,69U 
21,012 
81i,93U 

100,1(20 
16,202 
17,17li 

217,li20 

109, OOU 
63,198 
53,U78 
75,116 
86,1^46 
22,612 
66,378 

107,770 

192,332 
80,976 
6U,672 
93,608 
17,318 
33,852 
5,8U6 
12,251i 

118,398 
25,638 

335,510 

nU,  81i6 
17,U10 

222, 65U 
51,230 
38,658 

2ai4,682 
77,832 
18,0U6 
65,11*0 
18,166 
85,831. 

239,220 

23,500 

9,298 

879 

95,210 

62,7Ul4 

l46,5U» 

91,872 

8,938 


3,)4ii3,630 

50,681* 

5,213 

22,7Ul4 

30,156 

277,866 
37,6U8 
U7,996 
7,953 
io,o51j 
61 , 700 
6i4,388 
3,722 
16,878 

188,5914 

101,368 
62,52U 
50,788 
69,172 
52,302 
22,500 
52,288 

10U,856 

171,552 
79,7146 
28,<502 
82,U76 
I6,39l4 
32,712 
5,228 
12,226 

106,0148 
23,258 

301, 522 
76,680 
16,930 

201,390 
145,090 
37,680 

222,916 
58,1*00 
17,556 
36,558 
17,208 
67,680 

206,3140 

23,036 

9,27U 

1*9 

70,692 

60,098 

143,816 

89,282 

8,676 


573,732 

31,771* 

1,825 

14,076 

13,272 

28,1*21) 

1,270 

2,1*00 

1,736 

10,958 

23.23I4 

36,032 

12,1*80 

296 

28,826 

7,636 

67li 

2,690 

5,91*1* 

3I4.II4I4 

112 

114,090 

2,911* 

20,780 

1,230 

35,770 

11,132 

92I4 

l,ll40 

618 

28 

12,350 

2,380 

33,988 

38,166 

I480 

21,261* 

6,11*0 

978 

21,766 

19,1*32 

1*90 

28,582 

958 

18, 1514 

32,880 

lt61* 

21* 

830 

2it,3l8 

2,61*6 

2,728 

2,590 

262 


11*. 3 

38.5 

25.? 

15.2 

30.6 

9.3 

3.3 

I4.8 

17.9 

52.2 

27.I4 

35.9 

77.0 

1.7 

13.3 

7.0 

1.1 

5.0 

7.9 

39.5 

0.5 

21,2 

2.7 

10.8 

1.5 

55.3 

11.9 

5.3 

3.1* 

10.6 

0.2 

10. U 

9.3 

10.1 

33.2 

2.8 

9.6 

12.0 

2.5 

8.9 

25.0 

2.7 

1*3.9 

5.3 

21.2 

13.7 

2.0 

0.3 

9I4.I* 

25.5 

1*.2 

5.9 

2.8 

2.9 


1/     Exclusive   of  Alaska,  Hawaii,   Puerto  Rico,   and  Virgin  Islands. 
2/     By  place   of  occurrence. 
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Table  1*.     PERCENT  CF  BIRTHS  BT  ATTENDAHr  AND  COLOR 
UNITED  STATES,  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITCET,   AND  SPECIFIED  POSSESSIONS,   1951l 

In  Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands,   births  in  hospitals  nsy  be  attended  by  nddwlrss  or  persons  other 
than  ptgreicians.  For  all  other  areas,  it  is  assumed  that  births  in  hospitals  are  attended  by  pl^slcians. 

(^  place  of  residence.     Based  on  $0  percent  sajQ>le  of  registered  lire  hLrths.) 


State 


Total 


Pliysiclan 


In 
hoapl- 
tal 


Outside 
hospi- 
tal 


No 
DBdlcal 
attend- 
ant 


White 


Physician 


In 
hospi- 
tal 


Outside 
hospi- 
tal 


No 
nsdical 
attend- 
ant 


Nanwhite 


Kysician 


In 
hospi- 
tal 


Outside 
hospi- 
tal 


Itaited  States  l/ 

Alabama 

Alaska  2/ 

ArlaonaT 

Arkansas 

Calif  omia ■ 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colxmifala., 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii  2/ , 

Idaho..? < 

intnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ibssachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Mcmtana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hanpshlzv 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

ffliio 

Oklahona. 

Oregcm 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico  2/ 

Rhode  IslandT 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Tensont 

Virgin  Islands  2/. . . . 

Virginia T 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wlconsln 

VCrondng 


9k 

7U 
88 
9U 
76 
99 
97 

100 
95 
99 
88 
81 
98 
99 
97 
98 
99 
99 
86 
91 
96 
95 
99 
99 
99 
60 
9U 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
85 
99 
83 
99 
98 
91» 
99 
98 
U8 

100 
72 
98 
90 
87 
99 
98 
89 
85 
99 
88 
99 
99 


7 

1 
2 

U 
1 
2 
0 
1 
1 
3 
k 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 

10 
2 

u 

3 

1 

1 

1 

10 

5 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
7 
1 
2 

u 

1 

2 
2 

0 
8 
1 
6 
5 
1 
2 
0 
6 
1 
10 
1 
1 


19 

11 
U 

13 
0 

1 

0 

U 

0 
9 
15 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

U 
7 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
30 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

7 

0 
10 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

50 

0 

20 

1 
1. 

8 
0 
0 

11 

9 

0 
2 
0 
0 


97 

92 
99 
96 
92 
99 
97 

100 
99 

100 
98 
97 

100 
99 
99 
98 
99 
99 
87 
98 
96 
98 
99 
99 
99 
9U 
95 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
85 
99 
96 
99 
98 
96 
99 
98 
hi 

100 
96 
99 
93 
89 
99 
98 
9U 
9U 

100 
89 
99 
99 


6 

0 
2 

7 

1 
2 
0 

1 
0 

1 

2 
0 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
9 
1 
U 
2 
1 
1 
1 
5 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
0 
3 
1 
5 
5 
1 
2 
0 

U 

0 
9 

1 
1 


2 

1 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

k 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

51 
0 

1 

0 
2 

6 
0 
0 
6 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 


73 

U5 
58 
8U 
U2 
98 
97 

100 
79 
98 
62 
52 
98 
98 
88 
92 
97 
93 
78 
81 
95 
87 
99 
97 
97 
33 
90 
97 
98 
96 

100 
97 
8U 
97 
56 
95 
98 
79 
97 
97 
52 

100 
U2 
90 
7U 
77 
95 

100 
89 
58 
98 
78 
97 
98 


8 

10 

1 
1 

18 
1 
2 
0 
2 
2 
8 
7 
0 
2 

11 
7 
3 
7 

18 
It 
3 
5 
1 
3 
1 

15 
7 


2 
0 
3 
2 
3 

16 
0 
2 
9 
2 
3 
1 
0 

11» 
1 

12 
6 
0 
0 
0 

10 

1 

19 
3 

0 


1/  EicluslvB  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands. 
2/  ^  place  of  occurrence. 
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TABLE   5.      PERINATAL  MORTALITY  TO  THK  END  OF  TIE   e'UiSl  WEEK,    AND  TO  Liffi  END  OF  THE  FIRST  M0^ITH 
OF  POSTNATAL  LIFE,    UNITED   STATES:    19li2-5l4  -' 

Deaths  of  live   born   infants   in   specified  age    "croups,   and  deaths  before   or  during  birth 
(fetal  deaths)   of  infants  born  to  mothers  pregnant  20  or  more  weeks,   or  duration  ijnreoorted 


.-EIUNATAL  PERIOD  i.^  TO  END  OF  SPECIFIED   POSTNATAL  AGE  GROUP 

First  month 

First  week 

YEAR 

Toul  1/ 

Eefore  or 
during  birth    . 
(fetal  death)   i' 

Under  28 

days    (neonatal 

death)   2' 

Total  i/ 

Before   or 
during  birth,   , 
(fetal   death)   ii' 

Under    , 
7   days  ■!-' 

Rate    per  1,000  infants  alive   at  the   beginning  of   the   interval   specified 

19";ij 

35.9 
36.7 
37. I4 
38.1 
39.0 
I4O.5 

I4I.9 
!i2.9 

147.2 
I48.O 
I48.I 

50.0 

17.2 
17.5 
13.0 
18.5 
18.8 

19.14 

20.2 
20.6 
22.3 
23. )4 
23.9 
23.9 
25.0 

19.1 
19,6 
19.8 
20.0 
20.5 

21. a 

22.2 
22.8 

2a. 0 
2a.  3 
2a. 7 
2a.7 

25.7 

33.6 
3a.  3 

3a. 9 
35.6 
36.a 
37. a 

38.7 
39.5 

ai.9 
a2.7 
a3.a 
a3.a 
a5.3 

17.2 
17.5 
18.0 
18.5 
18.8 

i9,a 

20.2 
20.6 
22.3 

23. a 

23.9 
23.9 

2'^.0 

16.8 

1953 

17.1 

1952 

17.3 

1951 

17.5 

1950 

19ij9 

17,8 
18.3 

19I48 

19(j7 

18.9 
19.3 

19I46 

I9I45 

20.1 
19.7 

191,1, 

20.0 

19I43 

19I42 

20.0 
20.9 

Number  of  deaths 

1951, 

1146,833 
ll4S,725 
1146,700 
114  5,761 
ia,117 
1)46,910 

151,26a 
162,213 
153,928 
132,106 
137,370 
lha,505 

11414,139 

70,109 
69,393 
70,aa7 
70,569 
68,262 
70,58a 

72,838 
77,917 

7a,8a9 

65,513 
68,37a 
71,873 
72,017 

76,72a 

76,332 
76,253 
75,192 
72,355 
76, 326 

78,a26 
8a, 296 
79,079 
66,593 
68,996 
72,632 
72,122 

137, a62 

136,177 
136,827 
136,082 
131,679 

135,758 

139,631 
ia9,202 
iao,897 
119,505 

12a, laa 
130, a53 
130,597 

70,109 
69,393 

7o,aa7 

70,569 
68,262 
7  J,  58a 

72,838 
77,917 
7a,8a9 
65,513 
68,37a 
71,873 
72,017 

67,353 
66,78a 
66, 380 
65,513 
63,ai7 
65,17a 

66,793 
71,285 
66,oa8 
53   992 

1953 

1952 

1950.... 

19147 

191,5, 

S5   770 

191,3 

58   5R0 

58,580 

1/     In  195a,    all   States  except   Rhode    island   required   reporting  of   fetal   deatns   in  oregnancies   of   2  J    or  more   Me^ks 
duration    (variously  worded,    as:    "after  5  months;"   "advanced  to   5th  month;"    "reached   20  weeks;"   "after  not  less 
than   20  weeks;"    "after  at  least   20  weeks").      Rhode   Island   required   reporting   In  195a   at  six  comoleted  months 
or  mor^   of  pregnancy.     For  reporting  requirements  in  other  years,    in  each   State,   see     "Vit^l   Statistics  of   the 
United  States,"  publisned  annually  by  the   National  Office   of    Vital   Statistics. 

2/     For    the    unborn  infant,    the    beginning   of  the   perinatal  period,    referred   to   here,    is  coincident  with   or  urior   to 
onset  of   labor   (or  other  termination  of  pregnancy).      For  a  relatively    snail  numter  of  fetal    deaths   in   oregnancio 
of   20  or  more  weeks,   gestational   age   at  death   can   be   expected    to  be    somewhat  less   than  20  weeks. 

2/    The  perinatal   mortality  rate   to  the  end  of   the   first  month  of  postnatal   life   is  the   number  of  fetal   and  of  neo- 
natal dea^hs  oer  1,000  births  (live   and  still). 

a/     The   fetal  mortality  rate   is   the  number  of  deaths  before   or  during  birth  per  1,000  births   (live   and  still). 

5/     In  19a9  and  following  years,    the  neona+al  period  is  liefined  as  under  28  days  of  postnatal   life,      prior  to  l'?a9, 
the   neonatal  period  was  under  30  day-.      The   neonatal  mortality   rate    is   the   number  of   deaths   in  the    neonatal 
period  per  1,000  live   births. 

6/     The   perinatal  mortality    rate    to  the  end  of  the    first  week   of  postnatal   life   is   tne   nimber   of   fetal   deaths   and 
of  deaths  under  one   week  of  age   per  1,000  births    (live   and  still). 


7/     The   postnatal  m.ortality  rate   under  one  week   of  age   is  the   number  of  deaths  uncer  7  day; 
births. 


age    per  1,000  live 
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Table  $a.     NEONATAL  MORTALITY  BY  AGE:     UNITED  STATES,   19U2-5U 
Rates  are  per  1,000  infants  alive  at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 


_ 

Neonatal  i> 

r  —          — 

«*      X 

7  days- 

Year 

( Tinder 

Under 

Under 

1  day 

2  days 

3-6 

under 

1  month) 

3  days 

1  day 

days 

1  mcnith 

RATE 

195U 

19.1 

lU.U 

9.6 

2.9 

2.0 

2.3 

2.U 

1953 

19.6 

1U.6 

9.7 

3.0 

2.0 

2.5 

2.5 

1952 

19.8 

IU.8 

9.7 

3.0 

2.1 

2.5 

2.6 

19  "51 

20.0 

li;.9 

9.8 

3.1 

2.1 

2.6 

2.6 

1950 

20.5 

15.3 

10.2 

3.1 

2.1 

2.6 

2.7 

19U9 

21. li 

15.7 

10.5 

3.2 

2.1 

2.7 

3.2 

19U8 

22.2 

16.1 

10.7 

3.1t 

2.1 

2.8 

3.U 

19)47 

22.8 

16.3 

10.7 

3.5 

2.2 

3.0 

3.6 

19U6 

2ii.O 

17.1 

ll,Ii 

3.5 

2.2 

3.1 

U.O 

191;5 

2li.3 

16.6 

llo? 

3.U 

2.1 

3.1 

U.7 

19Ui 

2li.7 

l6o8 

11.5 

3.3 

2.1 

3.2 

U.P 

19li3 

2U.7 

l6o9 

11.6 

3.3 

2.1 

3.1 

U.9 

19U2 

25.7 

17.7 

12.3 

3.3 

2.1 

3.2 

U.9 

NUWBEI 

I  OF  DEATHS 

195U 

76,72li 

58,071; 

38,670 

11,618 

7,786 

9,279 

9,371 

1953 

76,332 

57.111 

37,676 

11,552 

7,883 

9,673 

9,5U8 

1952 

76,253 

56,927 

37,U12 

11,593 

7,922 

9,153 

9,873 

1951 

75,192 

55,9li7 

36,673 

ll,5Uii 

7,730 

9,566 

9,679 

1950 

72,855 

5U,lill 

36,075 

11,081 

7,255 

9,006 

9,Ii38 

19U9 

76,326 

55,797 

37,259 

11,152 

7,386 

9,377 

11,152 

19U8 

78,li26 

57,032 

37,652 

11,916 

7,U6ii 

9,761 

11,633 

19U7 

8U,296 

60,289 

39,716 

12,683 

7,890 

10,996 

13,011 

19U6 

79,079 

56,loli 

37,603 

11,U06 

7,095 

9,9kh 

13,031 

19li5 

66,593 

U5,535 

30,67U 

9,129 

5,732 

8,U57 

12,601 

19hh 

68,996 

U7,090 

32,052 

9,219 

5,819 

8,680 

13,226 

19U3 

72,632 

U9,530 

3li,011i 

9,516 

6,000 

9,050 

1U,052 

19U2 

72,122 

U9, 758 

3li,6l6 

9,230 

5,912 

8,822 

13,5U2 

1/  In  19ii9  and  follo-scLng  years,  neonatal  is  defined  as  voider  28  days.     Prior 
""    to  19U9,  the  neonatal  period  was  under  30  days. 
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Tab].e  6.     INFANT  MORTALITY  BI  AQE  AND  COLOR:     UNITED  STATES,  1915-5U 

Rate  per  1,000  live  births.     Data  are  for  States  in  the  Birth  Itegistration 
Area  wliich  was  begun  in  1915  and  has  included  all  States  since  1933. 


Infant 

Neonatal 

Postneonatal 

Tear 

(Under  1  year) 

(Under  1  month) 

(Between 

1  month 

md  1  year) 

Total 

White 

Nonwhito 

Total 

White 

Nonwhite 

Total 

White 

Nonwhite 

1951* 

26.6 

23.9 

li2.9 

19.1 

17.8 

27.0 

7.5 

6.1 

15.9 

1953 

27.8 

25.0 

kh.7 

19.6 

18.3 

27.U 

8.2 

6.7 

17.3 

1952 

28.  )i 

25.5 

U7.0 

19.8 

18.5 

28.0 

8.6 

7.0 

19.0 

1951 

28.U 

25.8 

hh.B 

20.0 

18.9 

27.3 

8.1* 

6.9 

17.5 

1950 

29.2 

26.8 

Uli.5 

20.5 

19.1* 

27.5 

8.7 

7.1* 

17.0 

19U9 

31.3 

28.9 

U7.3 

21.h 

20.3 

28.6 

9.9 

8.5 

18.8 

19U8 

32.0 

39.9 

U6.5 

22.2 

21.2 

29.1 

9.8 

8.7 

17.1* 

19U7 

32.2 

30.1 

U8.5 

22.8 

21.7 

31.0 

9.h 

8.!* 

17.5 

19U6 

33.8 

31.8 

1*9.5 

2ii.O 

23.1 

31.5 

9.8 

8.7 

17.9 

19U5 

38.3 

35.6 

57.0 

21*. 3 

23.3 

32.0 

lU.O 

12.3 

25.0 

19Uli 

39.8 

36.9 

60.3 

21*.  7 

23.6 

32.5 

15.1 

13-3 

27.8 

19U3 

UO.U 

37.5 

62.5 

21*. 7 

23.7 

32.9 

15.7 

13.8 

29.6 

19U2 

1*0.U 

37.3 

6U.6 

25.7 

21*.5 

3U.6 

11*. 7 

12.8 

30.0 

19U1 

U5.3 

la. 2 

7U.8 

27.7 

26.1 

39.0 

17.6 

15.1 

35.8 

19140 

U7.0 

U3.2 

73.8 

28.8 

27.2 

39.7 

18.2 

16.0 

3U.1 

1939 

U8.0 

hh.i 

7U.2 

29.3 

27.8 

39.6 

18.7 

16.5 

3U.6 

1938 

51.0 

lt7.1 

79.1 

29.6 

28.3 

39.1 

a.u 

18.8 

1*0.0 

1937 

5I4.U 

50.3 

83.2 

31.3 

29.7 

U2.1 

23.1 

20.6 

la.i 

1936 

57.1 

52.9 

87.6 

32.6 

31.0 

U3.9 

2l*.5 

21.9 

1*3.7 

1935 

55.7 

51.9 

83.2 

32.1* 

31.0 

1*2.7 

23.3 

20.9 

U0.5 

193U 

60.1 

5U.5 

91*. U 

31*. 1 

32.3 

1*5.3 

26.0 

22.2 

1*9.1 

1933 

58.1 

52.8 

91.3 

31*. 0 

32.1 

U5.8 

2I4.I 

20.7 

U5.5 

1932 

57.6 

53.3 

86.2 

33.5 

32.0 

1*3.7 

2l*.l 

21.3 

U2.5 

1931 

61.6 

57.U 

93.1 

3U.6 

33.2 

U5.2 

27.0 

21*. 2 

1*7.9 

1930 

6U.6 

60.1 

99.9 

35.7 

3l*.2 

1*7.U 

28.9 

25.9 

52.5 

1929 

67.6 

63.2 

102.2 

36.9 

35.6 

U7.3 

30.7 

27.6 

51*.  9 

1928 

68,7 

61,.0 

106.2 

37.2 

35.7 

U8.8 

31.5 

28.3 

57.1* 

1927 

6U.6 

60.6 

100.1 

36.1 

35.0 

1*6.1 

28.5 

25.6 

5l*.o 

1926 

73.3 

70.0 

111.8 

37.9 

37.1 

1*8.0 

35.U 

32.9 

63.8 

1925 

71.7 

68.3 

110,8 

37.8 

36.fi 

U9.5 

33.9 

31.5 

61.3 

192Ji 

70.8 

66.8 

112.9 

38.6 

37.1* 

51.2 

32.2 

29.1* 

61.7 

1923 

77.1 

73.5 

117.U 

39.5 

38.6 

1*9.9 

37.6 

3U.9 

67.5 

1922 

76.2 

73.2 

110.0 

39.7 

38.8 

1*9.9 

36.5 

3l*.l* 

60.1 

1921 

75.6 

72.5 

108.5 

39.7 

38.7 

50.3 

35.9 

33.8 

58.2 

1920 

85.8 

82.1 

131.7 

la. 5 

UO.U 

55.0 

l*i*.3 

la. 7 

76.7 

1919 

86.6 

83.0 

130.5 

ia.5 

1*0.3 

55.2 

1*5.1 

1*2.7 

75.3 

1918 

100.9 

97. U 

161.2 

Ul*.2 

1*3.3 

60.5 

56.7 

51*.l 

100.7 

1917 

93.8 

90.5 

150.7 

1*3.U 

1*2.6 

58.0 

50.1* 

U7.9 

92.7 

1916 

101.0 

99.0 

181*.  9 

l*l*.l 

1*3.5 

68.9 

56.9 

55.5 

116.0 

1915 

99.9 

98.6 

181.2 

1*1*.U 

^^ 

M^ 

55.5 

•" 

*  In  191*9  and  following  years,  neonatal  is  defined  as  under  28  days;  postneonatal  as 
28  d^s  to  under  one  year.     Prior  to  191*9,   the  neonatal  period  was  under  30  days. 
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Table  8.       INFANT  MORTALITY  RATES  BY  AGE  FOR  MAIN  CAUSES 
UNITED  STATES,  19$U 

Rates  are  per  1,000  live  births*     Niunbers  after  names  of  causes  are  categoiy  num- 
bers of  the  Sixth  Revision  of  the  International  listSc   Exclusive  of  fetal  deaths. 


Cause  of  death 


Infant 
(Under 
1  year) 


Neonatal 
(l&ider 
28  days) 


Postneonatal 
(28  days) 
to  1  year) 


All  causes 

Certain  diseases  of  early  infancy 760-76 

With  immaturity  (.5) 

Without  BBntion  of  immaturity  ( .0) 

Inmaturity  unqualified 776 

Postnatal  asphyxia  and  atelectasis 762 

With  inmaturj-ty  (.5) 

Without  fflsntion  of  iaunaturity  (.0) 

Birth  injuries .760-1 

With  immaturity  (.5) • 

Without  mention  of  immaturity  ( .0) 

PnaumoirLa  of  newborn 763 

With  imicaturity  (.5) 

Without  mention  of  immaturity  (.0) 

Hemolytic  disease  of  neKbom 

(eiythroblastosis) 770 

With  immaturity  {.$) 

Without  mention  of  immaturitT-  (.0) 

Hemorrhagic  disease  of  newborn 771 

With  immaturily  (.5) 

Without  mention  of  immaturity  ( . 5) 

Diarrhea  of  newborn 76U 

With  imaturity  (.5) 

Without  mention  of  immaturity  (.0) 

Neonatal  disorders  airLsing  from  maternal 

toxemia 769 

With  immaturity  ( .  ^) 

Without  mention  of  immaturity  (.0) 

Other  and  ill -defined  diseases  peciiliar 
to  early  infancy,  including  nutritional 

maladjustment .765-8,   772-li 

With  inmaturity  ( .5) 

Without  mention  of  immaturity  ( ,0) 

Congenital  malformations 750-9 

Influenza  and  pneumonia  (exc.  pneiunonia  of 

newborn) li80-93 

All  other  diseases  of  respiratory 

^stem U70-5,   $00-27 

Gastiritis,  duodenitis,  enteritis,  and 

colitis  (exc.  diarrhea  of  newborn)  ..51i3,  $71-2 
All  infective  and  parasitic  diseases.,.. 001 -138 
Accidenl^al  mechanical  suffocation  in 

bed  or  cradle .E92li 

All  other  accidental  causes. ..E800-923,  E92$-62 

Othe r  specified  conditions .Residual 

Qyiqjtoras  and  ill -defined  conditions 780-9$ 


26.6 
1$.8 
11. li 
h.h 
$.1 
k.h 
2.9 
1.$ 
2.8 
1.$ 
1.3 
0.8 
0.3 
0.$ 

0.6 
0.1 
0.$ 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 

0.1 
0.0 
0.1 


1.3 

1.0 
0.3 
3.8 

2.1 

0.6 


19.1 
1$.U 
11.2 
k.2 
$.1; 
U.3 
2.9 
l.li 
2.7 
1.5 
1.2 
0.8 
0.3 
0.$ 

0.6 
0.1 
0.$ 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 

0.1 
0.0 
0.1 


1.1 

0.9 
0.2 
2.1; 

0.0 

0.2 


0.9 

0.0 

0.$ 

0.1 

0.3 

0.0 

0.6 

0.1 

1.3 

0.$ 

0.7 

o.U 

7.$ 
o.U 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

0 

0 

0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.2 
0,1 
0.1 

l.li 

2.1 

o.k 

0.9 
O.Ii 

0.3 

0.$ 
0.8 
0.3 
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Table  9.     INFAJ4T  DEATHS  AND  MORTALITY  RATE     BT  COLOR 
UNITED  STATES,  EACH  STATE  AND  TERKTrOOr,   AND  SPECinED  POSSESSIONS,   19$U 

(5y  place  of  resldenca) 


State 


Number  of  infant  deaths 


Total 


White 


Nonwhite 


Rata  per  1,000  live  births 


Total 


VAiite 


United  States  1/ 

Alabama 

Alaska  2/ 

ArlsooaT 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dlst.  of  Columbia. . . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii  2/ 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoiurl 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Haspshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Msxico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico  2/ 

Rhode  IslandT 

Soutii  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands  2/.... 

Virginia T 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

posing 


106,791 

2,76U 

21*7 

1,068 

1,153 

7,250 

1,213 

1,130 

285 

609 

2,6U2 

3,196 

363 

U07 

5,U32 

2,790 

1,3U7 

1,318 

2,281 

2,61U 

56U 

1,80U 

2,lt9U 

U,792 

1,768 

2,369 

2,521 

398 

782 

lli7 

280 

2,778 

1,090 

7,881 

3,1*65 

U25 

5,575 

1,397 

869 

6,063 

1*,U82 

1*16 

2,11*2 

1*62 

2,598 

7,1*36 

1*89 

233 

3U 

2,920 

1,515 

1,317 

2,012 

270 


82,200 

1,3U5 

119 

700 

697 

6,391* 

1,151 

1,021* 

189 

268 

1,520 

1,581 

92 

386 

U,268 

2,U59 

1,311 

1,202 

2,005 

1,160 

561 

1,162 

2,1*09 

1*,063 

1,729 

757 

2,008 

338 

728 

113 

280 

2,236 

903 

6,598 

1,691 

1*02 

U,711* 

1,106 

83U 

5,11*6 

3,91*8 

388 

8U5 

399 

1,862 

6,037 

1*68 

233 

6 

1,783 

1,381 

1,200 

1,901 

21*3 


21*,  591 

1,1*19 
128 
368 
1*56 
856 

62 
106 

96 

3ia 

1,122 

1,615 

271 

19 

1,161* 

331 

36 

116 

276 

1,1*3U 

3 

61*2 

85 

729 

39 

1,612 

513 

60 

51* 

31* 

0 

51*2 

187 

1,283 

1,771* 

23 

861 

291 

35 

937 

53U 

28 

1,297 

63 

736 

1,399 

21 

0 

28 

1,137 

13U 

117 

111 

27 


26.6 


33.5 
35.1 
39.8 
26.5 
23.7 
31.2 
22  .U 
29.1* 
29.0 
31.1 
31.8 
22.1* 
23.7 
25.0 
25.6 
21.3 
21*.6 
30.1* 
30.2 
2l*.9 
27.2 
23.1 
21*.  9 
21.8 
36.6 
26.9 
23.0 
23.1 
25 


22.8 


23.5 
U2.5 
23.5 

30.2 
2U.U 
25-0 
27.3 
22.5 
2U.9 
57.6 
23.1 
32.9 
25.1* 
30.3 
31.1 
20.8 
25.1 
38.7 
30.7 
2l*.l 
28.3 
21.9 
30.2 


23.9 

26.5 

30.8 
23.1 
23.0 
30.6 
21.3 
23.7 
26.7 
21*.6 
21*. 6 

23.0 
22.6 
21».3 
21.0 
23.7 
29.0 
22.6 
21*.9 
22.2 
23.0 
23.7 
21.7 
26.2 
21*.3 
20.6 
22.3 
21.6 
22.9 
21.1 
38.8 
21.9 
22.1 
23.7 
23. U 
2U.5 
22.1 
23.1 

22.1 
23.1 
23.2 
27.5 
29.3 
20.3 
25.1 

25.2 
23.0 
27.1* 
21.3 
28.0 


1/  ExcluaivB  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands. 
2/  ^y  place  of  occurrence. 
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Table  10.   MATERNAL  MORTALITI  RATE  HI  COL(m:     UNITED  STATES,   1915-5U 

Data  ara  for  States  in  the  Birth  Registration  Area,  %rtiich  was 
begun  in  1915  and  has  included  all  States  since  1933. 


Year 

Rate 

per  10,000  live  births* 

Total 

White 

Nonirtiita 

19$U 

5.2 

3.7 

lU.U 

1953 

6.1 

k.k 

16.6 

1952 

6.8 

U.9 

18.8 

1951 

7.5 

5.5 

20.1 

1950 

8.3 

6.1 

22.2 

19U9 

9.0 

6.8 

23.5 

19U8 

11.7 

8.9 

30.1 

19U7 

13.5 

10.9 

33.5 

19U6 

15.7 

13.1 

35.9 

19U5 

20.7 

17.2 

U5.5 

19Uli 

22.8 

18.9 

50.6 

19U3 

2U.5 

21.1 

51.0 

19U2 

25.9 

22.2 

51i.U 

I9I4I 

31.7 

26.6 

67.8 

19U0 

37.6 

32.0 

77.3 

1939 

UO.U 

35.3 

76.2 

1938 

U3.5 

37.7 

8U.9 

1937 

1*8.9 

U3.6 

85.8 

1936 

56.8 

51.2 

97.2 

1935 

58.2 

53.1 

9U.6 

193U 

59.3 

5U.U 

89.7 

1933 

61.9 

56.U 

96.7 

1932 

63.3 

58.1 

97.6 

1931 

66.1 

60.1 

lll.lt 

1930 

67.3 

60,9 

II7.U 

1929 

69.5 

63.1 

119.9 

1928 

69.2 

62.7 

121.0 

1927 

6U.7 

59.U 

113.3 

1926 

65.6 

61.9 

107.1 

1925 

6U.7 

60.3 

116.2 

192U 

65.6 

60.7 

117.9 

1923 

66.5 

62.6 

109.5 

1922 

66.1* 

62.8 

106.8 

1921 

68.2 

6U.U 

107.7 

1920 

79.9 

76.0 

128.1 

1919 

73.7 

69.6 

12U.U 

1918 

91.6 

88.9 

139.3 

1917 

66.2 

63.2 

117.7 

1916 

62.2 

60.8 

117.9 

1915 

60.8 

60.1 

105.6 

♦  Maternal  deaths  occurring  jji  19U9-5U  ware  classified  by  the  Sixth 
IteTision  of  the  Intemational  lists.     If  the  data  had  been  classified 
by  the  procedures  used  for  19U8  and  earlier  years,   the  19U9-5U  rates 
would  have  been  approxiaately  IC^  higher. 
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Table  12<.  MATERNAL  DEATHS  AND  AVERAGE  MORTALITT  RATE  BI  COLOR 
UNITED  STATES,  EACH  STA1E  AND  TERRITCRT,  AND  SPECIFIED  POSSESSIONS,  1953 -5U 

(^y  place  of  reaidence) 


State 


Number  of  maternal  deaths 


Total 


White 


Nomrhlte 


Average  rate  per  10,000  lire  births 


Total 


White 


Nonwhite 


United  States  1/ 

Alabama 

Alaska  2/ 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

CcxvnBcticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Coluflibia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii  2/ 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentuclgr ■ 

Lovtiaiana 

Maine  

Marj-land 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana < 

Nebraska 

Nevada ■ 

New  Has^shire 

New  Ja  rsey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico  2/ 

Rhode   Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

ntah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands  2/.... 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Vtyoning 


U,U90 

219 

8 

28 

7U 

233 

35 

32 

9 

21 

118 

a? 

12 

13 

161» 

82 

53 

51 

115 

137 

19 

59 

69 

170 

50 

223 

lou 

8 

32 

h 

12 

lOli 

1*8 

313 

191 

16 

190 

67 

23 

233 

238 

17 

mi 

13 

125 

3U1 

10 

3 

1 

129 

hi 

50 

73 

5 


2,759 
62 

17 

31 

196 

32 

30 

1* 

5 

38 

71 

13 

122 
70 
51 
U3 
96 
Uh 
17 
33 
67 

119 
1*9 
35 
79 
7 
31 
2 
12 
70 
36 

216 
72 
11* 

152 
36 
22 

181 

11* 
38 
13 
73 
221* 
10 
3 

55 
38 
1*3 
68 
5 


1,731 

5.7 

157 

13.3 

— 

5.8 

11 

5.3 

U3 

8.6 

37 

3.9 

3 

1».6 

2 

3.2 

5 

U.8 

16 

5.0 

80 

7.1 

11*6 

10.9 

— 

3.7 

0 

3.8 

U2 

3.9 

12 

3.8 

2 

U.2 

8 

U.8 

19 

7.8 

93 

8.0 

2 

U.3 

26 

U.6 

2 

3.2 

51 

U.5 

1 

3.1 

188 

17.3 

25 

5.6 

1 

2.1* 

1 

U.8 

2 

3.6 

0 

5.0 

31* 

U.5 

12 

9.5 

97 

U.7 

119 

8.1; 

2 

U.6 

33 

u.u 

31 

6.5 

1 

2.9 

52 

U.8 

— 

15.3 

3 

U.8 

103 

11.0 

0 

3.6 

52 

7.U 

117 

7.2 

0 

2.1 

0 

1.6 

— 

5.7 

71. 

6.9 

9 

3.8 

7 

5.U 

5 

U.o 

0 

2.8 

U.l 
6.1 


2.U 
3.2 
5.6 

3.9 
3.3 
3.5 
U.l 
U.3 
7.0 
U.2 
3.8 
3.2 
3.2 
3.5 
3.1 
6.1 
U.8 
2.2 
U.8 
2.0 

5.0 
3.U 
7.8 
3.6 
U.8 
U.2 
3.9 
U.O 
2.9 
U.l 


3.9 
3.2 
U.9 
3.9 
2.9 


15.5 

2U.7 

13.8 
16.6 

6.8 
12. U 

U.U 
15.1 

7.5 
17.7 
20.3 

0 

7.7 

8.1 

IU.2 

15.5 

16.3 

13.8 

99.0 

9.5 

3.6 

13.0 

U.3 

26.2 

11.7 

5.8 

U.7 

17.6 

0 

lU.U 
26.1 
1U.8 
15.7 
21.8 

9.3 
25.1 

5.1 

12. U 


30. 
18. 


.9 
.3 

0 
1U.7 
18.2 

0 

0 

15.6 

18.0 
12.3 
10.1 

0 


1/  Exclusive  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands. 
2/  gy  place  of  occurrence. 
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Table     13 »  CHILDHOOD  MCRTALITY  RATE  BIT  AGE:     UNITED  STATES,   1900 -$U 

Rates  are  deaths  per  10,000  children  of  specified  ages.     Data  are  for 
States  in  the  Death  Registration  Area,   ^ich  was  begun  in  1900  and  has 
included  all  States  since  1933 • 


Year 

1-lii 

1-U 

5-iU 

Year 

1-lU 

1-Ii 

5-iU 

years 

years 

years 

years 

jrears 

years 

19$li 

7.3* 

11.8* 

5.0^ 

192U 

3U.U 

68.3 

20.1 

1953 

8.0 

13.0 

5.5 

1923 

39.1 

80.7 

21.5 

1952 

8.7 

lU.i 

5.9 

1922 

37.1 

7I4.2 

21.U 

1951 

8.7 

13.7 

5.9 

1921 

Ul.l 

80.1 

2li.7 

1950 

8.8 

13.9 

6.0 

1920 

li7.9 

98.7 

26.U 

19U9 

9.5 

15.0 

6.6 

1919 

U6.7 

92.8 

26.9 

19U8 

9.9 

16.0 

6.8 

1918 

76.5 

157. U 

UI.3 

19ii7 

10.0 

16.1 

7.1 

1917 

50.3 

106.6 

25.6 

1946 

11.5 

18.2 

8.2 

1916 

51.1 

111.2 

2U.5 

19I45 

12.7 

20.3 

9.0 

1915 

iU;.3 

92. ii 

23.0 

19hh 

13.8 

23.3 

9.U 

191)4 

li9.7 

10U.2 

25.I1 

19li3 

1I1.5 

25.6 

9.7 

1913 

55.9 

120.8 

27.0 

19U2 

13.5 

2li.3 

9.1 

1912 

51.U 

110.9 

2U.8 

19U1 

15.0 

28.0 

9.9 

1911 

55.5 

119.5 

27.0 

19l;0 

15.5 

28.9 

10. U 

1910 

63.3 

139.7 

29.1i 

1939 

16.6 

31.8 

10.9 

1909 

60.9 

13U.9 

28.2 

1938 

19.0 

38.U 

12.1 

1908 

63.8 

139.7 

30.3 

1937 

20.9 

Ul.9 

13.5 

1907 

67.1 

II16.8 

31.7 

1936 

22.3 

Ui.O 

Hi. 8 

1906 

71.0 

158.0 

32.7 

1935 

22.7 

kh.l 

15.3 

1905 

69.3 

lh9.9 

3U.0 

193li 

2U.6 

50.8 

15.3 

I90U 

73.9 

159.2 

36.7 

1933 

23.5 

U7.3 

15.0 

1903 

70.7 

15U.2 

3U.!i 

1932 

23.6 

Ii6.2 

15.1; 

1902 

73.1 

165.6 

33.1 

1931 

26.3 

52.7 

16.6 

1901 

75.B 

169.5 

35.1i 

1930 

27.8 

56.U 

17.2 

1900 

86.6 

198.  U 

38.6 

1929 

31.0 

62.6 

18.7 

1928 

32.1i 

6k.fi 

19.ii 

1927 

30.1i 

59.1 

18.9 

1926 

3ii.8 

72.3 

19.3 

1925 

32.8 

6U.1 

19.7 

*  In  195U  the  rate  for  white  children  of  ages  l-lli  years  was  6.6  and  the 
corresponding  rate  for  nonwhite  children  was  11. U.     For  ages  l-k  the  white 
and  nonwhite  rates  were  10,5  and  20.3,  while  for  ages  5-lU  the  white  and 
nonwhite  rates  were  U.8  and  6,8,  respectively. 
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COSTS  OF  SERVICES  TO  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

A  Study  of  N!ne  Stale   Programs 


INTRODUCTION 

To  explore  the  feasibility  and  usefulness  of  recording  and  analysing  the  kind,  annount 
and  cost  of  service  for  a  particular  child,  a  pilot  study  has  been  carried  out  with  the 
cooperation  of  nine  States  receiving  grants  for  services  to  crippled  children  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  official  State  agencies  administering  the  program  agreed  to 
provide  a  series  of  experimental  tabulations  from  the  data  available  in  their  records. 
Most  of  these  tabulations  cover  direct  expenditures  for  the  care  of  individual  children, 
classified  by  diagnosis  and  by  type  and  volume,  of  service.  In  addition,  six  of  the  nine 
participating  States  provided  supplementary  data  covering: 

(1)  expenditures  for  direct  services  which  had  not  been  related  explicitly  to  the  indi- 
vidual child  receiving  service  (e.g.,  the  annual  salary  of  a  staff  physical  thera- 
pist), and 

(2)  expenditures  for  indirect  services  and  other  costs  involved  in  operating  the 
Crippled  Children's  program. 

All  the  data  cover  a  period  of  one  year  (calendar  year  1953  for  the  majority  of  the 
States).  Since  many  children  receive  care  for  more  than  one  year  these  data  do  not  show 
the  total  cost  of  providing  care  for  long-term  cases.  Cost  data  for  completed  services 
would  be  of  additional  value. 

The  nine  States  participating  in  the  study  were  not  chosen  to  represent  the  country 
as  a  whole.  They  were  able  to  participate  because  they  had  integrated  service  and  ex- 
penditure records  relating  to  the  care  of  individual  children. 

These  States  are  widely  distributed  geographically.  Among  them,  each  type  of 
administering  agency  is  represented,  with  the  exception  of  a  welfare  department  (4  health 
departments,  2  commissions,  2  universities,   1  department  of  education). 

Moreover,  this  group  of  nine  States  covered  about  two-fifths  (almost  100,000  children) 
of  all  children  receiving  services  under  the  Crippled  Children's  program  in  the  year  of 
the  study.  The  six  States  reporting  additional  data  included  one-third  (over  80,000  children) 
of  all  children  served  in  the  program. 

Comparisons  wherever  possible  between  the  study  group  and  all  the  children  served 
in  the  program  show  certain  similarities  and  differences.  For  example,  the  proportion 
of  children  receiving  hospital  care  and  convalescent  home  care  in  the  nine  States  was 
quite  close  to  the  national  average,  but  the  average  length  of  hospital  or  convalescent  stay 
in  the  study  States  was  about  one -fourth  less  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  Both  the 
proportion  of  children  receiving  clinic  service  and  the  average  number  of  visits  were 
somewhat  lower  in  the  study  States  than  in  the  total  program.  The  main  differences  in 
the  diagnostic  distribution  as  shown  in  table  A  were  the  lower  proportion  of  children  with 
poliomyelitis  in  the  study  States  and  the  higher  proportion  of  children  with  eye  and  ear 
conditions.  For  the  most  part,  these  differences  would  tend  to  lower  average  costs  in 
the  study  States. 


Table  A — Comparison  of  Selected  Services  and  Diagnoses  in  Study  States  and 

Total  Program 

9  study  total    CC 

states  program 

Selected  services 

Percent  of  children  receiving  hospital  care 18.3  17.7 

Average  nunnber  of  days  per  child  receiving  hospital  care  ...  21.0  28.7 

Percent  of  children  receiving  convalescent  home  care 1.8  1,7 

Average  number  of  days  per  child  receiving  convalescent 

home  care 78.7  103.6 

Percent  of  children  receiving  clinic   service 70.2  80.7 

Average  number  of  visits  per  child  receiving  clinic  service.  -"^  1.9  2.1 

Average  number  of  visits  per  child  in  the  program 1.4  1.7 

Percent  distribution  of  diagnoses 

Total 100.0  100.0 

Tuberculosis,  nonrespiratory 0.7  1.1 

Poliomyelitis 5.7  11.9 

Cerebral  palsy 8.4  8.8 

Epilepsy 0.8  0.6 

Eye  conditions 7.1  3.7 

Ear  conditions 9.6  5.7 

Rheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease 4.6  3.8 

Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement 15.2  18.2 

Congenital  malformations 18.1  22.4 

Injuries  at  birth 0.6  1.0 

Accidents 5.6  5.3 

All  other 23.6  17.4 


^May    include     some    duplication;    the    number    of   children    receiving  service  at  agency- 
operated  clinics  and  at  clinics  where  services  were  purchased  have  been  combined. 


The  expenditure  data  provided  by  the  study  States,  even  in  the  six  States  reporting  in 
greatest  detail,  do  not  represent  total  program  costs  for  these  States.  For  example,  in 
some  instances  it  was  not  possible  to  allocate  to  the  Crippled  Children's  program  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  State  and  local  expenditures  for  generalized  health  services  without 
special  time  studies  which  were  not  included  within  the  scope  of  this  study.  However,  in 
the  Crippled  Children's  program,  in  contrast  to  other  health  department  programs,  most 
of  the  funds  are  spent  for  services  directly  related  to  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  indi- 
vidual children,  so  that  the  indentifiable  costs  reported  represent  a  very  substantial  part 
of  total  program  costs. 

The  findings  of  the  study  as  they  apply  to  the  group  of  cooperating  State  Crippled 
Children's  agencies  are  summarized  in  the  charts  and  tables  which  follow.  (Charts  1-4 
are  based  on  data  for  six  programs;  charts  5-15  cover  all  nine  programs.) 

THE  GENERAL  DISTRmUTION  OF  COSTS 

In  the  six  States  reporting  most  completely  almost  seven-eighths  of  the  program 
expenditures  represented  direct  services  to  individual  children.  Hospital  care  is  the 
major  cost  element- -expenditures  for  hospitalization  amount  to  almost  half  of  all  ex- 
penditures for  direct  services.  The  next  largest  item  was  professional  services.  One - 
fourth  of  the  money  for  direct  care  was  spent  for  salaries  and  fees  to  professional  staff 
providing  services,  mainly  at  clinics,  hospitals,  or  doctors'  offices,  or  in  the  child's 
home.  Expenditures  for  convalescent  home  care  and  appliances  followed,  each  accounting 
for  about  a  tenth  of  total  direct  care  expenditures.  Foster  home  care  was  provided  for 
less  than  one  percent  of  the  children,  with  an  average  of  35  days  of  care  per  child. 
Although  the  cost  per  child  receiving  such  care  came  to  $77,  total  expenditures  for  this 
service  represented  a  negligible  fraction  of  all  program  expenditures. 

Professional  services  of  many  kinds  are  extended  to  children  under  the  Crippled 
Children's  program.  Diagnostic  services  and  treatment  are  provided  by  physicians  in 
clinics,  through  home  and  office  visits,  and  by  means  of  inpatient  care  at  hospitals  and 
convalescent  homes.  These  children  also  receive  many  other  kinds  of  services  if  needed- - 
services  by  nurses,  physical  and  occupational  therapists,  medical  social  workers, 
dentists,  orthodontists,  speech  and  hearing  therapists,  and  other  consultants  and  techni- 
cians. 

All  identifiable  expenditures  for  professional  personnel  (including  both  direct  and 
indirect  services)  in  the  Crippled  Children's  program  over  a  year- -spread  over  all 
children  receiving  service  in  the  program  in  these  six  States--came  to  less  than  $35  for 
each  child  on  the  average.  Well  over  half  this  amount  ($19)  represented  physicians' 
services.  Under  $6  were  for  services  of  physical  and  occupational  therapists,  less  than 
$4  for  nurses'  services,  under  $2  for  dentists'  services.  These  figures  would  be  higher 
if  the  proportionate  cost  of  services  of  generalized  personnel  working  in  other  programs 
(e.g.,  local  public  health  nurses)  also  were  known. 

In  addition  to  the  services  of  professional  personnel,  Crippled  Children's  programs 
also  make  additional  expenditures  for  X-rays,  laboratory  work,  drugs,  anesthesia,  and 
blood  transfusions.  When  needed,  lodging,  and  maintenance  are  furnished  for  the  children 
and  their  parents.  Separable  expenditures  for  services  of  this  kind  accounted  for  about 
7  percent  of  total  program  expenditures  for  direct  services  in  the  nine  study  States  or 
$7  per  child  when  averaged  over  all  children  in  the  nine  programs.  This  average  is 
increased  to  over  $33  when  the  expenditures  are  related  only  to  those  children  who 
received  such  services. 


Total  average  annual  expenditures  for  these  varied  types  of  services  for  some  con- 
ditions classified  in  broad  diagnostic  groups  ran  close  to  $500;  in  more  detailed  diagnos- 
tic categories,  a  few  were  even  higher.  Among  the  high  cost  conditions  were  certain 
orthopedic  and  plastic  diagnoses;  without  the  program's  help,  the  expense  of  adequate 
treatment  would  be  a  crushing  burden  on  many  families.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
Crippled  Children's  programs  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  for  child  health  at  relatively 
low  average  expenditures  for  nonorthopedic  handicaps  like  epilepsy,  ear  conditions,  and 
some  eye  defects. 

In  general,  plastic  conditions  were  the  most  expensive  to  care  for  ($261  per  child 
per  year),  and  nonorthopedic  conditions  the  least  expensive  ($  13  1  per  child  per  year).  The 
average  annual  expenditure  per  child  with  an  orthopedic  handicap  was   $139. 

Table  B  shows  annual  expenditures  in  six  Crippled  Children's  agencies  for  broad 
diagnostic  categories. 

Table  B — Average  Annual  Expenditures  per  Child,  by  Diagnosis,  Six  Study-States 

average  annual 
diagnosis  number  of  children  expenditure  per  child 

All  diagnoses  82,Z23  $136 

Tuberculosis,  nonrespiratory  555  468 

Rheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease  3,808  319 

Accidents  5,105  277 

Cerebral  palsy  7,233  177 

Poliomyelitis  4,739  163 

Congenital  malformations  15,832  154 

Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of 

movement  11,700  99 

Eye  conditions  5,900  95 

Injuries  at  birth  540  89 

Ear  conditions  8,125  51 

Epilepsy  348  38 

All  other  18,338  90 

In  assessing  the  relative  impact  of  costs  on  program  resources  by  diagnostic  categories 
both  unit  costs  and  relative  frequencies  are  important.  One  way  of  looking  at  this  is  to 
compare  the  diagnostic  distribution  of  children  in  the  program  with  the  distribution  of 
expenditures  by  diagnosis.  The  results  of  such  connparison  may  be  seen  in  chart  4.  This 
chart  shows  that  for  certain  broad  diagnostic  groups  a  greater  proportion  of  total  pro- 
gram expenditures  is  required  than  the  proportion  of  children  with  such  diagnoses; 
while  for  other  diagnoses  the  reverse  is  true.  For  example,  children  served  by  the 
program  as  a  result  of  injuries  incurred  in  accidents  made  up  6  percent  of  the  total 
caseload  in  the  study  group  of  States,  but  expenditures  for  these  children  were  double 
this  proportion  (13  percent  of  total  program  expenditures).  On  the  other  hand,  one- 
tenth  of  the  children  had  ear  conditions,  but  expenditures  for  these  children  were  less 
than  4  percent  of  total  expenditures. 


HOSPITAL  CARE 

As  has  been  indicated  earlier,  hospitalization  is  the  most  expensive  single  item  in 
the  care  of  crippled  children.  One  of  the  elements  affecting  the  extent  of  hospitalization 
is  the  kind  of  cases  accepted  for  care.  For  some  diagnoses,  relatively  large  numbers  of 
children  need  hospital  care  and  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  hospital  may  be  extensive. 
But  these  two  factors  of  the  proportion  of  children  hospitalized  and  the  average  length 
of  stay  are  not  necessarily  related.  For  example,  rheumatic  fever  was  annong  the  top 
diagnoses  as  far  as  length  of  hospitalization  is  concerned,  but  ranked  much  lower  in 
percent  of  children  receiving  hospital  care.  In  the  case  of  ear  conditions,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  showed  the  shortest  period  of  hospitalization,  the  proportion  of  children 
who  went  to  the  hospital  was  close  to  the  over-all  average. 

As  far  as  cost  to  the  program  is  concerned,  congenital  malformations  and  effects 
of  accidents  were  the  most  important  diagnostic  groups  in  relation  to  hospital  care, 
representing  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  total  expenditures  for  hospitalization.  But  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  child,  unit  costs  were  highest  for  tuberculosis  of  the 
bones  and  joints  (over  $700  per  child  per  year)  and  rheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease 
(more  than  $600). 

CONVALESCENT  HOME  CARE 

Although  only  2  percent  of  the  children  received  convalescent  home  care,  expenditures 
for  this  service  were  a  significant  item,  amounting  to  almost  one -eighth  of  total  program 
expenditures  for  direct  care.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  long  periods  of  time  children 
remain  in  convalescent  homes  when  they  do  receive  this  service  - -almost  three  months, 
on  the  average. 

The  long  length  of  stay  also  accounts  for  the  high  average  expenditure  per  child  for 
convalescent  home  care.  In  the  three  top  diagnostic  categories  - -diseases  of  the  bones 
and  organs  of  movement,  cerebral  palsy,  and  rheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease --the 
average  ran  over  $800  per  child.  These  three  groups  of  handicaps  accounted  for  almost 
two-thirds  of  all  expenditures  for  convalescent  home  care. 

APPLIANCES 

The  provision  of  appliances  and  prostheses  is  an  important  service  under  the 
Crippled  Children's  program.  Not  only  are  braces,  artificial  limbs,  splints,  and  special 
shoes  provided  for  orthopedically  handicapped  children,  such  appliances  as  hearing  aids, 
glasses,  and  dental  prostheses  are  also  available  for  children  who  need  them.  Recent 
research  on  the  development  and  use  of  artificial  hands  and  arms  for  children  has  led 
to  special  programs  for  improved  services  to  children  with  congenital  or  accidental 
amputations. 

Expenditures  for  appliances  were  made  for  almost  a  fifth  of  the  children  in  the  study 
group  of  States  during  that  year.  The  proportion  was  appreciably  higher  for  some  of  the 
diagnostic  categories  - -over  two-fifths  for  the  children  with  polionnyelitis,  for  example, 
and  more  than  a  third  for  cerebral  palsy  and  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  joints. 


Four  groups  of  diagnoses  accounted  for  three  quarters  of  all  expenditures  for 
appliances  (cerebral  palsy,  congenital  malformations,  poliomyelitis,  and  diseases  of  the 
bones  and  organs  of  movement).  The  diagnoses  with  the  highest  unit  costs  per  child, 
however,  were  ear  conditions,  cerebral  palsy,  and  effects  of  accidents. 

CLINIC  SERVICE 

Although  State  programs  operate  their  own  clinics  for  crippled  children,  many  also 
purchase  clinic  service,  especially  in  out-patient  departments  of  hospitals.  In  the  study 
group  of  States,  two-thirds  of  the  clinic  visits  were  made  to  agency-operated  clinics. 
More  than  half  of  the  total  children  in  the  program  received  care  at  such  clinics;  one- 
sixth  of  all  children  went  to  clinics  on  a  fee  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  children  at  agency  clinics  had  an  average  of  1.6  visits  during  the 
year  at  these  clinics,  whereas  the  average  at  fee  clinics  was  almost  twice  as  high.  How- 
ever, since  some  of  the  same  children  may  have  attended  both  types  of  clinics,  this  is 
not  an  indication  of  the  overall  average  number  of  clinic  visits  per  child. 

Congenital  malformations  and  diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement- -the 
two  leading  specific  diagnostic  groups  in  the  program- -accounted  for  two-fifths  of  all 
clinic  visits. 

Not  only  were  congenital  malformations  first  in  number  of  children  served  in  the 
program;  they  were  also  the  leading  group  in  terms  of  cost.  This  was  true  both  in  terms 
of  total  program  expenditures  and  for  many  different  types  of  service  such  as  hospital 
care,  clinic  service,  and  professional  services.  Children  with  these  handicaps  accounted 
for  more  than  one -fifth  of  all  expenditures  in  the  Crippled  Children's  program  in  the 
study  group  of  States. 


TABLE  1.  --Summary  o(  Total  Expenditures,  by  Type  of  Service 

(6  State  Crippled  Children's  Agencies) 


Type  of  service 


Expenditures 


Amount 


Percent 
distribution^ 


Total 

Direct  services,    total 

Hospital  inpatient  care 

Convalescent  home  care 

Foster  home  care 

Professional  services,    including  clinic  service. 

Appliances 

All  other 

Indirect  services,    total 

Medical  and  allied  personnel 

Other  personnel 

Training 

All  others 


$11,216,908 


9,617,634 


85.7 


4,378,932 

1,081,139 

18,175 

2,527,783 

821,723 

789,882 


39.0 
9.6 
0.2 

22.5 

7.3 
7.0 


1,599,274 


14.3 


275,921 

800,922 

38,584 

483,846 


2.5 
7.1 
0.3 
4.3 


Based  on  unrounded  amounts. 


TABLE  2.  --Elxpenditures  for  Professional  Personnel  for  Direct  Services^ 

(6  State  Crippled  Children's  Agencies) 


Type  of  personnel 


Expenditures 


Percent 
distribution^ 


Total , 

Physicians 

Dentists 

Nurses 

Medical  social  workers 

Physical  and  occupational  therapists 

Speech  and  hearing  therapists 

All  other 


$2,383,055 


100.0 


1,489,837 

144,068 

193,032 

67,468 

415,109 

56,625 

16,917 


62.5 
6.0 
8.1 
2.8 

17.4 
2.4 
0.7 


^   Includes  professional  staff  paid  on  a  fee  basis    (including  physicians'    fees  at  clinics),   and  salaried  staff  providing 
direct  services. 

^  Based  on  unroiinded  amounts. 


TABLE  3.  — Elxpenditures  for  Professional  Personnel,  Direct  and  Indirect  Seryices-"- 

(6  State  Crippled  Children's  Agencies) 


Type  of  personnel 

Expenditures 

Average  expenditure  per  child  ^ 

Total 

Direct 

Indirect 

Total 

Direct 

Indirect 

Total 

$2,658,976 

$2,383,055 

$275,921 

$32 

$29 

$3 

1,585,398 

144,068 

301,472 

83,765 

463,499 

63,528 

17,246 

1,489,837 

144,068 

193,032 

67,468 

415,109 

56,625 

16,917 

95,561 

0 

108,440 

16,297 

48,390 

6,903 

330 

19 
2 
4 

1 
6 
1 
(') 

18 
2 
2 

1 
5 

1 

1 

Dentists 

0 

Nurses 

1 

(^) 

Physical  and  occupational  therapists 

1 

(^) 

All  other 

h) 

^   Includes  professional  staff  paid  on  a  fee  basis    (including  physicians'    fees  at  clinics),  and  salaried  medical  and  allied 
staff  providing  direct  or  indirect  services. 

^  Averages    (based  on  unrounded  amounts)  were  based  on  total  children  served   (82,223)  in  the  6  States,   whether  or  not  they 
received  the  services  specified. 

^  Less   than  50  cents.  •? 


TABLE  4.  --Total  Expenditures,  by  Diagnosis 

(6  State   Crippled  Children's  Agencies) 


Primary  diagnosis 


Total 

ruberculosis,   except  respiratory 

Tubercailosis  of  bones  and  joints,   active  or  unspecified 

Late  effects  of  tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints 

Other  tuberculosis,   except  respiratory 

Poliomyelitis 

PolioKyelitis ,   acute 

Late  effects  of  acute  poliomyelitis 

Diabetes  mellitus 

Rickets 

Rickets,  active 

Late  effects  of  rickets 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  eye,  ear,  and  mental 

disorders 

Cerebral  palsy 

Epilepsy 

Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,   except  eye,  ear,   and 

mental  disorders 

Diseases  of  the  eye,   except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Refractive  errors 

Strabismus 

Other  diseases  of  the  eye,   except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Diseases  and  conditions  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Deafness  and  impainuent  of  hearing 

Other  diseases  and  conditions  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process , 

Diseases  of  the  heart,   except  congenital  malformations , 

Rheumatic  fever,   acute 

Chronic  rheumatic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  the  heart,  except  congenital  malformations 

Zdseases  of  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Disorders  of  occlusion,   eruption,   and  tooth  development 

Other  diseases  of  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,   except  congenital  maLformations 

Arthritis  and  rheumatism,   except  rheumatic  fever , 

Osteomyelitis  and  periostitis,   except  tuberculous , 

CXirvature  of  spine,   except  congenital  or  late  effect  of  polion^elltis  or  tubercxilosls. 

Flatfoot,   acquired  or  unspecified , 

Other  diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,   except  congenital  malformations... 
Congenital  malformations 

Spina  bifida  and  meningocele 

Congenital  cataract , 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  circulatory  system 

Cleft  palate  and  harelip 

Congenital  dislocation  of  hip 

Clubfoot,   congenital  or  unspecified , 

Flatfoot,   congenital 

Other  congenital  malformations 

Injuries  at  birth,   except  cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy 

Injuries  at  birth,    intracranial  and  spinal,    except  cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy 

Other  injuries  at  bijrth,   except  cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy 

MDrbid  conditions  due  to  accidents ,   poisonings ,   and  violence 

Bums 

Other  morbid  conditions  due  to  accidents,  poisonings  and  violence 

Other  diagnosed  diseases,   injuries,  or  handicapping  conditions,   except  provisional 

or  deferred  diagnoses 

Provisional  or  deferred,  diagnoses. 

Examination  made ,   no  abnormality  reported 


Children  served 


82,223 


555 
411 
13A 

10 

4,739 

1,470 

3,269 

43 

225 

81 

144 

8,670 
7,233 

34S 

1,089 

5,900 

167 

4,070 

1,643 

8,125 

7,264 

861 

3,808 

1,989 

1,303 

516 

1,475 

1,420 

55 

11,700 

573 

823 

1,266 

3,342 

5,696 

15,832 

433 

226 

1,689 

2,521 

854 

3,973 

421 

5,715 

540 

221 

319 

5,105 

1,235 

3,870 

9,290 
3,949 
2,267 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion 


(') 


0.7 
0.5 
0.2 

5.8 
1.8 
4.0 
0.1 
O.J 
0.1 
0.2 


10.5 
8.8 
0.4 

1.3 
7.2 
0.2 
4.9 

2.0 
9.9 

8.3 


1.6 
0.6 
1.8 
1.7 
0.1 

14.2 
0.7 
1.0 
1.5 
4.1 
6.9 

19.3 
0.5 
0.3 
2.1 
3.1 
1.0 
4.8 
0.5 
7.0 
0.7 
0.3 
0.4 
6.2 
1.5 
4.7 

11.3 
4.8 
2.8 


Expenditures^ 


$11,216,908 


259,737 

215,288 

33,666 

10,783 

771,977 

201,407 

570,570 

12,851 

'^,;'4n 


1,525,795 

1,278,768 

13,202 

233,824 

558,670 

5,040 

429,077 

124,554 

414,714 

391.fi83 

/>31 

1 .       -  .   "/3 

210,537 

68,660 

208,100 

202,534 

5,566 

1,153,264 

175,219 

179 ,  520 

1-  .',   ■•! 


2,437,453 

139,806 

29,346 

325,484 

517,254 

198,707 

410,497 

13,201 

803,159 

48,164 

23,796 

24,367 

1,414,241 

551,312 

862,930 

928,036 

229,217 

32,377 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion^ 


Average 

expenditxire 

per  child^ 


2.3 
1.9 
0.3 
0.1 
6.9 
1.8 
5.1 
0.1 
0.1 


13.6 

11.4 
0.1 

2.1 

5.0 

3.8 
1.1 
3.7 
3.5 
0.2 

10.8 
8.3 
1.9 
0.6 
1.9 
1.8 
(') 

10.3 
1.6 
1.6 


21.7 
1.2 
0.3 
2.9 
4.6 
1.3 
3.7 
0.1 
7.2 
0.4 
0.2 
0.2 

12.6 
4.9 
7.7 

8.3 
2.0 
0.3 


$136 


468 

524 

251 

1,078 

163 

137 

175 

3   299 

37 

'  36 

37 

176 

177 

38 

215 

95 

27 

105 

76 

51 

54 

27 

319 

470 

162 

133 

141 

143 

'  101 

99 

306 

218 

128 

29 

95 

154 

323 

130 

193 

205 

233 

103 

31 

141 

89 

108 

76 

277 

446 

223 

100 
58 
14 


Expenditxires  for  individual  children  by  diagnosis  adjusted  to  include  both  direct  and  indirect  expenditiires  i»t  allocated  to  individual 
children. 

^  Based  on  unrounded  amounts. 

^  Average  based  on  less  than  100  children. 

*  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


TABLE  5.  —Hospital  Inpatient  Care 

{'•  otate  Crippled  Children's  Agencies) 


Primary  diagnosis 


Number 

of 

children 

served 


Children  receiving 
hospital  care 


Percent^ 


Days '   care 


Average 
number  of 
days  per 

cMld^ 


Expenditures 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion-^ 


Average 
expenditure 

per 
child'  * 


Total 

Tuberculosis,  except  respiratory.... 

Poliomyelitis 

Cerebral  palsy 

Epilepsy 

Eye  conditions 

Ear  condi  tions 

Rheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease... 
Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of 

movement 

Congenital  malformations 

Injuries  at  birth 

Accidents 

All  other 


96,284 


J-V.' 


370,753 


21.0 


$4,781,648 


640 
5,499 
8,041 

778 
b,796 
9,231 
4,432 

14,fabl 

17,452 

616 

5,439 

22,699 


197 

357 

532 

35 

1,485 

1,472 

926 

1,505 
4,144 
90 
2,181 
4,234 


30.8 
15.6 
6.6 
4.5 
21.9 
15.9 
20.9 

10.3 
23.7 
14.6 
40.1 

18.7 


13,681 

30,561 

11,332 

628 

7,115 

4,702 

47,855 

45,447 
82,172 
1,577 
62,434 
63,249 


69.4 
35.7 
21.3 
17.9 
4.8 
3.2 
51.7 

30.2 
19.8 
17.5 
28.6 
14.9 


142,619 
303,775 
138, 509 
5,970 
130, 678 
88, 332 
585,709 

544,452 

1,173,525 

19,485 

825,289 

823, 304 


100.0 


3.0 
6.4 
2.9 
0.1 
2.7 
1.8 
12.2 

U.4 
24.5 
0.4 
17.3 
17.2 


$271 


724 

354 

260 

'  171 

88 

60 

633 

362 
283 
216 
378 
194 


Based  on  total  children  served  in  the  9  programs. 

Based  on  number  of  children  who  received  hospital  cai-e. 

Based  on  unrounded  amounts. 

Averages  were  based  on  number  of  children  who  received  hospital  care. 

Average  based  on  less  than  100  children. 


TABLE  6.  --Convalescent  Home  Care 

(9  State  Crippled  Children's  Agencies^) 


Primary  diagnosis 


Number 

of 

children 

served 


Children  receiving 

convalescent 

home  care 


Days '  care 


Average 
number  of 
days  per 
child^ 


Expenditures 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion* 


Average 

expenditure 

per 

child''   ' 


Total 

Tuberculosis,  except  respiratory.... 

Poliomyelitis 

Cerebral  palsy 

Epilepsy 

Eye  condi  tions 

Ear  condi  tions 

Rheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease... 
Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of 

movement 

Congenital  malformations 

Injuries  at  birth 

Accidents 

All  other 


96,284 


1,702 


1.8 


133,938 


78.7 


$1, 100, 397 


640 
5,499 
8,041 

7'/;-! 


61 
150 
291 

1 


9,231 

lU 

4,432 

392 

14,661 

161 

17,452 

219 

616 

17 

5,439 

169 

22,699 

223 

9.5 
2.7 
3.6 
0.1 
0.  1 
0.1 
8.8 

1.1 
1.3 
2.8 
3.1 
1.0 


8,498 

11,450 

29,507 

12 

3o5 

84 

38,352 

16,317 

10,978 

672 

8,934 

8,769 


*  139.3 

76.3 

101.4 

'■  12.0 

&  45.6 

<■  8.4 

97.8 

101. 3 
50.1 
'  39.5 
52.9 
39.3 


69,033 

35,603 

237,675 

120 

3,066 

556 

318,387 

137,428 

8(),  579 

5,615 

77,867 

78,468 


100.0 


6.3 
7.8 

21.6 
C) 
0.3 
0.1 

28.9 

12.5 
7.9 
0.5 
7.1 
7.1 


$647 


^1,132 

571 

817 

^  120 

*  383 

<>  56 

812 

854 
395 
^  330 
461 
352 


One  of  the  9  States  did  not  provide  convalescent  home  care. 

Based  on  total  children  served  in  the  9  States. 

Based  on  number  of  children  who  received  convalescent  home  care. 

Based  on  unrounded  amounts . 

Averages  were  based  on  nximber  of  children  who  received  convalescent  home  care. 

Average  based  on  less  than  100  children. 

Less  than  0.05  percent. 


TABLE  7.  --Foster  Home  Care 

(9  State  Crippled  Children's  Agencies^) 


Primary  diagnosis 


Niimber 

of 

children 

served 


Children  receiving 
foster  home  care 


Percent 


Days '   c  are 


Number 


Average 
number  of 
days   per 

child^ 


Expenditures 


Amount 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion'* 


Average 
expendi- 
ture per 
child  *  5 


Total 

Tuberculosis,  except  respiratory. , . . 

Poliomyelitis 

Cerebral  palsy 

Epilepsy 

Eye  conditions 

Ear  conditions 

Rheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease... 
Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of 

movement 

Congenital  malformations 

Injuries  at  birth 

Accidents 

All  other 


96,284 


238 


0. 


8,346 


$18,343 


640 
5,499 
8,041 

778 
6,796 
9,231 
4,432 

14,661 

17,452 

616 

5,439 

22,699 


0 
12 
33 
1 
15 
52 
25 

11 
33 
2 
12 
42 


0 
0.2 
0.4 
0.1 
0.2 
0.6 
0.6 

0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.2 

0.2 


0 

111 

2,844 

2 

40 

2,985 

174 

107 

842 

2 

137 

1,102 


9.3 
86.2 

2.0 

2.7 
57.4 

7.0 

9.7 
25.^ 

1.0 
11.4 
26.2 


0 

0 

298 

1.6 

5,607 

30.6 

5 

(') 

108 

0.6 

7,223 

39.4 

439 

2.4 

199 

1.1 

2,013 

11.0 

9 

(') 

309 

1.7 

2,132 

11.6 

$77 


25 

170 

5 

7 

139 

18 

18 
61 
4 
26 
51 


Five  of  the  9  States  did  not  provide  foster  home  care. 
^  Based  on  total  children  served  in  the  9  programs. 

^  Based  on  number  of  children  who  received  foster  hcane  care.   All  averages   (except  total)   based  on  less  than  100  children. 
*  Based  on  unrounded  amounts. 

^  Averages  were  based  on  number  of  children  who  received  foster  home  care.   All  averages   (except  total)  based  on  less  than 
100  children. 

^  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


TABLE  8.  --Appliances 

(9  State  Crippled  Children's  Agencies) 


Primary  diagnosis 


Nxmiber 

of 

children 

served 


Children  receiving 
appliances 


Niimber 


Percent^ 


Expenditures 


Amount 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion^ 


Average 
expendi- 
ture per 
child^  ' 


Total 

Tuberculosis,  except  respiratory 

Poliomyelitis 

Cerebral  palsy 

Epilepsy 

Eye  conditions 

Ear  conditions 

Rheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease 

Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement. 

Congenital  malformations 

Injuries  at  birth 

Accidents 

All  other 


96,284 


17,685 


18.4 


$860,080 


640 

5,499 

8,041 

778 

6,796 

9,231 

4,432 

14,661 

17,452 

616 

5,439 

22,699 


221 

2,330 

2,934 

21 

1,787 

400 

18 

3,784 

4,105 

79 

750 

1,256 


34.5 

9,058 

42.4 

118,693 

36.5 

251,137 

2.7 

853 

26.3 

31,564 

4.3 

41,574 

0.4 

735 

25.8 

116,981 

23.5 

163,765 

12.8 

2,345 

13.8 

59,099 

5.5 

64,278 

100.0 


1.1 

13.8 

29.2 

0.1 

3.7 

4.8 

0.1 

13.6 

19.0 

0.3 

6.9 

7.5 


$49 


41 
51 
86 

'•  41 

18 

104 

'■  41 
31 
40 

*  30 
79 
51 


Based  on  total  children  served  in  the  9  programs. 
^  Based  on  \inrounded  amounts. 

^  Averages  were  based  on  number  of  children  who  received  appliances. 
*  Average  based  on  less  than  100  children. 
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TABLE  9.  --Professional  Services  on  a  Fee  Basis' 

(9  ;  I  led  Children's  Agencies   ^) 


Primary  diagnosis 


Nximber 

of 

children 

served 


Children  receiving 
professional  services 


Number 


Percent-' 


Expenditures 


Amount 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion^ 


Average 
expenditure 
per  child*    ^ 


Total 

Tuberculosis,  except  respiratory 

Polianyelitis 

Cerebral  palsy 

Epilepsy 

Ei^e  conditions 

Ear  conditions 

Rheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease 

Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movemenl 

Congenital  malformations 

Injuries  at  birth 

Accidents 

All  other 


96,284 


27,930 


29.0 


$1,546,824 


640 

5,499 

8,041 

778 

6,796 

9,231 

4,432 

14,661 

17,452 

616 

5,439 

22,699 


164 

954 
1,334 

149 
4,730 
3,443 

710 
2,753 
6,728 

167 
1,653 
5,145 


25.6 
17.3 
16.6 
19.2 
69.6 
37.3 
16.0 
18.8 
38.6 
27.1 
30.4 
22.7 


10,521 

43,506 

52,697 

2,256 

276,926 

135,897 

32,968 

101,662 

444,219 

8,069 

135,033 

303,070 


100.0 


0.7 
2.8 
3.4 
0.1 

17.9 
8.8 
2.1 
6.6 

28.7 
0.5 
8.7 

19.6 


$55 


64 
46 
40 
15 
59 
39 
46 
37 
66 
48 
82 
59 


^  Exclusive  of  physicians'    clinic  fees. 

^  One  of   the  9  States  did  not  provide  this  service. 

-^  Based  on  total  children  served  in  9  States. 

*  Based  on  unrounded  amounts. 

^  Averages  were  based  on  number  of  children  who  received   this  type  of  service. 


TABLE  10.  --Total  Expenditures  for  Direct  Services, '^  by  Diagnosis 

(9  State  Crippled  Children's  Agencies) 


Primary  diagnosis 


Children  served 


Percent 
distribution 


Expenditures 


Amount 


Percent 
distribution^ 


Average 
expenditure 
per  child^ 


Total 

Tuberculosis,  except  respiratory 

Poliomyelitis 

Cerebral  palsy 

Epilepsy 

Eye  conditions 

Ear  conditions 

Rheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease 

Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement. 

Congeni  tal  malformations 

Injuries  at  birth 

Accidents 

All  other 


96,284 


100.0 


$9, 386, 838 


640 

5,499 

8,041 

778 

6,796 

9,231 

4,432 

14,661 

17,452 

616 

5,439 

22,699 


0.7 

5.7 

8.4 

0.8 

7.1 

9.6 

4.6 

15.2 

18.1 

0.6 

?.6 

23.6 


244,940 

605,834 

752,845 

17,262 

482,775 

341,513 

1,005,836 

1,064,732 

2,155,267 

41,881 

1,211,225 

1,462,729 


100.0 


2.6 

6.5 

8.0 

0.2 

5.1 

3.6 

10.7 

11.3 

23.0 

0.4 

12.9 

15.6 


$97 


383 

110 
94 
22 
71 
37 

227 
73 

123 
68 

223 
64 


Includes  only  direct  services  allocated  to  the  individual  child  by  diagnosis.  For  adjusted  expenditures  by  diagnosis,  in- 
cluding direct  expenditures  not  allocated  to  the  individual  child,  as  well  as  indirect  expenditures,  see  table  4.  (Table  4 
covers  6  States  only,  since  the  other  3  States  did  not  provide  the  data  needed  to  adjust  the  expenditures). 
^  Based  on  unrounded  amounts. 
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Chart  1.       Trend  in  the  number  and  rate  of  children  served  under  the 
crippled  children's  program,    1937-1956 
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Chart  2.      The  number  ot  children  in  the  crii^ed  children's  prc^am 
with  nonorthopedic  conditions  is  increasing  rapidly — and 
some  types  of  programs  are  growing  faster  than  other  types 
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Table  1.       Children  who  received  specified  types  of  services  under 
the  crippled  children's  program,    1956  and  1955 
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Table  2.       Diagnoses  of  children  served  in  the  crippled  children's 
program,    1956  and  1950 
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APPENDIX  TABLES 


Number  of  children  with  specified  diagnoses  in  the  crippled 
children's  program,   classified  by  those  with  orthopiedic  and 
nonorthopedic  conditions,  by  State,   1950  and  1956 
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CRIPPLED      CHILDREN'S      PROGRAM: 
A      STATISTICAL      REVIEW      FOR      1956^ 


In  1956,    the  number  of  handicapped  children  served  under  the  crippled  chil- 
dren's program  reached  another  peak.  2/     Some  296,000  children  with  impairments 
were  given  diagnostic   services  or  treatment,    a  rise  of  more  than  6  percent  from 
the  year  before  and  38  percent  more  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade.      The 
rate  of  service  also  shows  an  increase.      For  every  1,000  children  under  21  years 
of  age,    4.6  were  being  served  under  official  programs  in  1956,    as  compared  with 
3.9  in  1950. 


Types  and  volume  of  service 

The  children  counted  in  the  crippled  children's  program  are  those  who  re- 
ceive some  type  of  physician's  care.      This  may  consist  of  visits  to  clinics,    or 
less  frequently,    service  by  physicians  in  their  offices  or  the  child's  home.      Chil- 
dren receiving  inpatient  care  in  hospitals  or  convalescent  homes  are  also  counted 
as  receiving  physician's  services.      Some  children  receive  more  than  one  of  these 
types  of  care.      Clinic  service,    physician's  home  or  office  visits,    and  inpatient 
hospital  service  continued  to  rise.      The  number  of  children  given  convalescent 
home  care  also  increased  slightly,   reversing  a  consistently  downward  course 
since  1951.      Although  crippled  children  also  receive  services  from  nurses,    phys- 
ical therapists,   x-ray  technicians,    and  other  professional  personnel,   data  con- 
cerning these  services  are  not  reported. 


i^Data  from  State  reports  received  from  agencies  administering  crippled  children's 
services  under  title  V,   part  2,    of  the  Social  Security  Act.     Includes  47  States,   the 
District  of  Columbia,    Alaska,    Hawaii,   Puerto  Rico,    and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Arizona  is  not  now  participating  in  the  crippled  children's  program  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

^'FoT  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  types  and  volume  of  services,  as  well  as  the 
characteristics  of  children  served  under  the  crippled  children's  program  (1955), 
see  Children's  Bureau  Statistical  Series  Number  40. 


Differences  are  considerable  in  the  relative  numbers  of  children  receiving 
various  types  of  physician's  services  in  crippled  children's  programs.      Most 
children  attend  clinics.      In  recent  years  the  proportion  has  approximated  80  per- 
cent or  more.      In  1956,   the  figure  was  slightly  less,    78.5  percent.     Hospitali- 
zation was  provided  for  17.2  percent  of  all  children  served  in  1955  with  little 
change  in  1956  (17.5  percent).      Convalescent  home  care  was  furnished  to  3,755 
children  in  1955  and  3,810  in  1956,    representing  1.3  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  children  served  in  each  year. 

Practically  no  changes  occurred  in  the  average  number  of  instances  of 
service  during  the  year.      Children  attending  clinics  were  seen  about  twice  a  year 
and  children's  visits  to  physician's  offices  or  doctor's  home  visits  averaged 
slightly  over  two  a  year.      Those  who  needed  hospitalization  stayed  twenty- six  and 
a  half  days,    on  the  average.     The  only  significant  variation  in  frequency  of  serv- 
ice from  the  preceding  year  appeared  in  the  average  number  of  days  of  convales- 
cent home  care  given  children.     This  average  dropped  from  96.  5  days  per  child  in 
1955  to  89.2  in  1956.     (See  table  1.) 


Children  seen  for  the  first  time 

For  some  years  the  proportion  of  children  who  had  not  received  previous 
care  under  official  crippled  children's  programs  has  fluctuated  around  40  percent. 
There  was  no  change  in  this  proportion  for  1956.      The  relative  number  of  chil- 
dren new  to  the  program,   however,    varies  considerably  from  State  to  State.     In 
Indiana,   for  example,   new  cases  accounted  for  less  than  a  fifth  (18.3  percent)  of 
the  children  served  in  that  State.     At  the  other  extreme,    are  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Alaska,    and  Washington,   with  75.8,    69.8,    and  66.2  percent  respectively. 


Percentage  new  of  total  cases  Number  of  States 

All  States  52 

Under  35  24 

35-44.9  15 

45-54.9  7 

55  and  over  6 


Trends  in  diagnoses  reported 

Increased  funds  over  the  years  and  the  development  of  new  types  of 
therapy  have  permitted  most  State  programs  either  to  extend  the  scope  of  their 
programs  or  to  provide  services  to  more  children  through  established  programs. 

A  comparison  of  the  diagnoses  for  which  children  were  given  services  in 
1950  and  1956  reflects  some  of  these  changes  for  the  country  as  a  whole.      (See 


Chart  2  THE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN'S  PROGRAM 

WITH   NONORTHOPEDIC   CONDITIONS    IS  INCREASING  RAPIDLY  .    .   .   AND  SOME 
TYPES  OF   PROGRAMS  ARE  GROWING   FASTER  THAN  OTHER  TYPES. 
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table  2.)     Most  of  the  39  broad  categories  of  diagnostic  conditions ^.^   show  some 
increase  in  numbers  of  children  served,    as  might  be  expected  in  a  growing  pro- 
gram.     Of  the  13  diagnostic  groups  which  were  smaller  in  1956  than  in  1950,    9 
represented  orthopedic  defects.     While  services  to  children  with  orthopedic  de- 
fects as  a  whole  increased  in  the  program,    the  rise  amounted  to  only  about  22 
percent,    in  contrast  with  a  61  percent  advance  for  all  other  definitely  diagnosed 
conditions,   including  plastic  conditions.      The  more  rapid  growth  in  numbers  of 
children  served  with  nonorthopedic  conditions  can  be  attributed  not  only  to  a 
broadening  concept  of  what  constitutes  a  crippling  condition,   but  also  to  an  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  care  for  children  with  such  disabilities  whenever  funds 
and  the  availability  of  diagnostic  and  treatment  facilities  permit.      The  four  non- 
orthopedic  categories  in  which  decreases  occurred  in  1956  were  acute  poliomye- 
litis,  diseases  and  conditions  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process  (exclusive  of  deaf- 
ness and  other  hearing  impairments),    miscellaneous  diseases  of  the  heart  (ex- 
clusive of  rheumatic  and  congenital  heart  conditions),    and  diabetes  mellitus. 
Children  with  acute  poliomyelitis  in  the  crippled  children's  program  account  for 
a  much  smaller  group  than  those  served  for  the  residual  effects  of  the  disease. 
It  is  also  among  the  acute  cases  that  the  impact  of  the  poliomyelitis  immuniza- 
tion program  would  be  more  evident  at  first.     The  two  groups  of  conditions — 
diseases  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process  (without  deafness  or  hearing  impairment) 
and  miscellaneous  diseases  of  the  heart- -each  comprise  a  variety  of  impairments 
affecting  only  a  few  thousand  children.      Few  children  with  diabetes  mellitus  are 
seen  in  crippled  children's  programs.      Less  than  200  children  with  a  primary 
diagnosis  of  diabetes  for  all  State  programs  combined  were  given  care  in  either 
1950  or  1956. 

The  extent  to  which  individual  State  programs  are  placing  increased  empha- 
sis on  services  to  children  with  nonorthopedic  conditions  is  reflected  in  the  detailed 
^pendix  tables  which  follow.      For  the  52  States  with  official  programs  the  per- 
centage    of  different  children  served  having  nonorthopedic  conditions  was  39.3  in 
1950;  and  45.8  in  1956.      All  but  14  of  the  52  States  had  higher  proportions  of 
these  children  in  1956  than  in  1950.      In  4  States  the  percentage  in  1956  was  at 
least  twice  that  in  1950.      In  1950,   9  States  had  50  percent  or  more  of  the  chil- 
dren in  their  programs  with  nonorthopedic  impairments;  in  1956  there  were  14 
such  States. 

A  State  by  State  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  children  served  with  different 
conditions  in  1950  and  1956  respectively,    shows  that  in  42  States  an  increase  oc- 
curred in  the  number  of  children  with  nonorthopedic  (including  plastic)  handicaps; 
and  in  37,    an  advance  in  the  number  of  children  with  orthopedic  defects.      For  35 
of  the  42  States  the  percentage  rise  was  greater  for  the  nonorthopedic  than  for 
the  orthopedic  cases.      In  9  of  the  35  States  the  percentage  increase  in  children 
with  nonorthopedic  impairments  between  the  two  years  accompanied  an  actual  de- 
cline in  numbers  of  children  served  for  orthopedic  disabilities. 


3/ 

-The  Children's  Bureau  diagnostic  classification  is  based  on  the  International 

Statistical  Classification  of  Diseases,   Injuries,    and  Causes  of  Death,    6th  Revision 

(1948),    issued  by  WHO. 
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Among  nonorthopedic  conditions  the  groups  of  categories  showing  most  signifi- 
cant increases  in  children  served  throughout  the  country  (both  in  numbers  and  per- 
centages) were  congenital  malformations  and  diseases  and  conditions  of  the  eye 
(except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract).      Children  with  congenital  malformations 
increased  from  12,024  in  1950  to  24,445  in  1956;  those  with  eye  conditions,    from 
5,174  to  14,465.      All  but  one  of  the  participating  States  increased  their  programs 
for  service  to  children  with  congenital  malformations.      A  smaller  number  of  States 
include  service  for  diseases  and  conditions  of  the  eye  in  their  programs  and  sub- 
stantial increases  were  reported  by  only  a  few  States. 


Table  1.  --Children  who  Received  Specified  Types  of  Services  Under  the  Crippled 

Children's  Program,  1956  and  1955^ 


Type  of  service 


1956 


1955 


Percent 

change 

1955-56 


Total  number  of  children  who  received  service^. 


295,954 


278,241 


6.4 


Children  who  received  service  for  first  time 

Number 

Percent  of  total 


Clinic  service 

Number  of  children. 
Number  of  visits... 


Average  number  of  visits  per  child, 


Other  services  by  physicians  (office  &   home  visits) 

Number  of  children ' 

Number  of  visits 


Average  number  of  visits  per  child, 

Hospital  inpatient  care 

Number  of  children 

Number  of  days '  care 


Average  number  of  days  per  child. 

Convalescent  home  care 

Number  of  children 

Number  of  days'  care 


Average  number  of  days  per  child. 


117,318 
39.6 


232,298 
482,312 

2.1 


59,745 
142,222 

2.4 


51,874 
1,373,065 

26.5 


3,810 
339,808 

89.2 


109,856 
39.5 


221,064 
472,223 

2.1 


52,796 
124,019 

•2.3 


47, 896 
1,245,642 

26.0 


3,755 
362,220 

96.5 


6.8 


5.1 
2.1 


13.2 

14.7 


8.3  I' 

10.2 


1.5 
-6.2 


-■-  Includes  data  for  47  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Arizona  does  not  participate  in  the  crippled  chil- 
dren's program  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

^  Includes  children  who  received  clinic  services,  physician's  office  and  home 
services,  hospital  inpatient  care,  or  convalescent  home  care. 


tn 
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Table  2.  --Diagnoses  of  Children  Served  in  the  Crippled  Children's  Program,  1956  and  1950^ 


Primaxy  diagnosis 


tjumber  of  States 
which  include 
diagnosis   in  defi- 
nition of  a  crlp- 
pling  condition 


1956 


1950 


Children  who  received  physician's  services 


Total 

MTHOPEDIC 

Congenital  malformations 

Congenital  dislocation  of  hip 

Clubfoot,  congenital  or  unspecified 

Flatfoot,  congenital 

Other  congenital  malformations  (not  specified  below) 

Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,  except  congenital  malformations 

Arthritis  and  rheujDatism,  except  rheumatic  fever 

Osteomyelitis  and  periostitis,  except  tuberculous 

Curvature  of  spine,  except  congenital  or  late  effect  of  poliomyelitis  or  tuberculosis 

Flatfoot,  acquired  or  unspecified 

Other  diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,  except  contjcnital  malforraations 

Poliomyelitis 

Late  effects  of  acute  polioD^litis 

Accidents,  poisonings,  and  violence 

Morbid  conditions  due  to  accidents,  poisonings,  and  violence,  except  bums 

Tuberculosis ,  except  respi  ratory 

Tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints,  active  or  unspecified 

Late  effects  of  tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth  (other  than  intracranial  and  spinal),  except  C'.-rebral  palsy  and  epilepsy. 
Rickets 

Rickets,  active 

Late  effects  of  rickets 

CrTHHl  THAN  OKTHOPEDI.- 

Congenital  malf ormat Ions 

Spina  bifida  and  meningocele 

Congenital  cataract 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  circulatory  system 

Cleft  palate  and  harelip 

PoUonyelitis 

poLiCMuyelitis,  acute 

Cerebral  palsy 

Cerebral  palsy 

Diseases  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Deafness  and  impairment  of  hearing 

Other  diseases  and  conditions  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Accidents,  poisonings ,  and  violence 

Bums 

Rheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease 

Rheumatic  fever,  acute 

Chronic  rheumatic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  the  heart,  except  congenital  malformations 

Diseases  and  conditions  of  the  eye,  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Refractive  errors 

Strabismus 

Other  diseases  of  the  eye,  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  cerebral  palsy,  eye  and  ear 

Epilepsy 

Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  eye,  ear  and  mental  disorders 
Tuberculosis,  except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis    (other  than  of  the  bones  and  joints),    except  respiratory 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth,   intracranial  and  spinal,  except  cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy 

Diseases  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Disorders  of  occlusion,   eruption,    and   tooth  development 

Other  diseases  of  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Diabetes  mellitus 

Diabetes  mellitus 

Miscellaneous 

Other  diagnosed  diseases,    injuries  or  handicapping  conditions 

PROVISIONAL  OR  DEFERRED   DIAGNOSES  OH  NO  ABNORMALITIES 

Provisional  or  deferred  diagnoses 

Examination  made,   no  abnormality  reported 


2U,405 


139,947 


115,031 


47,084 

3,590 

19,764 

J,  431 

21,199 

'■2 ,  139 

2,107 

2,147 

5,743 

lb. 252 

25,890 

24,233 

24,233 

10,866 

10,866 

2,194 

1,570 

624 

2,030 

2,030 

1,401 

327 

1,074 


15.9 
1.2 
6.7 
0.8 
7.2 

17.6 
0.7 
0.7 
1.9 
5.5 
8.7 
8.2 
8.2 
3.7 
3.7 
0.7 
0.5 
0.2 
0.7 
0.7 
0.5 
0.1 
0.4 


32,227 

2,662 

14,662 

2,698 

12,205 

43,171 

2,430 

3,895 

5,278 

12,904 

18,664 

24,907 

24,907 

7,602 

7,602 

2.858 

1.777 

1,081 

2,234 

2,234 

2,032 

681 

1,351 


135,427 


84,327 


35 
31 
25 


2,362 

0.8 

518 

0.2 

8,087 

2.7 

13,478 

4.6 

2,048 

0.7 

2,048 

0.7 

25,032 

8.5 

25,032 

8.5 

17,707 

6.0 

15,584 

5.3 

2,123 

0.7 

4,893 

1.7 

4,893 

1.7 

10,285 

3.5 

4,862 

1.6 

4,002 

1.4 

1,421 

0.5 

14,465 

4.9 

3,141 

1.1 

8,475 

2.9 

2,849 

1.0 

6,645 

2.2 

3,141 

1.1 

3,504 

1.2 

96 

i') 

96 

(') 

483 

0.2 

483 

0.2 

3,049 

1.0 

2,692 

0.9 

357 

0.1 

141 

(') 

141 

(') 

26,138 

8.8 

26,138 

8.8 

12,024 

1,708 

236 

2,207 

7,873 

6,202 

6,202 

19,334 

19,334 

12,509 

6,462 

4,047 

3,429 

3,429 

9,248 

4,657 

2,732 

1,359 

5,174 

154 

3,759 

1,261 

2,924 

837 

2,087 

52 

52 

340 

340 

798 

746 

52 

174 

174 

12,119 

12,119 


20,580 


15,047 


11,044 
9,536 


3.7 
3.2 


11,123 
3,924 


^   Includes  data  for  47  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,    Alaska,    Hawaii,    Puerto  Rico,    and  the  Virgin  Islands.   Arizona  does  not  participate  in  the  crippled  children's 
program  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

2  Diagnoses  included  in  the  administrative  definition  of  conditions  for  which  children  are  eligible  for  care. 

■*  Includes  children  who  received  clinic  services,   physician's  office  and  home  services,   hospital  Inpatient  care,   or  convalescent  home  care. 

4  Less  than  0.05  percent 
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Number  of  Children  with  Specilled  Diagnoses  in  the  Crippled  Children's  Program,  Classilied  by  Those  with  Orthopedic  and  Nonorthopedic  Conditions     by  State 

1950  and  1956  ' 


Primary  diagnosis 


4,332 


5,292 


i,VM 


9,827 


Congenital  malformations 

^ongenital  dislocation  of  hip 

lubfoot,  congenital  or  unspecified 

latfoot,  congenital 

ther  congenital  malformations  (not  specified  below) 

•■/ases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,  except  congenital  malformations 

Arthritis  and  rheumatism,  except  rheumatic  fever 

Osteomyelitis  and  periostitis,  except  tuberculous 

Curvature  of  spine,  except  congenital  or  late  effect  of  poliomi-elitis  or 

tuberculosis 

Flatfoot,  acquired  or  unspecified 

Other  diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,  except  congenital  malformations 

I^liomyelitis 

Late  effects  of  acute  poliomyelitis 

Accidents ,  poisonings .  and  violence 

Morbid  conditions  due  to  accidents,  poisonings,  and  violence,  except  bums 

Tuberculosis,  except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints,  active  or  unspecified 

Late  effects  of  tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth  (other  than  intracranial  and  spinal),  except  cerebral  palsy 

and  epilepsy 

Rickets 


Rlcliets,   active 

Late  effects  of  rickets. 


1,516 

60 

565 

296 

595 

2,276 
158 
299 

168 
731 
920 
790 
790 
■i52 
i52 
70 
26 


1,704 

54 

635 

281 

734 

2,251 
114 
128 

176 

723 

1,110 

1,264 

1,2c-. 

501 

501 

69 

36 

33 

103 

103 
58 
40 
18 


le 

18 
30 
30 
157 
151 


302 
19 


149 
3 


53 

53 

171 

163 


70 
171 

43 
87 
31- 
1,012 
1,012 
120 
120 


608 
20 

284 
5 

299 

647 
60 
78 

53 

30 

421 

687 

687 
97 
97 
56 
51 
5 


3,196 
311 

1,237 

(') 

1,648 

4,374 
127 
386 

402 

1,141 

2,318 

1,199 

1,199 

714 

714 

148 

67 

81 

124 

124 
72 
12 
60 


OTHER  THAN  ORTHOPEDIC. 


3,916 


1,347 


1,609 


17,245 


Congenital  malformations 

Spina  bifida  and  meningocele 

Congenital  cataract 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  circulatory  system 

Cleft  palate  and  harelip 

Poliomyelitis 

Poliomyelitis,   acute 

Cerebral  palsy 

Cerebral  palsy 

Diseases  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Deafness  and  impairment  of  hearing 

Other  diseases  and  conditions  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process. 
Accidents,  poisonings,   and  violence 


27S 

E 

0 

203 

503 

503 

1,164 

1,164 

40 

24 

16 

234 


Bums. 


Rheumatic   fever  and  heart  disease 

Rheumatic  fever,    acute 

Chronic  rheumatic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  the  heart,   except  congenital  malformations 

Diseases  and  conditions  of  the  eye,  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Refractive  errors 

Strabismus 

Other  diseases  of  the  eye,   except  congenital  or  diabetic   cataract 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,    except  cerebral  palsy,    eye  and  ear. 

Epilepsy 

Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,   except  eye,    ear  and 

mental  disorders 

Tuberculosis,   except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis   (other  than  of  the  bones  and  joints),  except  respiratory 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth,    intracranial  and  spinal,    except  cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy.... 
Diseases  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Disorders  of  occlusion,   eruption,   and  tooth  development 

Other  diseases  of  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Diabetes  mellltus 

Diabetes  mellltus 

Miscellaneous 

Other  diagnosed  diseases,    injuries  or  handicapping  conditions 


42 
166 


1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
519 
519 


430 

105 

70 

0 

255 

11 

11 

1,219 

1,219 

238 

222 

16 

346 

346 


0 
1 
709 
204 
303 
202 
408 
310 


0 
547 
547 


55 

59 

174 


450 
351 


3 

3 
1 
1 
250 
7 


197 

33 

0 

15 

149 

267 

267 

491 

491 

0 

0 

0 

118 

118 


76 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
130 
180 


228 

39 

0 

5 

184 


589 

589 

1 


170 

170 

272 

266 

3 

3 

77 

0 

73 

4 

79 

10 

69 

4 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
U6 
136 


1,582 

94 

114 

585 

789 

178 

178 

2,787 

2,787 

6,348 

4,362 

1,986 

390 

390 

1,480 

1,309 

L23 

43 

3,604 

0 

2,948 

656 

36 

0 

36 

(') 
(') 


711 
690 
21 
0 
0 
125 
125 


PRDVISIOKAL  OR  DEFERRED  DUGNOSES  OR  NO  ABNORMALITIES. 


Provisional  or  deferred  diagnoses 

Examination  made,   no  abnonnallty  reported. 


195 

11 


201 
50 


19tj 
148 


Included  in  flatfoot,  acquired  or  unspecified. 

Included  in  tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints,    active  or  unspecified. 

Included  in  injuries  at  birth,   intracranial  and  spinal. 

Included  In  late  effects  of  rickets. 

Included  in  other  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Source:    Data  from  State  reports  on   "Children  Who  Received  Piiysician's  Services  Under  the  Crippled  Children's  program"   (Form  CB-253-P). 
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Number  of  Children  with  Specified  Diagnoses  in  the  Crippled  Children's  Program,  Classified  by  Those  with  Orthopedic  and  Nonorthopedic  Conditions,  by  State 

1950  and  1956 


Primary  diagnosis 


Disl.  of  Col. 


Total 

JRTHOPEDIC  

Congenital  malformations 

Congenital  dislocation  of  hip 

Clubfoot,  congenital  or  unspecified 

Flatfoot,  congenital 

Other  congenital  malformations  (not  specified  below) 

Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,  except  congenital  malformations 

Arthritis  and  rheumatism,  except  rheumatic  fever 

Osteomyelitis  and  periostitis,  except  tuberculous 

Curvature  of  spine,  except  congenital  or  late  effect  of  poliomyelitis  or 

tuberculosis , 

Flatf oot,  acquired  or  unspecified 

Other  diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,  except  congenital  malformations 
Pollcmyelitis 

Late  effects  of  acute  poliomyelitis 

Accidents,  poisonings,  and  violence 

Morbid  conditions  due  to  accidents,  poisonings,  and  violence,  except  bums 

Tllberculosis,  except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints,  active  or  unspecified 

Late  effects  of  tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth  (other  than  intracranial  and  spinal),  except  cerebral  palsy  and 

epilepsy 

Rickets 

RIcliets,    active 

Late  effects  of  rickets 

OTHER  THAN  ORTHOPEDIC 

Congenl tal  malformations 

Spina  bifida  and  meningocele 

Congenital  cataract 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  circulatory  system 

Cleft  palate  and  harelip 

Folionyelitis 

Pollon^elitis,    acute 

Cerebral  palsy 

Cerebral  palsy 

Diseases  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Deafness  and  impairment  of  hearing 

Other  diseases  and  conditions  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Ace  idents,  poisonings,  and  violence 

Burns 

Rheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease 

Rheumatic  fever,  acute 

Chronic  rheumatic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  the  heart,  except  congenital  malfoimations 

Diseases  and  conditions  of  the  eye,  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Refractive  errors 

Strabismus 

Other  diseases  of  the  eye,  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  cerebral  palsy,  eye  and  ear. . 

Epilepsy 

Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  eye,  ear  and  mental 

disorders 

Tiiberculosls,  except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis  (other  than  of  the  bones  and  Joints),  except  respiratory 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth,  intracranial  and  spinal,  except  cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy 

Diseases  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Disorders  of  occlusion,  eruption,  and  tooth  development 

Otlier  diseases  of  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Diabetes  mellltus 

Diabetes  mellitus 

Miscellaneous 

Other  diagnosed  diseases,   injuries  or  handicapping  conditions 

PROVISIONAL  OR  DEFERRED  DIAGNOSES  OR  NO  ABNOiMALITIiS 

Provisional  or  deferred  diagnoses 

Examination  made ,   no  abnoimali  ty  reported 


2,875 


3,151 


1,483 


1,775 


1,270 


410 
60 

225 
12 

113 

565 
28 
21 

68 
206 
242 
394 
394 
67 
67 
21 
L2 


655 
80 

313 
20 

237 

713 
22 
10 


317 
297 
276 
276 
98 
93 


215 

14 

36 

2 

113 

968 

21 


110 
453 
378 
137 
137 
22 


261 
25 
79 
1 
156 
333 
11 


73 

315 

430 

119 

119 

10 

10 

0 


246 
5 


278 
5 

10 

21 
34 
203 
0 
0 
5 


233 

18 

157 

1 

57 

628 

13 

3 


192 

403 

58 

58 


623 

12 

220 

161 

230 

414 

24 

22 


121 

188 

119 

119 

25 

25 

37 

37 

0 

14 

14 
35 
22 
13 


1,545 


3 

171 
171 


159 

28 

0 

1 

130 

5 

5 

246 

246 

256 

254 

2 

52 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0 


54 
11 
107 
87 

20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 


478 

26 

1 

334 

117 

0 

0 

176 

176 

86 

85 

1 

24 

24 

609 

179 

124 

306 

1 

0 

0 

1 

45 

12 

33 

1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
124 
124 


675 

31 

0 

460 

184 

2 

■       2 

188 

188 

133 

116 

17 

6 

6 

345 

96 

82 

167 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39 

17 

22 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
1 
1 
113 
118 


7 

12 

0 

0 

1 

12 

7 

48 

34 

0 

34 

0 

74 

132 

74 

132 

3 

358 

3 

358 

0 

0 

6 

16 

6 

16 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

12 

0 

0 

10 

12 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

45 

164 
19 
1 

126 
18 
59 
59 

139 

139 
27 
21 
6 
40 
40 

227 
15 

120 
92 
37 
1 
19 
17 

115 
52 

63 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
183 
183 


110 
55 


108 
86 


102 
0 


186 
354 
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Number  of  Children  with  Specified  Diagnoses  In  the  Crippled  Children's  Program,  Classified bv  Those  with  Orthopedic  and  Nonorthopedic  Conditions,  by  State, 

1950  and  1956 


Primary  diagnosis 


Total 

ORTHOPEDIC 

Congenital  malfonnations 

Congenital  dislocation  of  hip. 

Clubfoot,  congenital  or  unspecified 

Flatfoot,  congenital 

Other  congenital  malformations  (not  specified  below) 

Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,  except  congenital  malformations 

Arthritis  and  rheumatism,  except  rheumatic  fever 

Osteonyelitis  and  periostitis,  except  tuberculous 

Curvature  of  spine,  except  congenital  or  late  effect  of  poliomyelitis  or 

tuberculosis 

Flatfoot,,  acquired  or  unspecified 

Other  diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,  except  congenital  malfonnations 
Paliomyelitis 

l£te  effects  of  acute  polianyelitis 

Accidents ,  poisonings ,  and  violence 

Msrbid  conditions  due  to  accidents,  poisonings,  and  violence,  except  bums 

Tuberculosis,  except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis  of  bones  and  Joints ,  active  or  unspecified 

Late  effects  of  tuberculosis  of  bones  and  Joints 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth  (other  than  intracranial  and  spinal),  except  cerebral 

palsy  and  epilepsy 

Rlciiets 

Rickets,    active 

Late  effects  of  rickets 

OTHER  THAN  ORTHOPEDIC 

Congenital  malformations 

Spina  bifida  and  meningocele 

Congenital  cataract 

Congenital  malfonnations  of  the  circulatory  system 

Cleft  palate  and  harelip 

rtolionvelitis 

Poliomyelitis,   acute 

Cerebral  palsy 

Cerebral  palsy 

Diseases  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Deafness  and   impairment  of  hearing 

Other  diseases  and  conditions  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Accidents ,   poisonings ,    and  violence 

Bums 

Rheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease 

Rheumatic  fever,  acute 

Chronic  rheumatic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  the  heart,  except  congenital  malformations 

Diseases  and  conditions  of  the  eye,  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Refractive  errors 

Strabismus 

Other  diseases  of  the  eye,  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  cerebral  palsy, 

eye  and  ear 

E^iilepsy 

Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  eye,  ear  and 

mental  disorders 

Tuberculosis,  except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis  (other  than  of  the  bones  and  joints),  except  respiratory 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth,  intracranial  and  spinal,  except  cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy 

Diseases  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Disorders  of  occlusion,  eruption,  and  tooth  development 

Other  diseases  of  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Diabetes  mellltus 

Diabetes  mellltus 

Miscellaneous 

Other  diagnosed  diseases,  injuries  or  handicapping  conditions 

PROVISIONAL  OR  DEFERRED  DIAGNOSES  OR  NO  ABNORMALITIES 

Provls  ional  or  deferred  diagnoses 

Examination  made,  no  abnormality  reported 


2,2^9 


3^516 


1,536 


,301 

1,610 

55 

104 

533 

685 

37-1 

140 

339 

681 

,289 

2,022 

142 

114 

187 

101 

2« 

273 

11 

329 

705 

1,205 

711 

834 

711 

834 

657 

457 

657 

457 

30 

48 

30 

48 

0 

0 

73 

98 

73 

98 

31 

30 

31 

30 

0 

0 

609 

1,431 

29 

43 

299 

420 

32 

43 

249 

925 

744 

1,136 

74 

75 

162 

100 

64 

120 

99 

240 

345 

6P1 

587 

516 

587 

516 

212 

271 

212 

271 

41 

51 

189 
17 
70 
1 
101 
192 
25 


198 

U 

61 

6 

118 

185 

7 

5 


302 
25 

127 
15 

U5 

466 
29 
19 

41 
173 
204 
598 
598 

99 


272 

77 

0 

0 

195 

0 

0 

689 

639 

0 

0 

0 

206 

206 

35 

35 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 


115 
0 


0 
403 
403 


105 

0 

0 

381 

0 

0 

824 

824 

0 

0 

0 

221 

221 

80 

55 

0 

25 

1 

0 

0 

1 


357 
357 


179 
22 


157 
118 
118 
576 
576 
0 
0 


139 
230 
326 
326 

768 

768 

1 

0 

1 

255 


133 

12 


10 

154 

154 

1 

1 

0 

18 

18 

184 

98 

49 

37 

38 

0 


0 

0 

123 

123 


607 
607 


312 
11 

144 

155 

0 

0 

152 

152 

276 

2h8 

3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
205 
205 


37 
117 
117 
162 
162 


1 

110 
110 


323 
73 


268 
115 


148 

0 
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Number  of  Children  with  Specified  Diagnoses  in  the  Crippled  Children's  Program,  Classified  by  Those  with  Orthopedic  and  Nonorthopedlc  Conditions,  by  State, 

1950  and  1956 


Priniary  diagnosis 


Total 

ORTHOPEDIC 

Congenital  malformations 

Congenital  dislocation  of  hip 

Clubfoot,  congenital  or  unspecified 

Flatf oot,  congenital 

Other  congenital  malformations  (not  specified  below) 

Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,  except  congenital  malformations 

Arthritis  and  rheujnatism,  except  rheumatic  fever 

Osteomyelitis  and  periostitis,  except  tuberculous 

Curvature  of  spine,  except  congenital  or  late  effect  of  poliomyelitis  or 

tuberculosis 

Flatfoot,  acquired  or  unspecified 

Other  diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,  except  congenital  malfonnatlons 
Poliomyelitis 

Late  effects  of  acute  poliomyelitis 

Accidents ,  poisonings ,  and  violence 

Morbid  conditions  due  to  accidents,  poisonings,  and  violence,  except  bums 

Tuberculosis,  except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis  of  bones  and  Joints,  active  or  unspecified 

Late  effects  of  tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth  {other  than  intracranial  and  spinal),  except  cerebral  palsy  and 

epilepsy 

Rlcliets 

Rickets ,  active 

Late  effects  of  rickets 

OTHER  THAN  ORTHOPEDIC 

Congenital  malformations 

Spina  bifida  and  meningocele 

Congenital  cataract 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  circulatory  system 

Cleft  palate  and  harelip 

Poliomyelitis 

Poliomyelitis,  acute 

Cerebral  palsy 

Cerebral  palsy 

Diseases  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Deafness  and  Impairment  of  hearing 

Other  diseases  and  conditions  of  the  ear  and  maatold  process 

Accidents ,  poisonings ,  and  violence 

Bums 

Rheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease 

Rheumatic  fever,  acute 

Chronic  rheumatic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  the  heart,  except  congenital  malfonBations 

Diseases  and  conditions  of  the  eye,  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Refractive  errors 

Strabismus 

Other  diseases  of  the  eye,  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  cerebral  palsy,  eye  and  ear.. 

Epilepsy 

Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  eye,  ear  and  mental 

disorders 

Tuberculosis ,   except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis   (other  than  of  the  bones  and  joints),  except  respiratory 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth.    Intracranial  and  spinal,   except  cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy 

Diseases  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Disorders  of  occlusion,   eruption,   and  tooth  development 

Other  diseases  of  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Diabetes  mellltus 

Diabetes  mellltus 

Miscellaneous 

Other  diagnosed  diseases,    injuries  or  handicapping  conditions 

PROVISIONAL  OR  DEFERRED  DIAGNOSES  OR  NO  ABNORMAIITIES 

Provisional  or  deferred  diagnoses 

Examination  made,  no  abnormality  reported 


8,360 


9,889 


6,211 


3,446 


981 

74 

476 

3 

423 

966 

115 

69 

123 

219 

440 

1,144 

1,144 

190 

190 

35 

27 


1,275 
95 
592 

41 

547 

1,052 

107 

25 

145 
141 
634 
798 
798 
198 
198 


777 
81 

352 
22 

322 

494 
47 
63 


266 
581 
581 
101 
101 
107 
89 
18 
45 


281 

296 

23 


41 

U 

200 

276 

276 

50 

50 

52 

48 


614 

118 

261 

34 

201 

776 

72 

63 

90 

212 

339 

585 

585 

119 

119 

35 

17 

18 

58 


921 
107 
202 
0 
612 
499 
40 
25 

77 
143 
2U 
530 
530 
113 
113 

5 


707 
61 
372 
107 
167 
502 
22 
62 

86 
101 
231 
707 
707 
165 
165 

19 
0 


5,658 


824 

42 

1 

191 

590 

215 

215 

744 

744 

1,122 

1,086 

36 

81 

81 

589 

334 

16« 

87 

27 

2 

12 

13 

243 

175 

68 
0 
0 
2 

2 

44 

36 

8 

0 

0 

553 

553 


1,919 

49 

0 

729 

1,141 

0 

0 

864 

864 

1,138 

1,109 

29 

109 

109 

863 

184 

560 

124 

18 

0 

5 

13 

266 

156 

110 
0 
0 
3 


0 

0 

467 

467 


389 

42 

15 

0 

332 

242 

242 

448 

448 

2 

1 

1 

64 

64 

17 

12 

4 

1 

7 

0 

2 

5 

39 


2 

26 
26 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

108 

108 


450 
50 


17 

281 

281 

0 

0 

0 

62 

62 

37 

26 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


321 

58 

0 

148 

115 

4U 

413 

341 

341 

177 

160 

17 

11 

11 

370 

70 

241 

59 

11 

1 

4 

6 

210 

167 

43 

11 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

140 

l40 

367 

367 


774 

73 

4 

441 

256 

12 

12 

437 

437 

289 

245 


3 

204 

28 

155 

21 

39 

0 

8 

31 

490 

305 


35 
32 
28 
4 
89 
89 
1,311 
1,311 


200 

23 

10 

0 

167 

115 

115 

336 

336 

0 

0 

0 

61 

61 

1 

0 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

12 
2 

10 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


395 


353 

161 


457 
328 


154 
164 


150 
245 
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Number  of  Children  with  Specified  Diagnoses  In  the  Crippled  Children's  Program,  Classified  by  Those  with  Orthopedic  and  Nonurthopedlc  Conditions,  by  State, 

1950  and  1956 


Prlmflry  diagnosis 


Kentucliy 


Total 

ORTHOPEDIC 

CODgenltal  malformations 

Congenital  dislooatloD  of  iiip 

Clubfoot,  congenital  or  unspecified 

Flatf Oct ,   congenital 

Other  congenital  malformations   (not  specified  below) 

Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,  except  congenital  malformations 

Arthritis  and  rtieumatism,  except  rheumatic  fever 

Osteomyelitis  and  periostitis,  except  tuberculous 

Curvature  of  spine,  except  congenital  or  late  effect  of  poliomyelitis  or 

.   tuberculosis 

Flatfoot,  acquired  or  unspecified • 

Other  diseases  of  the  tones  and  organs  of  movement,  except  congenital  malTormatlons 
Poliomyelitis 

Late  effects  of  acute  poliomyelitis 

Accidehts,  poisonings,    and  violence.^ 

Itorbid  conditions  due  to  accidents,  poisonings,   and  violence,  except  bums 

Tuiierculosis ,  except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis  of  bones  and   joints,   active  or  unspecified 

Late  effects  of  tuberculosis  of  bones  and  Joints 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth  (other  than  intracranial  and  spinal),  except  cerebral  palsy  and 

epilepsy 

RlclKte 

lUckets ,  active 

Late  effects  of  ricliets 

OTHER  THAU  ORTHOPEDIC 

Congenital  malformations 

Spina  bifida  and  meningocele 

Congenital  cataract 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  circulatory  system 

Cleft  palate  and  imrelip 

Poliomyelitis 

Poliomyelitis,   acute 

Cerebral  palsy 

Cerebral  palsy 

Diseases  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Deafness  and  impairment  of  hearing 

Other  diseases  and  conditions  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Accidents,  poisonings,   and  violence 

Bums 

Rheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease 

Rheumatic  fever,  acute 

Chronic  rheumatic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  the  heart,  except  congenital  malTonnations 

Diseases  and  conditions  of  the  eye,  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Refractive  errors 

Strabismus 

Other  diseases  of  the  eye,  except  congenital  or  diathetic  cataract 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  cerebral  palsy,  eye  and  ear.. 

Epilepsy 

Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  eye,  ear  and 

mental  disorders •.. 9. 

Tuberculosis,  except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis  (other  than  of  the  bones  and  joints),  except  respiratory 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth,  intracranial  aixi  spinal,  except  cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy 

Diseases  of  ttie  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Disorders  of  occlusion,  eruption,  and  tooth  development 

Ottier  diseases  of  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Diabetes  nkellitus 

Diabetes  mellitus '. 

Miscellaneous 

Other  diagnosed  diseases,  injuries  or  handicapping  conditions 

PROVISIONAL  OR  DEFERRED  DIAGNOSES  OR  NO  ABNORMALITIES 

Provisional  or  deferred  diagnoses 

Examination  made ,  no  abnormality  reported 


5,261 


4,925 


6,<i39 


1,85b 


2,372 


923 

46 
442 
225 
210 
863 

84 
153 

64 

179 

383 

1,107 

1,107 

152 

152 

176 

142 

34 

47 

47 
24 
14 
10 


516 
241 
289 
871 
85 


IJO 

287 

281 

1,209 

1,209 

294 

294 

135 

105 

30 

57 

57 


846 

36 

416 

9 

385 

1,705 

49 

63 

85 

507 

1,001 

775 

775 

146 

146 

15 

15 


584 

9 

719 

1,658 

58 

31 

149 

519 

901 

1,327 

1,327 

188 

188 

18 


229 

25 

97 

3 

104 

391 

21 


173 
139 
81 

81 
32 

32 

12 


257 
9 

120 
1 

127 

335 
6 


39 

172 

104 

156 

156 

38 

38 

13 

5 

8 

40 


460 
27 

225 
24 

184 

1,631 

40 

29 

84 

859 

619 

64 

64 

lOO 

100 

60 

53 


1,794 


3,692 


172 
52 

0 

3 

117 

525 

525 

645 

&45 

2 

0 

2 

101 

101 


262 
58 

0 
0 
204 
20 
20 
686 
686 


179 

179 

5 


0 

0 

252 

252 


6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
430 
430 


191 

15 

0 

0 

176 

0 

0 

354 

354 

0 

0 

0 

57 

57 


0 
0 
0 
0 
190 
0 

190 

0 
0 


225 

40 

0 

0 

185 

1 

1 

654 

654 

0 

0 

0 

68 

68 

0 

0 

0 

0 


19 
191 


0 

0 

0 

118 

118 


294 

25 

0 

135 

134 

92 

92 

135 

135 

46 

32 

14 


21J 

36 

103 

74 

2 

0 
0 

3j 

1 

32 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


447 

26 

0 

263 

158 

5 

5 

191 

191 

48 

34 

14 

30 

30 

261 

24 

lt4 

73 

B 

0 

0 

8 

16 

0 


171 

27 

0 

59 

85 

163 

16J 

189 

189 

2,107 

296 

1,811 

38 

38 

321 

139 

43 

139 

0 

0 

0 

0 

146 

114 

32 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
555 
555 


lfl2 
70 


113 
289 


218 
237 


141 
22 


113 
55 


184 

172 
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Number  of  Children  with  Specified  Diagnoses  In  the  Crippled  Children's  Program,  Classified  by  Those  with  Orthopedic  and  Nonorthopedlc  Conditions,  by  State, 

1950  and  1956 


Primary  diagnosis 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Ulsslsslppl 


1950 


Total 

ORTHOPEDIC , 

Congenital  malformations 

Congenital  dislocation  of  hip 

Clubfoot,  congenital  or  unspecified 

FTatfoot,  congenital 

Other  congenital  malformations  (not  specified  below) 

Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,  except  congenital  malformations 

Arthritis  and  rheumatism,  except  rheumatic  fever 

Osteon^elltis  and  periostitis,  except  tuberculous 

Curvature  of  spine,  except  congenital  or  late  effect  of  pollon^elitis  or 

tuberculosis ,• 

Flatfoot,  acquired  or  unspecified 

Other  diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,  except  congenital  malformations 
Poliomyelitis 

Late  effects  of  acute  poliomyelitis 

Accidents,  poisonings,  and  violence 

Morbid  conditions  due  to  accidents,  poisonings,  and  violence,  except  bums 

Tuberculosis,  except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis  of  bones  and  Joints,  active  or  unspecified 

Late  effects  of  tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth  (other  than  intracranial  and  spinal),  except  cerebral  palsy  and 

epilepsy 

Rickets 

Rickets ,  active 

lAte  effects  of  rickets 

OTHER  THAN  ORTHOPEDIC 

Congenital  malformations 

Spina  bifida  and  meningocele 

(^ngenltal  cataract 

Oangenital  malformations  of  the  circulatory  system 

Cleft  palate  and  harelip 

Pollonorelitls 

Poliomyelitis,  acute 

Cerebral  palsy 

Cerebral  palsy 

Diseases  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Deafness  and  Impairment  of  hearing 

Other  diseases  and  conditions  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Accidents,  poisonings,  and  violence 

Bums 

Pheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease 

Rheumatic  fever,  acute 

Chronic  rheumatic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  the  heart,  except  congenital  malformations 

Diseases  and  conditions  of  the  eye,  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Refractive  errors 

Strabismus 

(5ther  diseases  of  the  eye,  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  cerebral  palsy,  eye  and  ear.. 

Epilepsy 

Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  eye,  ear  and  mental 

disorders 

Tuberculosis,  except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis  {other  than  of  the  bones  and  joints),  except  respiratory 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth,  intracranial  and  spinal,  except  cerebral  palsy  end  epilepsy 

Diseases  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Disorders  of  occlusion,  eruption,  and  tooth  development 

Other  diseases  of  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Diabetes  mellltus 

Diabetes  mellltus 

Miscellaneous 

Other  diagnosed  diseases,  injuries  or  handicapping  conditions 

PROVISIONAL  OR  DEFERRED  DIAGNOSES  OR  NO  ABNORMALITIES 

Provisional  or  deferred  diagnoses 

Examination  made,  no  abnormality  reported 


7,436 


3,386 


2,358 


4,5il 


4,920 


2,553 


3,571 


393 
49 

148 
3 

193 

721 
21 


177 

256 

243 

249 

249 

77 

77 

64 

43 


114 
25 
0 
25 


684 

107 

251 

2 

324 

1,(348 

39 

21 

239 

329 

420 

356 

356 

78 

78 

40 

14 

26 

128 

128 

24 

1 

23 


1,560 
60 
671 
109 
720 
1,346 
89 
144 

182 
375' 
556 
700 
700 
584 
584 
114 
37 
77 
162 

162 
75 
3 

72 


1,903 

212 

714 

81 

8% 

1,703 

77 

305 

181 

535 

605 

584 

584 

526 

526 

58 

36 

22 

115 

115 
31 
13 
18 


1,099 
171 
404 
127 
397 
436 
40 
47 

S3 

25 

241 

748 
748 
189 
189 
51 
51 

(') 

(') 
30 
0 
30 


1,620 
194 
510 
319 
597 
541 
22 
22 

lie 

35 

344 

1,2U 

1,213 

159 

159 

22 

22 

{') 
16 
0 

16 


798 
19 
326 
14B 
305 
867 
65 
124 

51 

208 

419 

462 

462 

195 

195 

60 

26 

34 

53 

53 

207 
93 
114 


1,427 


973 


0 

258 

258 

1 

1 

0 

25 

25 

221 

22 

57 

142 

0 

0 

0 


1« 

0 
0 
2 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
225 
225 


400 

60 

0 

145 

195 

0 

0 

366 

366 

0 

0 

0 

25 

25 

292 

17 

85 

190 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

3 

22 
3 
3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
312 
312 


496 

101 

0 

82 

313 

308 

308 

527 

527 

0 

0 

0 

184 

184 

157 

73 

81 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 


0 
0 
5 
5 
3 
3 
0 
0 
0 
202 
202 


704 

121 

0 

236 

347 

241 

241 

781 

781 

0 

0 

0 

246 

246 

17 

0 

0 

17 

7 

0 

3 

4 

84 

15 

69 

0 
0 

14 
14 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
272 
272 


272 

60 

0 

0 

212 

97 

97 

332 

332 

0 

0 

0 

55 

55 

106 

106 

(') 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
86 
86 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
25 
25 


623 

82 

0 

175 

366 

0 

0 

437 

437 

0 

0 

0 

66 

66 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
70 
70 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 
u 


112 

27 

2 

0 

83 

59 

59 

737 

737 

7 

6 

1 

84 

84 

17 

10 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

100 

29 

71 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
237 
237 


242 

0 


320 

40 


353 
64 


Included  in  tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints . 

Included  in  injuries  at  birth  (intracranial  and  spinal) 

Included  in  acute  rheumatic  fever. 
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Number  of  Children  with  Specified  Diagnoses  In  the  Crippled  Children's  Program,  Classliied  by  Those  with  Orthopedic  and  Nonorthopedic  Conditions,  tjy  State, 

1950  and  1956 


Primary  diagnosis 


Total 

ORTHOPEDIC 

Congenital  malfonsations 

Coi^enltal  dislocation  of  hip 

Clubfoot,  congenital  or  unspecified 

Flatfoot,   congenital 

Other  coi^enital  malfoncations   {not  specified  below) 

Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,   except  congenital  malformations 

Artliritis  and  rheumatism,    except  rheumatic   fever 

Osteomyelitis  and  periostitis,   except  tuberculous 

Curvature  of  spine,  except  congenital  or  late  effect  of  poliomyelitis 

or  tuberculosis 

Flatfoot,   acquired  or  unspecified 

Other  diseases  of  the  Ixjnes  and  organs  of  movement,   except  congenital  malfonnations 
Poliomyelitis 

Late  effects  of  acute  poliomyelitis 

Accidents,   poisonings,   and  violence 

Morbid  conditions  due  to  accidents,   poisonings,   and  violence,    except  bums 

Tuberculosis,   except  respiratory 

Tuljerculosls  of  bones  and  joints,   active  or  unspecified 

Late  effects  of  tuberculosis  of  bones  and  Joints 

Injxiries  at  birth t 

Injuries  at  birth  (otlier  ttian  intracranial  and  spinal),  except  cerebral  palsy 

and  epilepsy 

RIcliets 

Ricliets,   active 

Late  effects  of  rlciiets 

OTHER  THAN  ORTHOPEDIC 

Congenital  malfonnations 

Spina  bifida  and  meningocele 

Congenital  cataract 

Congenital  malfonnations  of  the  circulatory  system 

Cleft  palate  and  harelip 

Polion^elitis 

Poliomyelitis,   acute 

Cerebral  palsy 

Cerebral  palsy 

Diseases  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Deafness  and   ImpalnDent  of  hearing 

Other  diseases  and  conditions  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Accidents,   poisonings,   and  violence 

Bums 

Rheumatic   fever  and  heart  disease 

Rlieumatic  fever,   acute 

Clironic  rheumatic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  the  heart,    except  congenital  mal  formations 

Diseases  and  conditions  of  the  eye,   except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Refractive  errors 

Strabismus 

Other  diseases  of  tiie  eye,   except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,   except  cerebral  palsy,   eye  and  ear.. 

Epilepsy 

Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  eye,  ear  and  mental 

disorders 

Tuljerculosis,   except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis  (ottier  than  of  the  bones  and  Joints),   except  respiratory 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth.   Intracranial  and  spinal,   except  cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy 

Diseases  of  tile  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Disorders  of  occlusion,   eruption,   and  tooth  developnent 

Other  diseases  of  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Diabetes  mellitus 

Diabetes  mellitus 

Miscellaneous _• . 

Otlier  diagnosed  diseases,   injuries  or  handicapping  conditions ". . 

reOVlSIOKAL  OR  DEFERRED  DIAGNOSES  OR  NO  ABNORMALITIES 

Provisional  or  deferred  diagnoses 

Examination  made,   no  abnormality  reported 


3,669 


1,62A 


1,512 


262 
6 
144 
616 
43 


351 
351 
112 
112 
63 
60 


861 
69 

449 
58 

285 

914 
43 


96 
284 
449 
443 
443 
189 
189 


419 
43 

235 
4 

137 

691 
12 
20 

145 

2bl 

^i} 

103 

103 

82 

82 

12 

9 

3 

13 


263 
49 

121 
0 
93 

483 


68 

277 

131 

71 

71 

34 

34 

12 

9 

3 

15 

15 
1 


487 
56 

278 
10 

143 

589 
28 
20 

94 
191 
256 
376 
376 

70 


531 
82 

300 
30 

119 

599 
22 
11 

69 

135 

362 

295 

295 

39 

39 

13 

11 


0 

2 

156 


381 

381 

0 

0 

0 

73 

73 

179 

56 

24 

99 

1 

0 

0 

1 

41 

2 

39 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
85 
85 


299 

79 

20 

14 

0 

0 

2 

6 

277 

59 

1 

13 

1 

13 

402 

131 

402 

131 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

89 

28 

89 

28 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

65 

35 

1 

5 

1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
110 
110 


185 

11 

0 

39 

135 

1 

1 

165 

165 


149 
28 
0 


21 

191 

191 

0 

0 

0 

24 

24 

192 

84 

9 


178 
23 

0 
75 
80 
0 
0 
123 
123 


22 
1J6 
57 
32 
47 


144 
49 


32 

147 
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Number  of  Children  with  Specified  Diagnoses  In  the  Crippled  Children's  Program,  Classified  byThosewlth  Orthopedic  and  Nonorthopedlc  Conditions,  by  State, 

1950  and  19S6 


^Vljnary  diagnosis 


New  Haaqjshlre 


New  Jersey 


Total 

ORTHOPmiC 

Congenital  malf onnatlons 

Congenital  dislocation  of  hip 

Clubfoot,   congenital  or  unspecified 

Flatf oot,   congenital 

Other  congenital  malfonoations   (not  specified  below) 

Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,  except  congenital  malfontatlons 

Arthritis  and  rheumatism,  except  rheumatic  fever 

Ctetecmyelitis  and  periostitis,   except  tuberculous 

Curvature  of  spine,  except  congenital  or  late  effect  of  poliomyelitis 
or  tuberculosis 

Flatfoot,   acquired  or  unspecified 

Other  diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,  except  congenital  malfonnations 
Polianyelitis 

Late  effects  of  acute  polianyelitis 

Accidents ,  poisonings ,  and  violence 

Morbid  conditions  due  to  accidents,   poisonings,    and  violence,   except  bums 

Tuberculosis,   except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis  of  bones  and   joints,  active  or  unspecified 

I^te  effects  of  tuberculosis  of  bones  and  Joints 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth  (other  than  intracranial  and  spinal),  except  cerebral 

palsy  and  epilepsy 

Rickets 

Rickets ,   active 

Late  effects  of  rickets 

OTHER  THAN  ORTHOPEDIC 

Congenital  malformations 

Spina  bifida  and  meningocele 

Congenital  cataract 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  circulatory  system 

Cleft  palate  and  harelip 

Policmyelitis 

Polia^yelitis,   acute 

Cerebral  palsy 

Cerebral  palsy 

Diseases  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Deafness  and  impairment  of  hearing 

Other  diseases  and  conditions  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Accidents,  poisonings,   and  violence 

Bums 

Rheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease 

Rheumatic  fever,   acute 

Chronic  rheumatic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  the  heart,   except  congenital  malfonnations 

Diseases  and  conditions  of  the  eye,  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Refractive  errors 

Strabismus 

Other  diseases  of  the  eye,   except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,   except  cerebral  palsy, 

eye  and  ear 

Epilepsy 

Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  eye,  ear  and 

mental  disorders 

Tuberculosis,  except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis   (other  than  of  the  bones  and  jolntfi ),   except  respiratory 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth,   intracranial  and  spinal,   except  cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy 

Diseases  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Disorders  of  occlusion,   eruption,   and  tooth  development 

Other  diseases  of  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Diabetes  mellitus 

Diabetes  mellitus 

Miscellaneous 

Other  diagnosed  diseases,   injuries  or  handicapping  conditions 

PROVISIONAL  OR  DEFERRED  DIAONOSES  OR  NO  ABNORMALITIES 

Provisional  or  deferred  diagnoses 

Examination  made,  no  abnonnality  reported 


8,i82 


180 
11 

110 
0 
59 

576 


52 

308 

193 

90 

90 

17 

17 

7 


257 
31 

119 
1 

106 

59i 
10 


48 
362 

170 

52 

52 

17 

17 

6 

5 

1 

58 

58 
3 
3 
0 


108 
13 
28 
0 
67 
83 
12 
12 

7 
0 
52 
75 
75 
17 
17 
18 
17 
1 


100 
13 
20 


269 
42 

102 
15 

UO 

213 
39 
17 

26 

46 

85 

212 

212 

129 

129 

60 

17 

43 

17 

17 
17 
3 
14 


241 

45 

71 

4 

121 

210 

15 

16 

31 

35 
113 
159 
159 
116 
116 

35 
4 

31 


1,899 
187 
859 
(^) 

853 

3,555 

80 

86 

553 
1,184 
1,652 
2,561 
2,561 


(') 


(') 


142 
254 

254 

71 

0 

71 


1,127 


3,405 


94 
40 
0 
18 
36 
17 
17 
110 
110 


124 

10 
0 
22 
92 


447 

447 

6 

0 

6 

14 

V. 

288 

148 

10 

130 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
21 
21 


0 

17 

86 

2 

2 

487 

4*7 


154 

154 

2 

0 

2 

51 

51 

9 

7 

2 

0 

263 

118 

68 


25 
5 

20 
1 

1 
0 
0 
1 

0 
1 
0 
0 
110 
110 


25 

124 

2 

2 

125 

125 

5 

2 

3 

70 

70 

10 

9 

1 

0 

508 

295 

117 


92 

71 

21 
3 
3 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
U3 
143 


599 
155 
20 
133 
291 
(') 
(') 
1,055 
1,055 
(') 

(=) 

79 

79 

759 

(') 

759 

0 

222 

0 

165 

57 

64 

0 

64 

0 
0 


(') 
(') 


1 
0 

1 

0 

0 

626 

626 


538 

0 


Included  in  flatfoot,   acquired  or  unspecified. 

Included  in  other  diagnosed  diseases. 

Included  in  late  effects  of  tuberculosis. 

Included  in  late  effects  of  pollccnyelitis. 

Included   in  chronic  rheumatic  heart  disease. 

Included  in  injuries  at  birth  (other  than  intracranial  and  spinal) 
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Number  of  Children  with  Specified  Diagnoses  In  the  Crippled  Children's  Program,   Classified  by  Those  with  Orthopedic  and  Nonorthopedlc  Conditions,  bv  State, 

1950  and  1956 


Primary  diagnosis 


North  Carolina 


North  Dakota 


Total 

ORTHOPEDIC 

Congenital  oalforBatlons 

Congenital  dislocation  of  hip 

Clubfoot,    congenital  or  unspecified 

Flatfoot,  congenital 

Other  congenital  naif onnat Ions    (not  specified  below) 

Dlfieases  of  the  bones  aiid  organs  of  movement,   except  congenital  mal  formations 

Arthritis  and  rheumatism,  except  rheumatic   fever 

Osteonve litis  and  periostitis,   except  tuberculous 

Curvature  of  spine,    except  congenital  or  late  effect  of  poUoncelltis  or 
tuberculosis 

Flatfoot,   acquired  or  unspecified 

Other  diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,    except  congenital  malformations 
Pollonyelltis 

Late  effects  of  acute  poliomyelitis 

Accidents,   poisonings,    and  violence 

Ifarbid  condltlane  due  to  accidents,  poisonings,   and  violence,   except  bums 

Tuberculosis ,   except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis  of  bones  and  Joints,    active  or  unspecified 

Uate  effects  of  tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth  (other  than  Intracranial  and  spinal),  except  cerebral  palsy 

and  epilepsy 

Rlcliets 

Rickets,    active 

Late  effects  of  rickets 

OTHER  THAN  ORTHOPEDIC 

Congenital  malformations 

Spina  bifida  and  meningocele 

Congenital  cataract 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  circulatory  system 

Cleft  palate  and  harelip 

Pollamye litis 

Pollcajyelltls,  acute 

Cerebral  palsy 

Cerebral  palsy 

Diseases  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Deafness  and  lmpaIrment_of  hearing  

Other  diseases  and  conditions  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Accidents ,   poisonings ,   and  violence 

Bums 

Rheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease 

Rheumatic  fever,  acute 

Chronic  rheumatic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  the  heart,  except  congenital  malformations 

Diseases  and  conditions  of  the  eye,  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Refractive  errors 

Strabismus 

Other  diseases  of  the  eye,  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  cerebral  palsy,  eye  and  ear.. 

Epilepsy 

Other  diseases  cf  the  nervous  ayatem  and  sense  organs,  except  eye,   ear  and 

mental  disorders 

Tuberculosis ,    except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis   (other  than  of  the  bones  and  Joints),  except  respiratory 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth,    intracranial  and  spinal,    except  cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy 

Diseases   of  the  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Disorders  of  occlusion,   eruption,    and   tooth  development 

Other  diseases  of  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Diabetes  mellltus 

Diabetes  mellltus 

Miacellaneoufl 

Other  diagnosed  diseases ,   injuries  or  handicapping  conditions 

PROVISIONAL  OR  DEFERRED  DIAGNOSES  OR  NO  ABNORMALITIES 

Provisional    or  deferred  diagnoses 

Examination  made ,   no  abnormality  reported 


1,575 


1,643 


3,065 


5,216 


3,027 


2,120 


3,012 


1,327 
78 
572 

150 

527 

2,16i 

170 
156 

229 

596 

1,013 

1,262 

1,262 

307 

307 

80 

37 

A3 

31 

31 


2,835 

86 

1,619 

296 

83A 

2,977 

109 

94 

213 

1,057 

1,504 

1,433 

1,433 

580 

580 

39 

27 


127 
36 

32 


317 
63 

U5 
6 

113 

297 
24 
38 

54 

57 

124 

179 

179 


387 

838 

1,589 

67 

112 

233 

181 

443 

777 

0 

6 

11 

U9 

277 

568 

;!99 

528 

639 

12 

58 

70 

10 

101 

73 

31 

99 

131 

118 

34 

17 

128 

236 

398 

132 

473 

396 

132 

473 

396 

103 

80 

133 

103 

80 

133 

11 

131 

122 

7 

68 

79 

4 

63 

43 

30 

60 

62 

30 

60 

62 

A 

10 

21 

4 

5 

2 

3,153 


209 
51 
0 

156 
133 
133 
693 
693 

15 
5 

10 
149 
149 

29 

23 


116 
16 


100 
0 
0 


1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
505 
505 


570 

10b 

77 

30 

0 

5 

173 

20 

320 

51 

153 

8 

153 

8 

721 

93 

721 

93 

24 

3 

20 

3 

4 

0 

236 

24 

236 

24 

417 

4 

385 

1 

26 

3 

6 

0 

9 

15 

0 

0 

2 

13 

136 

0 

0 

94 

94 

3 

1 

2 

26 


450 

1,171 

51 

98 

0 

28 

9 

197 

390 

848 

12 

17 

12 

17 

265 

543 

265 

543 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

2 

60 

212 

bO 

212 

7 

21 

197 
18 

179 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
825 
825 


1 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

101 

101 


205 

106 

111 

0 

111 

5 

5 

2 

2 

40 

39 

1 

1 

1 

188 

188 


302 
21 

126 
4 

151 

354 
38 


171 

197 

197 

572 

572 

16 

15 

1 

14 


38 

131 

197 

197 

283 

283 

92 

19 

73 

121 

121 

545 

416 

2 

127 

116 

0 

57 

59 

72 


32 
32 

3.524 
3,524 


120 
245 


255 
608 


50 
241 


203 


191 
12 
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Number  of  Children  with  Specified  Diagnoses  In  the  Crippled  Children's  Program,  Classified  by  Those  with  Orthopedic  and  Nonorthopedic  Conditions,  by  State, 

1950  and  1956 


Primary  diagnosis 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania 


Puerto  Rico 


Rhode  Island 


Total 

ORTHOPEDIC 

Congenital  malformations 

Congenital  dislocation  of  hip 

Clubfoot,  congenital  or  unepeclfiGd 

Flatfoot,  congenital 

Other  congenital  malformations  (not  specified  below) 

Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,  except  congenital  malfonnations 

Arthritis  and  rheumatism,  except  rheumatic  fever 

Osteomyelitis  and  periostitis,  except  tuberculous 

Curvature  of  spine,  except  congenital  or  late  effect  of  poliomyelitis  or 

tuberculosis 

Flatfoot,  acquired  or  unspecified 

Other  diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement ,  except  congenital  malformations 
Polioinyelitis 

Late  effects  of  acute  poUamyelitis 

Accidents,  poisonings,  and  violence 

Morbid  conditions  due  to  accidents,  poisonings,  and  violence,  except  bums 

Tuberculosis,  except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints,  active  or  unspecified 

Late  effects  of  tuberculosis  of  bones  and  Joints 

Inju  ri  es  at  bi  rth 

Injuries  at  birth  (other  than  intracranial  and  spinal),  except  cerebral  palsy 

and  epilepsy 

Rickets 

Rickets,  active 

Late  effects  of  rickets 

DTHER  THAN  ORTHOPEDIC 

Congenital  malformations 

Spina  bifida  and  meningocele 

Congenital  cataract 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  circulatory  system 

Cleft  palate  and  harelip 

Poliomyelitis 

Poliomyelitis,  acute 

Cerebral  palsy 

Cerebral  palsy 

Diseases  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Deafness  and  impairment  of  hearing 

Other  diseases  and  conditions  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Accidents,  poisonings,  and  violence 

Bums 

Rheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease 

Rheumatic  fever,  acute 

Chronic  rheumatic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  the  heart,  except  congenital  malformations 

Diseases  and  ccnditions  of  the  eye,  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Refractive  errors 

Strabismus 

Other  d-lseases  of  the  eye,  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  cerebral  palsy,  eye  and  ear.. 

Epilepsy 

Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  eye,  ear  and  mental 

disorders 

Tuberculosis,    except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis    (other  than  of  the  bones  and  Joints),   except  respiratory 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth,    intracranial  and  spinal,  except  cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy 

Diseases  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Disorders  of  occlusion,   eruption,    and  tooth  development 

Other  diseases  of  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Diabetes  mellitus 

Diabetes  mellitus 

Miscellaneous 

Other  diagnosed  diseases,    Injuries  or  handicapping  conditions 

PROVISIONAL  OR  DEFERRED  DIAGNOSES  OR  NO  ABNORMALHIES 

Provisional  or  deferred  diagnoses 

Examination  made ,   no  abnormality  reported 
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Wjinber  of  Children  with  Specified  Diagnoses  In  the  Crippled  Children's  Program.  Classified  by  Those  with  Orthopedic  and  Nonortbopedlc  Conditions,  by  State, 

19S0  and  1956 


Primary  diagnosis 


Total 

ORTHOPEDIC 

Congenital  malformations 

Congenital  dislocation  of  hip 

Clubfeet,    congenital  or  unspecified 

Flatfoot,   congenital 

Other  congenital  malformations  (not  specified  below) 

Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,    except  congenital  maJformatlons 

Arthxitla  and  rheumatism,    except  rheumatic  fever 

Oflteamrelitia  and  periostitis,   except  tuberculous 

Curvature  of  spine,    except  congenital  or  late  effect  of  pollcsnyelille  or 

tuberculosis 

Flatfoot,    acquired  or  unspecified 

Other  diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,  except  congenital  malformations 
Pollofflyeritls 

Late  effects  of  acute  poliomyelitis 

Accidents,   poisonings,    and  violence 

Uorbid  conditions  due  to  accidents,   poisonings,   and  violence,    except  bums 

Tuberculosis,    except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis  of  bones  and  Joints,    active  or  unspecified 

Late  effects  of  tuberculosis  of  bones  and  Joints 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth  (other  than  Intracranial  and  spinal),    except  cerebral  palsy  and 

epilepsy 

Rickets 

Rickets,    active 

Late  effects  of  rickets 

OTHER  THAN  ORTHOPEDIC 

Congenital  malformations 

Spina  bifida  and  meningocele 

Congenital  cataract 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  circulatory  system 

Cleft  palate  and  harelip 

Pollamyelltis 

Pollcniyelilis,    acute 

Cerebral  palsy 

CerebrjQ  palsy 

Diseases  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Deafness  and  ln5)alnnent  of  hearing 

Other  diseases  and  conditions  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Accidents,   poisonings,    and  violence 

Bums 

Rheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease 

Rheumatic  fever,  acute 

Chronic  rheumatic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  the  heart,  except  oongenital  nwl formations 

Diseases  and  conditions  of  the  eye,  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Refractive  errors 

StrabisnBis 

Other  diseases  of  the  eye,  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  cerebral  palsy,  eye  and  ear.. 

Epilepsy 

Other  .diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  eye,  ear  and  mental 

disorders 

Tuberculosis,    except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis  (other  than  of  the  bones  and  Joints),   except  respiratory 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth,    intracranial  and  spinal,   except  cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy 

Diseases  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Disorders  of  occlusion,    eruption,    and  tooth  development 

Other  diseases  of  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Diabetes  meili  tus 

Diabetes  mellltus 

UIscellaneouB 

Other  dlagoDsed  diseases.    Injuries  or  handicapping  conditions 

PROVISIONAL  OR  DEFHIRED  DIAGNOSES  Cfi  NO  ABNCRUALITIES 

Provisional  or  deferred  diagnoses • 

Examination  made,    no  abnormality  reported 
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Number  of  Children  with  Specified  Diagnoses  In  the  Crippled  Children's  Program,  Classified  by  Those  with  Orthopedic  and  Nonorthopedlc  Conditions,  by  Stale, 

19S0  and  1956 


Primary  diagnosis 


Virgin  Islands 


Virginia 


Total 

ORTHOPEDI C 

Congenital  malToiiDations 

Congenital  dislocation  of  hip 

Clubfoot,  congenital  or  unspecified 

Flat foot,  congenital 

Other  congenital  malformations  (not  specified  below) 

Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,  except  congenital  malformations 

Arthritis  and  rheumatism,  except  rheumatic  fever 

Osteon^elitis  and  periostitis,  except  tuberculous 

Curvature  of  spine,  except  congenital  or  late  effect  of  pollOByelitls  or 

tuberculosis 

Flatfoot,  acquired  or  unspecified .' 

Other  diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,  except  congenital  malformations 
Poliomo'elltis 

Late  effects  of  acute  poliomi'elitis 

Accidents,  poisonings,  and  violence 

Morbid  conditions  due  to  accidents,  poisonings,  and  violence,  except  bums 

Tuberculosis,  except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis  of  bones  and  Joints ,  active  or  unspecified 

Late  effects  of  tuberculosis  of  bones  and  Joints 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth  (other  than  intracranial  and  spinal),  except  cerebral  palsy  and 

epilepsy 

Rictlets 

Rickets,  active 

Late  effects  of  ri  ckets 

OTHER  THAN  ORTHOPEDIC 

Congeni tal  malformations 

Spina  bifida  and  meningocele 

Congenital  cataract 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  circulatory  system 

Cleft  palate  and  harelip 

Poll  omi'e  litis 

Poliomyelitis ,  acute 

Cerebral  palsy 

Cerebral  palsy 

Diseases  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  prrscess 

Deafness  and  impairment  of  hearing 

Other  diseases  and  conditions  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Accidents,  poisonings,  and  violence 

Bums 

Rheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease 

Rheumatic  fever,   acute 

Chronic  rheumatic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  the  heart,  except  congenital  malformations 

Diseases  and  conditions  of  the  eye,    except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Refractive  errors 

Strabismus 

Other  diseases  of  the  eye,   except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  cerebral  palsy,   eye 

and  ear 

Epilepsy 

Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,    except  eye,   ear 

and  mental  disorders ^ 

Tuberculosis,   except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis   (other  than  of  the  bones  and  Joints),    except  respiratory 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth,   intracranial  and  spinal,  except  cerebral  palay  and  epilepsy 

Diseases  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  esophagxis 

Disorders  of  occlusion,  eruption,   and  tooth  development 

Other  diseases  of  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Diabetes  mellltus 

Diabetes  mellitus 

Miscellaneous 

Other  diagnosed  diseases,    injuries  or  handicapping  conditions 

PROVISIONAL  OR  DEFERRED  DUGNOSES  OR  NO  ABNORMALITIES 

provisional  or  deferred  diagnoses 

Examination  made,    no  abnormality  reported 
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Number  of  Children  wtth  Specified  Diagnoses  In  the  Crippled  Children's  Program,  Classified  by  Those  with  Orthopedic  and  Nonorthopedic  Conditions,  by  State, 

1950  and  1956 


Primary  diagnosis 


Washington 


West  Virginia 


Wyoming 


Total 

ORTHOPEDIC ■ 

Congenital  malformations 

Congenital  dislocation  of  hip 

Clubfoot,    congenital  or  unspecified 

Flatfoot,    congenital 

Other  congenital  malformations    (not  specified  below) 

Diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,    except  congenital  malformationis 

Arthritis  and  rheumatism,    except  rheumatic   fever 

Osteomyelitis  and  periostitis,    except  tuberculous 

Curvature  of  spine,    except  congenital  or  late  effect  of  poliomyelitis  or 

tuberculos  is 

Flatfoot,    acquired  or  unspecified 

Other  diseases  of  the  bones  and  organs  of  movement,    except  congenital  malformations 
Poliomyelitis 

Late  effects  of  acute  poliomyelitis 

Accidents,    poisonings,    and  violence 

Morbid  conditions  due  to  accidents,    poisonings,    and  violence,    except  bums 

Tuberculosis,    except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis  of  bones   and  joints,    active  or  unspecified 

Late  effects  of  tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints 

Injuries  at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth  (other  than  intracranial  and  spinal),    except  cerebral  palsy  and 

epilepsy 

Rickets 

Rickets,    active 

Late  effects  of  rickets 

OTHER  THAN  ORTHOPEDIC 

Congenital  malfonnations 

Spina  bifida  and  meningocele 

Congenital  cataract 

Congenital  malfonnations  of  the  circulatory  system 

Cleft  palate  and  harelip 

Poliomyelitis 

Poliomyelitis,    acute 

Cerebral  palsy 

Cerebral  palsy 

Diseases  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Deafness  and  impairment  of  hearing 

Other  diseases  and  conditions  of  the  ear  and  mastoid  process 

Accidents,   poisonings,   and  violence 

Bums 

Rheumatic  fever  and  heart  disease 

Rheumatic  fever,  acute 

Chronic  rheumatic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  the  heart,  except  congenital  malformations 

Diseases  and  conditions  of  the  eye,  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Refractive  errors 

Strabismus 

Other  diseases  of  the  eye,  except  congenital  or  diabetic  cataract 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  cerebral  palsy,  eye  and  ear, . 

Epilepsy 

Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  except  eye,  ear  and  mental 

disorders 

Tuberculosis,   except  respiratory 

Tuberculosis    (other  than  of  the  bones  and  Joints),    except  respiratory 

Injuries   at  birth 

Injuries  at  birth,    intracranial  and  spinal,    except  cerebral   palsy  and  epilepsy 

Diseases  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Disorders  of  occlusion,   eruption,   and  tooth  develofment 

Other  diseases  of  buccal  cavity  and  esophagus 

Diabetes  mellitus 

Diabetes  mellitus 

Miscellaneous 

Other  diagnosed  diseases,    injuries  or  handicapping  conditions 

PROVISIONAL  OR  DEFERRED  DIAGNOSES  OR  NO  ABNORMALITIES 

Provisional  or  deferred  diagnoses 

Examination  made,    no  abnormality  reported 
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NUMBER      RECEIVING      SERVICE 


Children  Served:    Number  Receiving  Service,    1957 


Casework  service  to  individual  children  and  their  parents  is  a 
substantial  part  of  the  child  welfare  programs  of  State  and  local  public 
welfare  departments.!/     On  March  31,    1957,   throughout  the  United  States 
and  its  Territories  329^688  children  were   receiving  child  welfare  case- 
work  service   from  public  welfare   agencies,    according  to  reports  received 
by  the  Children's  Bureau  from  53  State   and  Territorial  departments  of 
welfare. ±/     This  was  the  largest  group  of  children  ever  reported  to  be 
receiving  service.      Proportionately,    they  accounted  for  h<^  of  every 
10,000  children  under  21  years  of  age.      Since   the   child  population  of 
the  United  States  has  been  increasing  rapidly  in  recent  years,   however, 
increases  in  numbers  receiving  child  welfare  casework  services  have  not 
kept  pace  with  rising  population.      In  i+0  States  reporting  completely 
during  the  period  1946-1957  the  rate  per  10,000  children  under  21  years 
of  age  has  declined  from  55  to  51'     Moreover,    the  several  States,    as 
shown  in  appendix  table  1,   present  a  wide  range  of  variation,    from  5  to 
as  many  as  263  per  10,000  of  the   child  population. 


How  Children  Are  Served  by  the  Child  Welfare  Program 


Both  the  general  trend  in  the  public  child  welfare  program  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  the  variation  from  State  to  State  are  the  result 
of  complicated  factors  of  grovrth  in  child  population,   economic  and  social 


— /  For  further  description  see  Child  Welfare  Services,   How  They  Help 
Children  and  Their  Parents,    Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.    359. 
Washington  25,    D.   C:      Superintendent  of  Documents,   Government  Printing 
Office,   1957.      94  pp. 

±/  States  and  Territories  \in.ll  be  referred  to  throughout  this  report  as 
States. 


conditions,  varying  organization  of  public  and  volimtary  services  and 
the  relationships  between  them,  and  different  methods  of  financing  and 
administering  public  welfare  programs.  The  prescribed  methods  of  sta- 
tistical reporting  also  contribute  to  apparent  variations. 

The  statistical  reports  on  which  the  figures  in  the  present  pub- 
lication are  based  are  limited,  by  definition,  not  only  to  a  part  of  the 
entire  public  child  welfare  program  but  to  a  part  of  the  services  to  in- 
dividual children  and  their  parents.  They  include  only  two  groups  of 
children:   (l)  those  served  by  full-time  child  welfare  workers  and 
(2)  those  served  by  general  welfare  workers  if  the  children  are  not  in 
families  receiving  public  assistance.  Thus,  they  exclude  most  of  the 
children  in  families  receiving  public  assistance,  such  as  those  on  aid 
to  dependent  children. 3/ 

The  reports  are  also  limited,  by  definition,  to  the  work  of  pub- 
lic welfare  departments.  Therefore,  they  exclude  the  services  of  juve- 
nile courts  and  probation  departments  as  such,  although  some  of  the 
children  who  are  counted" are  served  by  public  welfare  departments  at  the 
request  of  juvenile  courts  either  for  purposes  of  investigation,  report 
and  recommendation  to  the  court,  or  on  the  basis  of  continuing  planning 
and  supervision  through  a  court  order. 

By  intention,  the  statistical  reports  are  limited  to  child  wel- 
fare casework  services.  Institutional  care  is  not  reported  unless  the 
child  in  an  institution  (and/or  his  parent)  is  receiving  child  welfare 
casework  service  from  a  piiblic  welfare  department.  In  a  number  of 
States  children  committed  by  the  courts  to  public  training  schools  for 
delinquent  children  are  counted  in  these  reports  while  they  remain  in 
the  institution  (and  also  during  a  period  of  after-care  in  their  own 
homes  or  elsewhere)  because  the  public  welfare  agency  continues  to  be 
responsible  for  service  to  the  child  and  his  parents.   In  perhaps  larger 
numbers  the  reports  include  children  vAiose  care  in  a  voluntary  institu- 
tion is  arranged  for  or  purchased  by  a  public  welfare  department  •v^ich 
remains  responsible  for  some  service  to  the  child  and  his  family.  Such 
voluntary  institutions  may  include  residential  treatment  centers  for 
emotionally  distvirbed  children,  maternity  homes,  temporary  shelters  and 
various  other  specialized  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  children  in 
public  institutions  "vdio  receive  service  only  from  caseworkers  employed 
by  the  institutions  are  not  included  in  the  co\int. 

These  statistical  reports,  in  short,  are  descriptive  of  the  child 
welfare  casework  of  State  and  local  departments  of  public  welfare.  If 


2/  Nearly  1,800,000  children  were  in  families  receiving  aid  to  dependent 
children  administered  by  State  and  local  agencies  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  at  the  end  of  March  1957.   It  is  estimated  that  about  30,000  of 
these  were  also  receiving  child  welfare  services  and  thus  were  coimted  in 
both  categories. 


the  community  elects  to  place  certain  responsibilities  for  child  welfare 
casework  service  upon  such  departments  rather  than  upon  other  public  de- 
partments or  upon  voluntary  agencies,  the  statistics  presented  here  will 
reflect  that  decision.  Many  of  the  variations  from  State  to  State  can  be 
explained  only  on  this  basis. 

Other  child  welfare  services  of  State  and  local  departments  of  wel- 
fare, such  as  the  licensing  of  institutions  and  foster  homes,  the  finding 
and  approval  of  foster  homes,  investigation  and  recommendation  of  adoptive 
parents  and  participation  in  community  organization  for  child  welfare,  are 
not  reflected  in  these  figures. 

The  children  included  in  this  report  are  those  ■vAiose  problems  have 
been  given  individual  consideration.  They  are  children  receiving  case- 
work service.   If  they  reside  in  an  institution  they  are  included  only 
because  they  are  being  given  some  casework  service  by  a  child  welfare 
worker  of  a  department  of  public  welfare.  Most  of  the  children  reported 
here,  however,  reside  with  their  parents  or  relatives  or  in  foster  homes. 

Services  to  children  in  their  own  homes 

Child  welfare  services  are  provided  to  children  in  their  own  homes 
or  in  the  homes  of  relatives  ■v^en  the  home  appears  to  have  value  for  the 
child  and  improvement  seems  possible.  These  services  may  include  help  to 
parents  who  seek  it,  protective  services  \^en  the  agency  receives  a  com- 
plaint that  children  are  neglected  or  abused,  investigations  requested  by 
courts,  homemaker  service,  day  care  counseling  and  arrangements  for  day 
care,  supervision  following  discharge  from  an  institution,  and  other  serv- 
ices. Children  who  remain  in  their  own  homes  while  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  their  foster  care  placement  are  also  counted  here. 

On  March  31j  1957^  the  53  States  reporting  to  the  Children's  Bureau 
indicated  that  126,261  children,  38  percent  of  all  the  children  receiving 
child  welfare  casework  service,  were  served  in  their  own  homes  or  the 
hemes  of  relatives. 

The  proportion  of  this  form  of  service  for  the  coimtry  as  a  ■i'rfiole 
has  changed  only  slightly  during  the  past  t\relve  years,  as  shown  in  table 
A  and  appendix  table  h,   for  the  ko   States  reporting  completely  and  con- 
sistently during  this  period.  About  22  percent  more  children  were  served 
in  their  own  homes  or  in  the  homes  of  relatives  in  1957  than  in  19^6,  as 
compared  with  an  increase  of  25  percent  in  the  total  number  of  children 
served. 

Services  to  children  away  from  home 

Although  child  v/elfare  services  and  other  community  programs  help 
many  children  to  remain  in  their  01m  homes.  State  and  local  public  child 
■v/elfare  programs  throughout  the  United  States  still  serve  more  children 


away  from  their  ovn  homes  than  at  home.  As  many  as  203^029  children,  62 
percent  of  ^n  children  reported  by  State  and  local  public  velfare  agen- 
cies on  March  31^  1957^  were  av^ay  from  home,  4U  percent  in  foster  family 
homes,  and  l8  percent  in  institutions  or  elsewhere. 

Foster  family  homes.  Most  of  the  1^4-3,906  children  in  foster  family 
homes  on  March  31^  1957^  were  served  directly  by  a  public  welfare  agency; 
some  were  served  also  by  voluntary  agencies  through  purchase  of  care  or 
other  arrangements.  Children  for  v4iam  a  public  agency  exercises  only 
legal  custody  under  court  order  and  for  whcsn  casework  service  is  given  by 
a  voluntary  agency  are  excluded  from  this  count. 

While  finding,  investigation,  approval  and  licensing  of  foster 
homes  are  often  part  of  the  task  of  the  child  welfare  worker,  this  work 
is  not  included  in  the  count  of  child  welfare  casework.  During  the  place- 
ment process  a  child  is  counted  as  receiving  service  in  his  own  home. 
Only  after  he  is  actually  placed  with  a  foster  family  is  he  counted  as  a 
child  receiving  service  in  a  foster  family  home. 


Table  A:  Children  receiving  child  welfare  casework  services  from  State 
and  local  public  welfare  agencies  in  ko   States  reporting  com- 
pletely I9U6-I957:  Percent  distribution  by  living  arrange- 
ment. 
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If  the  child  is  in  an  adoptive  home  in  which  the  public  agency  has 
placed  him,  the  casework  service  is  devoted  to  making  certain  that  the 
placement  is  the  best  possible  one  for  him  and  for  the  adoptive  parents. 
Casework  service  is  also  given  to  help  parents  and  child  to  sjdjust  to  the 
new  relationship.   It  usually  ends  when  the  final  adoption  order  is  issued 


by  the  court.  On  the  other  hand  service  at  the  request  of  a  court  may 
involve  only  investigation  of  an  adoptive  home  into  vrtiich  the  child  was 
placed  independently  of  a  social  agency. 

For  children  in  other  types  of  foster  homes  (boarding  homes,  free 
homes,  V£ige  homes)  the  kind  of  service  depends  upon  the  problems  pre- 
sented. Service  may  be  aimed  toward  returning  a  child  to  his  own  home  or 
toward  finding  him  a  permanent  home,  perhaps  through  adoption.  The  serv- 
ice a  child  receives  may  be  direct,  if  the  agency  has  continuing  personal 
contact  with  the  child  and  his  parents  until  there  is  no  need  for  further 
service,  or  it  may  be  indirect,  if  the  public  welfare  agency  purchases 
service  from  a  voluntary  agency.  In  the  latter  case  the  public  agency  re- 
mains legally  responsible  for  the  adequacy  of  the  service  provided  the 
child. 

Foster  family  care  has  increased  generally  in  the  ^  States  report- 
ing comparable  data  for  the  last  twelve  years,  as  shown  in  table  A,  al- 
though the  proportions  of  children  receiving  this  type  of  care  have  de- 
clined slightly  in  recent  years  as  the  proportions  of  children  served  in 
their  own  homes  have  increased. 

Institutions.  Services  by  State  and  local  public  welfare  depart- 
ments to  children  in  institutions  represent  a  great  variety  of  arrange- 
ments.  It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  statistics  presented 
here  do  not  cover  all  children  in  institutions,  either  public  or  vol\in- 
tary.  The  figures  refer  only  to  the  number  of  children  who  receive  con- 
tinuing casework  service  from  State  or  local  public  welfare  departments 
\-;hile  they  remain  in  institutions.  Most  of  the  children  reported  as 
receiving  public  child  welfare  services  while  they  are  in  institutions 
are  reported  because  a  child  welfare  worker  in  a  public  welfare  agency  is 
maintaining  contact  with  both  the  child  and  his  parents,  helping  them  to 
adjust  to  separation  or  to  prepare  for  eventual  reunion. 

The  institutions  in  which  children  are  living  while  they  receive 
public  child  welfare  services  include  voluntary  institutions  for  depen- 
dent and  neglected  children.  State  training  schools  for  children  committed 
by  the  courts  as  delinquent,  maternity  homes,  hospitals,  institutions  for 
the  mentally  and  physically  handicapped,  residential  treatment  centers  for 
emotionally  disturbed  children,  small  group  homes,  and  schools  of  various 
kinds. z/ 

Only  49,000  children,  about  15  percent  of  the  total  number  receiv- 
ing child  welfare  casework  service  from  State  and  local  public  welfare 
agencies,  were  reported  as  living  in  institutions  on  Marcn  31^  1957 •  The 
proportion  in  the  ^  States  reporting  completely  for  the  last  twelve 
years  has  declined  steadily  but  slightly. 


-I  Data  on  predominate  type  of  care  of  children  in  institutions  or  else- 
where obtained  from  reports  made  by  36  States  for  special  sui^ey  made  in 
April  1957. 


Elsewhere.  Some  older  children  also  receive  service  in  independent 
living  arrangements  reported  in  the  statistics  as  "elsewhere."  They 
represent  about  3  percent  of  the  children  receiving  service.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  youths  old  enough  to  earn  their  own  living;  a  few  are  in  the 
Armed  Forces  but  are  still  under  the  legal  custody  or  guardianship  of  the 
public  welfare  agency. 


State  Variations  in  Service 


Rates  of  service 

On  March  31,  1957^  the  15  States  that  are  classified  as  most 
rural2/  in  population  had  a  higher  average  rate  of  service  in  relation  to 
child  population  than  the  23  States  classified  as  semi-rural  or  the  15 
States  classified  as  urban.  The  average  was  63  per  10,000  child  popiila- 
tion  in  rural  States,  hk   in  semi-rural  and  kS   in  urban  States.  This 
distribution  is  shown  in  chart  1. 

The  extent  to  -vAiich  the  States  vary  in  proportions  of  rural  child 
population  is  probably  the  most  important  factor  in  interstate  variations 
in  child  welfare  sex-vices.  Since  State  per  capita  income  tends  to  vary 
inversely  with  proportion  of  rural  population,  the  States  with  the  high- 
est proportions  of  children  served  by  the  public  child  welfare  programs 
are  also  States  with  relatively  low  per  capita  income. 

Within  each  of  these  groups  of  States,  however,  there  are  wide  var- 
iations, most  marked  among  the  semi-rural  States.  These  variations  are 
largely  the  result  of  differences  in  methods  of  organizing  public  child 
v;elfare  services.   States  with  long  established  programs  tend  to  have 
higher  proportions  of  children  served.   In  a  few  States  relatively  large 
voluntary  resovirces  for  child  welfare  services  may  result  in  smaller  pub- 
lic child  welfare  programs,  but  this  is  by  no  means  usual.  In  general, 
those  States  in  which  public  child  welfare  services  are  most  highly  devel- 
oped are  also  those  in  which  voluntary  child  welfare  services  have  been 
highly  developed.  Among  23  States  exceeding  the  average  for  the  country 
in  the  extent  to  ■vAiich  public  agencies  provide  casework  services  to  chil- 
dren in  1956,  10  also  exceed  the  average  in  voluntary  services. 

Kinds  of  service 

The  type  of  service  also  varies  considerably  from  State  to  State. 
In  17  States  in  1957  more  than  half  of  the  children  served  by  public  child 


2/  States  classified  by  percentage  of  population  living  in  urban  Eireas  as 
defined  by  U.   S.   Census  of  1950.     See  appendix  table  7. 


Chart   I 
CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CHILD  WELFARE    CASEWORK    SERVICES  FROM  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  WELFARE  AGENCIES,    MARCH  31,    1957 


n   the  pofjulatlon   b/' 


a/ States  classified  by  percent  of  p", 
b/ Based  on  esttmated  population  undi 


the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  1950, 


welfEire  departments  were  living  in  their  own  or  relative's  homes.  Among 
these  were  5  States  serving  70  percent  or  more  in  the  homes  of  parents  or 
relatives  (Mississippi  89,  Iowa  76,  Puerto  Rico  73^  Kentucky  72,  and 
Minnesota  70 ) . 

In  15  States  more  than  half  of  the  children  served  by  public  v/el- 
fare  departments  were  in  foster  family  homes,  including  3  States  in  which 
70  percent  or  more  were  in  such  homes  (California  78,  Massachusetts  76 
and  Illinois  73)- 

The  public  child  welfare  departments  were  serving  relatively  large 
proportions  of  children  in  institutions  in  Pennsylvania  {ho   percent), 
District  of  Columbia  (3^  percent).  New  York  (3I  percent),  Alaska  (30  per- 
cent), Nebraska  (^9  percent),  Kansas  (25  percent),  and  Oklahoma  (25  per- 
cent) . 

Classification  of  worker  giving  service 

Some  States  replied  to  a  special  inquiry  on  June  30,  1956,  concern- 
ing the  classification  of  the  worker  providing  child  ■vrelfare  casework  serv- 
ices. In  the  39  States  submitting  this  special  report,  82  percent  of  the 
children  receiving  seinrLces  were  served  by  a  full-time  child  welfare 
worker,  I8  percent  were  served  by  a  general  welfare  worker.  Of  the  group 
served  by  full-time  child  welfare  workers,  about  9  percent  were  in  families 
receiving  public  assistance;  of  those  served  by  a  general  welfare  worker 
none  were  in  families  receiving  public  assistance. 

Whether  a  child  receives  services  from  a  full-time  child  welfare 
worker  or  a  general  welfare  worker  depends  upon  policies  and  administra- 
tive organization  for  service.  In  l4  of  the  39  States  (District  of 
Col\imbia,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Virgin  Islands, 
and  West  Virginia)  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  children  were  provided  serv- 
ices by  a  full-time  child  welfare  worker.   On  the  other  hand,  in  Kansas 
and  New  Jersey  practically  all  of  the  children  received  services  from  a 
general  welfare  worker.  States  in  which  the  practice  was  divided  fairly 
evenly  between  the  two  types  of  workers  were  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Wyoming.   (See  appendix  table  5-) 

Children  in  families  receiving  public  assistance 

Only  9  percent  of  all  the  children  reported  as  receiving  child  wel- 
fare casework  service  in  39  States  on  June  30,  1956,  were  in  families  re- 
ceiving public  assistance.  The  proportion  is  necessarily  small  since  by 
definition  children  receiving  services  from  a  general  welfare  worker  are 
counted  only  if  the  family  is  not  receiving  public  assistance. 

The  proportion  of  children  receiving  child  welfare  services  in 
families  receiving  public  assistance  ranged  from  none  in  Kentucky, 
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Louisiana,  New  Jersey  and  Texas,  to  25  percent  or  more  in  Puerto  Rico 
(25),  Missouri  (29),  and  Alabama  (Sl)-   (See  appendix  table  6.) 

In  most  of  the  States  reporting  children  receiving  child  welfare 
services  in  families  receiving  public  assistance,  the  families  were  re- 
ceiving aid  to  dependent  children  under  the  Social  Security  Act;  in 
Minnesota  a  larger  proportion  of  children  were  in  families  receiving 
general  assistance. 


TREND      DATA:      1946-1957 


Numbers  and  Rates 


In  ho  States  submitting  comparable  reports  from  19^+6  to  1957  and 
now  including  about  three-fourths  of  all  children  reported,    the  total  num- 
ber of  children  under  21  years  of  age  receiving  child  iirelfare   casework 
services   from  public   child  welfare   agencies,    as   shown  in  table  B  and  chart 
2,   has  increased  steadily  throughout  the  twelve  year  period.     The  total 
niomber  reported  by  these   States  on  March  31^    1957^    was  2^7,037.      This  was 
h  percent  more  than  the  number  of  children  receiving  services  in  the  pre- 
vious year  and  25  percent  more  than  were  receiving  services  on  March  31^ 
19^6.     For  all  53  States  the  estimated  increase  as  shovm  in  table  B  is 
somewhat  greater. 


Table  B:      Children  receiving  child  welfare  casework   services  from  State 
and  local  public  welfare  agencies,    19^^6-1957:     Numbers  and 
index  numbers 


Estimated  total 

Reported  by 

49  States 

Reported  by 

ho   States 

March  31 

Number 

Index 

Number 

Index 

Number 

Index 

(thousands) 

1952=100 

(thousands) 

1952=100 

(thousands) 

1952=100 

I9U6 

250 

90 

198 

91 

I9U7 

255 

91 

199 

92 

19^*8 

260 

93 

20i| 

94 

19U9 

265 

95 

209 

96 

1950 

270 

97 

213 

98 

1951 

277 

99 

217 

100 

1952 

279 

100 

252 

100 

217 

100 

1953 

282 

101 

25^ 

101 

218 

100 

195^ 

289 

lOU 

260 

103 

223 

103 

1955 

296 

106 

2r[0 

107 

230 

106 

1956 

305  ^ 

109 

ZJQ 

110 

237 

109 

1957 

330I/ 

118 

293 

116 

2^+7 

llU 

y 


Reported  by  53  States. 


\7hile  the   general  trend  has  been  upward,    the  numbers   served  in  cer- 
tain States  have  decreased  and  there   are   differences  between  the   trends  in 
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states  primarily  rural  and  in  those  primarily  urban.   These  differences 
iiTill  be  discussed  in  a  later  section. 

In  relation  to  child  population  the  trend  in  child  welfare  case- 
work sei-vlces  has  been  slightly  downward.   The  rapid  rise  in  the  birth 
rate,  beginning  in  19^6,  has  resulted  in  increase  in  the  child  population 
in  the  United  States  by  an  estimated  37  percent ,  from  h<^   million  in  I9U6 
to  67  million  in  1957-   The  increase  in  child  population  in  the  4o  States 
included  in  this  analysis  during  this  period  was  about  3^+  percent,  while 
the  increase  in  numbers  of  children  receiving  child  welfare  services  was 
only  25  percent.  Thus  the  rate  of  children  served  by  child  welfare  pro- 
grams in  these  ko   States  has  declined  from  55  to  51  per  10,000  child  popu- 
lation.  (See  table  D. )  The  child  population  has  grown  even  more  rapidly 
in  the  States  not  reporting  completely  and  in  these  States  the  increase 
in  child  welfare  seinrLces  has  been  insufficient  to  maintain  the  rate  of 
service.  Thus,  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  rate  dropped  to  U9  per 
10,000  children  in  1957. 


Kinds  of  Service 


In  the  ^K)  States  reporting  completely  there  has  been  a  slightly  in- 
creasing trend  in  recent  years  toward  service  to  larger  proportions  of 
children  in  their  ovm  homes  or  the  homes  of  relatives,  and  a  decreasing 
trend  in  proportion  of  casework  service  to  children  in  institutions.  The 
proportion  of  children  receiving  services  in  foster  family  homes  increased 
from  19^6  to  1950  but  has  declined  slightly  since  1953.   (See  table  A.) 


Urban -Rural  Trends 


As  indicated  in  chart  2,  the  number  of  children  receiving  child 
welfare  casework  services  in  rural  States  has  increased  consistently 
among  the  ^  States  reporting  completely  throughout  the  twelve  year  peri- 
od, 19^6-1957-  This  increase  reflects  in  part  the  emphasis  viiich  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  has  placed  upon  the  expenditure  of  Federal  child  welfare 
funds  primarily  in  rural  areas.  During  the  same  period  the  n\miber  of 
children  served  in  semi-rxiral  and  urban  States  has  not  increased  consist- 
ently.  Among  the  semi-rural  States  no  definite  trend  can  be  observed. 
In  urban  States  the  number  of  children  served  increased  from  19^6  to  1950^ 
nearly  reaching  an  all-time  high  in  that  year.  Thereafter  the  number  de- 
creased until  195^  but  began  to  increase  sigain  in  1955  and  has  continued 
to  increase.   On  March  31^  1957,  the  nijmber  reached  an  all-time  high. 
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Chart  2. 

CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CHILD  WELFARE   CASEWORK  SERVICES  FROM 

STATE   AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  WELFARE  AGENCIES,  1946-57* 

( ratio  scale ) 
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The  consistent  and  large   increases  in  loiral  States   in  the  number 
of  children  receiving  child  welfare   casework   services   from  public  welfare 
departments  have  resulted  in  a  larger  proportion  of  rural  children  among 
all  children  receiving  such  services  in  the  United  States.      In  19^6,    of 
every  100  children  served,    19  lived  in  rural  States,    3^  in  semi-rural 
States,   and  ^3  in  urban  States.      In  1957?   of  every  100  children  served 
the  number  •vrftio  resided  in  urban  States  had  decreased  to  39  while  those 
residing  in  rural  States  had  increased  to  28.     As  shown  in  table  C,   there 
was  an  85  percent  increase  between  19^6  and  1957   in  the  number  of  children 
served  in. the  rural  States  and  only  a  12  percent  increase  in  the  number 
served  in  urban  States . 


Table  C:      Children  receiving  child  welfare  casework  services  from  State 
and  local  public  welfare  agencies  in  to  States  reporting  com- 
pletely 19^6-1957  classified  by  urban-rural  character:     Per- 
cent increase. 


Urban-ruralS/ 
character 

Number 

of 
States 

Number  of  children 
receiving  service 

Percent 
increase 

of  States 

1946 

1957 

Urban 

11 

86,  oi+7 

96,357 

12.0 

Semi -rural 

16 

7^,77^+ 

82,to5 

10.2 

Rural 

13 

37,011 

68,325 

dh.6 

a/ 

— '  States  classified  on  basis  of  percentage  of  population  residing  in  ur- 
ban areas  as  defined  by  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1950- 


The  rural  States  which  have  had  a  consistent  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  children  served  have  also  had  a  relatively  consistent  increasing 
trend  in  rates.  The  rate  increased  from  ko   per  10,000  children  in  19^6 
to  63  per  10,000  children  in  1957.   In  urban  States  as  shown  in  table  D, 
there  has  been  a  generally  decreasing  trend  from  62  per  10,000  in  19^6  to 
i+9  per  10,000  in  1957- 
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Table  D:  Children  receiving  child  vrelfare  casework  services  from  State 
and  local  public  welfare  agencies  in  ko  States  reporting  com- 
pletely 19^6-1957  classified  by  urban-rural  character:  Rates 
per  10,000  estimated  child  population  under  21  yeai's  of  age. 


March  31 

Total 

Urban 

Semi -rural 

Rural 

States 

States 

States 

19i^6 

55 

62 

58 

ho 

1947 

5^^ 

63 

5h 

Uo 

19kQ 

53 

61 

52 

in 

I9ii9 

5^ 

62 

51 

^5 

1950 

5^ 

62 

51 

h3 

1951 

5^ 

60 

50 

kQ 

1952 

52 

57 

^7 

5h 

1953 

51 

5^ 

i^5 

56 

195^ 

51 

50 

47 

58 

1955 

51 

50 

^7 

59 

1956 

51 

U9 

47 

62 

1957 

51 

h9 

hi 

63 

State  Variations 


Although  in  the  country  as  a  whole  there  has  been  a  steady  rise  in 
numbers  of  children  served  and  in  the  rural  States  an  even  more  marked  up- 
ward trend,  individual  States  in  each  of  the  groups — urban,  semi -rural  and 
rural — show  considerable  variations  from  the  trend. 

Four  States,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  Indiana,  and  Idaho,  had  de- 
creasing trends.  The  first  is  an  urban  State  while  the  last  is  a  rural 
State;  the  remaining  two  are  semi -rural  States.   (See  table  E.) 

Twenty  States  had  an  increasing  trend.      Of  these,   8  were   semi-rural 
States,   8  v/ere   rural  and  h  were  urban  States.      In  the  remaining  I6  States, 
h  of  which  are  rural  and  6  each  urban  or  semi -rural  no  well  defined  trend 
could  be  observed.      Table  E  lists   the  States  in  each  group. 

In  rates  of  children  served  as  sho'im  in  table  F  nearly  the   same 
number  of  States  in  both  urban  and  rural  groups  had  decreasing  trends. 


Ih 


Table  E:  States  classified  by  urban-rural  character  and  character  of 
trend  in  numbers  of  children  served  March  31^  19^6--March 
31,  1957. 


Character  of 

States 

trend  in  numbers 

Urban 

Semi  -ruraJ. 

Rural 

Increasing 

Florida 

Ari  zona 

Alaska 

Maryland 

Colorado 

Arkansas 

Ohio 

Delaware 

Mississippi 

Utah 

Louisiana 

North  Carolina 

New  Hampshire 

Puerto  Rico 

New  Mexico 

South  Dakota 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin 

West  Virginia 

No  definite  trend 

District  of  Columbia 

Maine 

Alabama 

Hawaii 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

South  Carolina 

New  Jersey 

Qklahoma 

Vermont 

New  York 

Texas 

Rhode  Island 

Washington 

Decreasing 

Massachusetts 

Indiana 
Nebraska 

Idaho 

Marked  variations  from  State  to  State  exist  and  tend  to  persist 
from  year  to  year.   In  19^6  the  reporting  States  ranged  in  rates  of  child 
welfare  services  from  9  to  201  per  10,000  children;  in  1957  the  same  group 
of  States  ranged  from  5  to  I61.  Among  the  8  States  ranking  lowest  in 
19^6j  5  were  still  among  the  lowest  8  in  1957* 
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Table  F:  States  classified  by  urban-rural  character  and  character  of 
trend  in  rates  of  children  served  March  31^  19^6--March  31j 
1957. 


Character  of 

States 

trend  in  rates 

Urban 

Semi -rural 

Rural 

Increasing 

Maryland 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Virginia 

Arkansas 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
Tennessee 

No  definite  trend 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Rhode  Island 

Utah 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Maine 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Mexico 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Alabama 
Alaska 
Puerto  Rico 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
West  Virginia 

Decreasing 

Massachusetts 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Ohio 

Indiana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

Texas 

Idaho 

Montana 

Vermont 

On  the  other  hand,    a  few  States  have  changed  greatly  in  this 
respect.     Mississippi   is  outstanding,   with  more  than  a  five-fold  increase 
in  numbers  from  19^6  to  1957 ^    raising  its  rate  of  service  from  13  to  79 
per  10,000  children  \inder  21.     Maryland  increased  its  numbers  by  28U  per- 
cent and  its  rate  from  2k  to  6l.     Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  also  moved  out  of 
the  group  of  States  that  had  the  lowest  rates  in  19^6.      (See  appendix 
tables  3  aJ^d  h. ) 


Conclusions 


The  major  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  analysis  of  the 
data  on  children  receiving  services,   provided  by  ko  States  reporting  con- 
tinuously since  19^6,    is  that  there  has  been  a  significant  expansion  of 
child  welfare  services  in  rural  States  as  measured  by  the  rates  of  children 
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served.   In  19^6  this  rate  for  rural  States  was  Uo  out  of  10,000  children 
under  21  years  of  age;  in  1957  it  had  increased  to  63.   Since  rural  States 
are  largely  low  per  capita  income  States  this  expansion  in  child  welfare 
services  has  occurred  primarily  in  low  income  States. 

During  the  same  period  child  welfare  services  in  urban  States  have 
been  reaching  a  declining  proportion  of  the  child  population.   In  I9U6 
public  child  welfare  agencies  served  62  of  every  10,000  children  under  21 
years  of  age  in  urban  States;  in  1957  the  rate  had  decreased  to  U9. 

The  net  result  of  increase  in  numbers  of  children  receiving  child 
welfare  services  in  rural  States  and  decline  in  urban  States,  together 
with  higher  birth  rates  and  increasing  child  population,  has  been  a 
slight  decline  in  the  rates  of  children  receiving  services  in  the  ^K) 
reporting  States  from  55  per  10,000  children  in  1946  to  51  per  10,000  in 
1957'  Estimates  for  the  country  as  a  vrfiole  indicate  an  even  greater  de- 
cline in  rate  to  about  ^9  per  10,000  children. 

That  this  is  not  the  result  of  declining  need  for  child  welfare 
services  was  shovm  by  the  5I  States  replying  to  an  inquiry  about  needs 
for  foster  care  in  1956.^  The  central  finding  of  that  inquiry  was  that 
practically  all  States  had  children  needing  foster  care  for  whom  facili- 
ties were  inadequate.   Increases  in  dependency  and  neglect  cases  in 
juvenile  courts  also  point  to  the  need  for  increase  in  child  welfare  case- 
work services  to  children  in  their  own  homes. 


H/  Foster  Care,  I956.  Child  Welfare  Reports  No.  8.  Washington  25,  D.C. 
Children's  Bureau,  1957-  26  pp. 
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APPENDIX 


Statistical  Tables 


Appendix  Table  1.     CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CHILD  WELFARE  CASEWORK  SERVICES  FROM  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  AGENCIES,  BY  STATE  AND  BY  LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS,  MARCH  31.  1957 


State 


Rate  per 

In  homes  of 

10,000 

parents  or 
relatives 

In  foster  family 

In  InBtitutions 

Total 

child 
popula - 
tion^ 

homes 

and  elsewhere^ 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

^  329,688 

49 

126,261 

38 

143,906 

44 

59,123 

18 

9,694 

69 

6,581 

68 

2,116 

22 

997 

10 

851 

127 

296 

35 

271 

32 

284 

33 

3,317 

69 

1,301 

39 

1,812 

55 

204 

6 

2,419 

32 

1,318 

54 

962 

40 

139 

6 

18,079 

37 

2,923 

16 

14,020 

78 

1,136 

6 

^  2,859 

44 

1,469 

52 

1,151 

40 

233 

8 

^  6,460 

81 

1,213 

19 

4,062 

64 

1,053 

17 

1,271 

80 

560 

44 

609 

48 

102 

8 

'  4,062 

161 

1,433 

36 

1,169 

29 

1,400 

35 

3,138 

22 

915 

29 

2,033 

65 

190 

6 

4,029 

25 

1,230 

30 

2,320 

58 

479 

12 

1,563 

63 

688 

44 

665 

43 

210 

13 

283 

10 

154 

54 

61 

22 

68 

24 

^  4,763 

14 

805 

17 

3,462 

73 

481 

10 

12,499 

71 

5,606 

45 

5,047 

40 

1,846 

15 

^  2,924 

27 

2,227 

76 

443 

15 

250 

9 

^  1,928 

24 

618 

32 

616 

32 

683 

36 

8,952 

69 

6,398 

72 

1,367 

15 

1,187 

13 

5,188 

39 

1,193 

23 

3,554 

69 

441 

8 

^  3,179 

87 

1,228 

39 

1,699 

54 

224 

7 

6,654 

61 

1,619 

24 

4,395 

66 

640 

10 

^  6,251 

37 

849 

13 

4,720 

76 

667 

11 

2,430 

8 

1,164 

48 

1,126 

46 

140 

6 

3  12,239 

93 

8,502 

70 

2,922 

24 

743 

6 

7,980 

79 

7,110 

89 

535 

7 

335 

4 

4,612 

30 

2,466 

53 

1,893 

41 

253 

6 

827 

30 

333 

46 

373 

45 

71 

9 

1,780 

32 

808 

45 

386 

22 

586 

33 

282 

28 

122 

43 

135 

48 

25 

9 

2,385 

115 

1,068 

45 

958 

40 

359 

15 

7,820 

41 

1,890 

24 

4,987 

64 

943 

12 

1,497 

38 

632 

42 

766 

51 

99 

7 

39,374 

72 

4,228 

11 

21,454 

54 

13,692 

35 

15,233 

78 

8,281 

54 

4,036 

27 

2,916 

19 

"  827 

— 

652 

-- 

89 

-- 

86 

— 

^  20,032 

57 

7,120 

36 

8,840 

44 

4,018 

20 

2,622 

30 

984 

38 

665 

25 

973 

37 

4,433 

66 

2,293 

52 

1,928 

43 

212 

5 

31,500 

79 

5,000 

16 

14,000 

44 

12,500 

40 

12,893 

106 

9,347 

73 

800 

6 

2,746 

21 

1,615 

55 

597 

37 

761 

47 

257 

16 

4,470 

40 

2,867 

64 

712 

16 

891 

20 

^  968 

33 

469 

48 

382 

40 

116 

12 

3,486 

24 

1,473 

42 

1,669 

48 

344 

10 

1,993 

5 

1,104 

55 

667 

34 

222 

11 

1,085 

28 

515 

47 

507 

47 

63 

6 

1,716 

116 

718 

42 

795 

4t 

203 

12 

315 

263 

166 

53 

87 

27 

62 

20 

10,910 

72 

3,768 

35 

6,051 

55 

1,091 

10 

6,246 

61 

2,210 

35 

3,197 

51 

839 

14 

7,505 

88 

4,704 

63 

2,172 

29 

629 

8 

9,808 

66 

4,703 

48 

4,329 

44 

776 

8 

442 

33 

293 

66 

130 

30 

19 

4 

United  States,  Total 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 


Iowa 

Kansas. . . . 
Kentucky . . 
Louisiana. 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. . . . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota .. . 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania'. . 
Puerto  Rico. . . . 

Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


■"■  Preliminary.  Estimates  of  civilian  population  under  21  years  of  age,  July  1,  1957  made  by  Children's  Bureau  on 
basis  of  data  obtained  from  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

^  Includes  10,109  children  living  elsewhere.  The  oliildren  reported  in  institutions  represent  only  those  children 
served  by  workers  attached  to  State  or  local  public  welfare  agencies  and  not  all  children  receiving  institutional 
care. 

^  Includes  a  number  of  children  for  whom  whereabouts  are  unknown.  For  the  total  this  is  less  than  1  percent. 

*  Incomplete  report.  Data  excluded  from  computations  for  national  rate  and  percent  distribution. 

'  Estimated  by  the  State  Department  of  Welfare. 
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Appendix  Table  2:    CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CHILD  WELFARE  CASEWORK  SERVICES  FROM  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  PUBLIC  WELFARE  AGENCIES:   Number  reported  on  March  31,  1946-1957 


State 


1957 


1956 


1955 


195-4 


1953 


1952 


1951 


1950 


19<;9 


1948 


1947   1946 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . . 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. . . . 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands. . . . 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

\yyoming 


9,694 

851 

3,317 

2,419 

18,079 

2,859 
6,460 
1,271 
4,062 
3,138 

4,029 

1,563 

283 

4,763 

12,499 

2,924 
1,928 
8,952 
5,188 
3,179 

6,654 
6,251 
2,430 
L2,239 
7,980 

4,612 
827 

1,780 
282 

2,385 

7,820 

1,497 

39,374 

15,233 

(') 

20,032 

2,622 

4,433 

31,500 

12,893 

1,615 
4,470 
968 
3,486 
1,993 

1,085 

1,716 

315 

10,910 

6,246 

7,505 
9,808 

442 


10,305 

840 

2,857 

2,181 

16,948 

2,587 
6,105 
1,115 
3,756 
2,712 

3,681 

1,412 

167 

4,386 

12,476 

3,040 
1,850 
5,842 
4,968 
3,170 

6,489 
6,532 
2,347 
11,917 
6,677 

4,197 
897 

1,657 
271 

2,388 

7,597 

1,347 

38,205 

14,243 

C) 

18,998 

2,489 

3,511 

(') 

12,107 

1,605 
4,340 
824 
3,385 
2,375 

1,219 

1,670 

231 

10,443 

6,116 

7,813 

8,799 

415 


9,296 

769 

2,169 

2,159 

16,530 

2,598 
6,104 
1,034 
3,394 
3,084 

3,589 

1,607 

236 

4,360 

12,605 

3,190 
1,920 
5,935 
4,389 
3,073 

5,835 
6,659 
2,311 
11,401 
5,351 

3,830 

921 

1,781 

(') 
2,431 

7,402 

1,741 

38,436 

13,478 

(') 

18,596 

2,481 

2,973 

(') 

11,464 

1,704 
4,403 
696 
3,232 
2,817 

1,022 

1,600 

189 

10,131 

6,303 

7,511 

8,071 

479 


9,308 

702 

2,126 

2,149 

15,904 

2,520 
5,688 
1,036 
2,857 
2,487 

3,273 

1,745 

290 

4,383 

12,725 

2,858 
2,089 
5,403 
3,703 
2,921 

4,966 
6,889 
2,116 
10,650 
4,866 

3,515 

910 

1,792 

(') 
2,488 

6,965 

1,710 

38,814 

13,151 

(^) 

18,028 

2,085 

2,525 

(') 

10,213 

1,893 
4,667 
727 
3,034 
2,608 

979 
1,776 

238 
9,571 
6,190 

7,362 

8,306 

453 


9,673 

652 

2,100 

1,600 

14,758 

2,507 
5,926 
1,005 
2,651 
2,270 

CM 

2,396 

224 

5,752 

12,764 

2,854 
2,211 
4,560 
3,051 
3,026 

4,391 
7,304 
2,243 
9,152 
3,860 

3,479 
943 

1,862 
215 

2,262 

6,916 

1,408 

39,780 

12,238 

(') 

17,441 

1,672 

2,435 

(M 

10,337 

1,908 
4,256 
798 
2,884 
2,458 

983 
1,840 

268 
8,483 
6,001 

7,737 

7,836 

490 


8,298 

696 

1,841 

1,601 

14,074 

2,360 
6,068 
859 
2,550 
1,951 

CM 

2,759 

342 

5,864 

13,106 

2,779 
2,340 
4,972 
3,103 
3,329 

4,318 
7,969 
2,656 
8,705 
3,323 

4,113 
1,109 
1,962 

CM 
2,369 

7,343 

1,548 

40,421 

11,680 

CM 

16,859 

1,322 

1,894 

CM 

10,760 

1,979 
3,731 
739 
2,493 
2,750 

1,006 
1,717 
349 
8,284 
5,871 

7,823 

8,054 

386 


6,902 

897 

2,035 

1,471 

CM 

2,024 
5,923 
974 
2,679 
1,936 

CM 

2,678 

329 

5,726 

13,877 

2,794 
3,055 
3,309 
2,657 
3,384 

4,040 
8,676 
2,356 
9,578 
2,181 

4,355 
1,180 
2,021 
367 
2,272 

8,148 

1,253 

42,037 

10,853 

CM 

16,620 

1,329 

2,083 

CM 

10,465 

2,107 
3,963 
666 
1,947 
3,708 

946 
1,710 

CM 

8,012 
6,587 

7,087 

8,161 

369 


6,941 

890 

2,129 

1,891 

CM 

1,866 

CM 

823 
2,904 

1,797 

CM 

2,613 

206 

5,183 

13,833 

2,675 
2,933 
2,957 
2,348 
3,427 

2,976 
9,550 
2,240 
9,720 
2,201 

5,086 
1,065 
1,866 

CM 
2,262 

8,654 

1,115 

42,390 

9,655 

CM 

16,920 
1,290 

CM 
CM 

8,094 

2,096 
3,962 
621 
1,359 
3,669 

974 
1,803 

CM 

7,437 
6,577 

6,192 

8,417 

222 


8,351 

650 

2,294 

1,776 

CM 

1,798 

CM 

803 
2,898 
1,748 

CM 

2,251 

221 

3,804 

13,685 

2,373 
2,588 
3,063 
2,047 
3,368 

2,791 

9,650 

CM 

10,017 

1,864 

5,094 

961 

1,684 

CM 

2,308 

9,369 

1,192 

42,125 

8,469 

CM 

16,839 

1,316 

CM 

CM 

7,092 

2,047 
4,146 
647 
1,010 
3,781 

862 
2,090 

CM 
7,224 
6,615 

6,378 

7,613 

266 


8,321 

580 

1,840 

1,350 

CM 

1,614 

CM 

654 
3,322 
1,594 

CM 

2,041 

357 

3,282 

13,688 

2,562 
CM 

CM 

2,343 
3,061 

2,572 

9,657 

CM 

14,193 

1,781 

4,977 

693 

1,782 

CM 

2,265 

10,046 
1,224 

41,673 
6,693 

CM 

16,095 
1,334 

CM 
CM 

6,620 

1,877 
4,053 
555 
1,038 
3,633 

838 
1,788 

CM 

6,789 
5,907 

5,680 
5,822 

189 


6,992 

542 

1,915 

1,003 

CM 

1,559 

CM 

597 

2,568 

1,690 

CM 

1,898 

329 

2,895 

14,414 

CM 

CM 

1,666 
3,084 

2,247 

9,677 

CM 

16,919 

1,332 

3,733 

869 

2,041 

CM 

2,235 

10,119 
1,083 

40,749 

6,551 

CM 

14,769 
1,491 

CM 
CM 

7,792 

1,827 

3,360 

499 

874 

3,649 

819 
1,861 

CM 

6,143 
4,915 

6,257 
6,129 

CM 


6,501 

423 

1,820 

1,089 

CM 

1,539 

CM 

664 

2,458 

1,530 

CM 

1,543 

275 

2,648 

15,310 

CM 

3,295 
2,411 
3,174 

1,735 

9,641 

CM 

19,323 

1,226 

3,522 
1,088 
2,329 

CM 

2,350 

11,350 
1,004 

40,552 

6,340 

CM 

12,111 

1,455 

CM 

CM 

7,050 

1,709 
3,028 
676 
1,087 
3,532 

770 
1,921 

CM 
5,733 
4,312 

6,307 
6,296 

169 


Complete  report  not  available. 

Estimated  by  State  Department  of  Welfare. 
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Appendix  Table  3:     CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CHILD  WELFARE  CASEWORK  SERVICES  FROM  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  AGENCIES:    Rate  per  10,000  children  under  21  years,  March  31,  1946-1957'^ 


State 


1957 


1956 


1955 


195-; 


1953 


1952 


1951 


1950 


1949 


1948 


1947 


Alabama , 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas , 

California 

Ctolorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dlst.  of  Columbia. 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky' 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Afontana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . . 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

OklahoiEa 

OregoA 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. . . . 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands . . . . 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


69 
127 
69 
32 
37 

44 
81 
80 
161 
22 

25 
63 
10 

14 
71 

27 
24 
69 
39 

87 

61 
37 
8 
93 
79 

30 
30 
32 
28 
115 

41 
38 
72 
78 
(') 

57 
30 
66 

106 

55 
40 
33 
24 
5 

28 
116 
263 

72 
61 

88 
66 
33 


76 

129 
61 
30 
36 

42 
79 
72 
153 
20 

23 

60 

6 

13 

73 

29 
23 
47 
38 
80 

61 

39 

8 

94 

68 

28 
34 
31 
28 
119 

41 
35 
72 
75 


56 

29 

54 

(=) 

100 


57 
41 
29 
24 
7 

32 

117 

193 

71 

61 

95 
61 
32 


69 
120 
50 
29 
36 

44 
82 
73 
144 
24 

23 

72 
9 

14 
77 

32 
25 
48 
35 
90 

57 
41 
8 
92 
56 

26 
37 
35 
(') 
123 

42 
47 
74 
73 

(') 

56 
30 
47 
{') 
93 

63 
42 
25 
23 
8 

28 

113 

158 

72 

65 

90 
57 
38 


71 
110 
53 
29 
37 

45 
79 

78 
109 

21 

22 
81 
11 
14 
81 

29 
29 
44 
30 
88 

52 

42 

8 

90 

51 

25 
37 
36 
{') 
130 

41 

48 
77 
73 

57 
25 
42 
(') 
84 

70 
45 
27 
22 
8 

29 

124 

198 

69 

67 

88 

61 
38 


75 
103 
55 
21 
37 

47 

86 

80 

107 

20 

(') 

114 

9 

19 

84 

29 
31 
38 
26 
93 

49 
47 
9 
79 
40 

25 
40 
38 
32 
120 

42 

41 
82 
69 

t  =  ) 

58 
20 
42 
(') 
86 

73 
42 
31 
22 
7 

29 

129 

206 

63 

68 

93 
61 

43 


63 
122 
53 
20 
38 

46 
92 
74 
109 
19 

(') 
137 
14 
20 
89 

29 
33 
42 
27 
100 

50 
52 
11 
77 
34 

30 
49 
40 
(5) 
128 

47 
47 
8b 
66 
{') 

59 
15 
34 

<') 


78 
39 
28 
19 
9 

31 

123 

291 

64 

68 

94 
63 
33 


51 

179 

65 

18 

42 
93 
89 
122 
20 

(2) 

133 

13 

20 


29 
45 
27 
24 
98 

49 
57 
10 
87 
22 

32 
53 
43 
69 
123 

54 
41 
92 
61 
{') 

61 

15 
39 

86 

83 
40 
26 
14 
12 

31 
120 

(=) 
62 
80 

83 
66 
31 


53 
198 
70 
24 
{') 

39 

(') 
77 

136 
19 

(') 

129 

9 

19 

100 

29 
45 
25 

22 
102 

37 
65 
10 
91 
23 

39 

49 

40 

(') 

126 

59 
37 
95 

56 

(=) 

64 

15 

(') 

(^) 

67 

85 
41 
25 
10 
13 

33 
129 

(') 
59 
82 

74 
69 
20 


65 

151 

82 

22 

c^; 

42 
[') 

80 
111 

20 

{') 

112 

10 

14 

101 

26 

39 

26 

19 

102 

37 
65 
(') 
97 
19 

38 

51 

37 

(=) 

127 

65 
45 
97 
52 

i') 

65 
14 
(') 
C) 
60 

85 
44 
28 
8 
13 

30 

154 

(=) 

60 

82 

78 
65 
26 


05 
138 
66 
16 
{') 

38 

C') 

65 

127 

19 

(=) 

102 

17 

12 

101 

28 

(') 
{') 
22 
93 

34 
65 
(2) 
138 
19 

38 
37 
40 
(=) 
125 

70 
46 
96 
41 

(^) 

62 
15 
(') 
{') 
58 

79 
44 
24 
8 
13 

30 

131 

(^) 

56 

73 

70 
50 
19 


55 
136 
75 
12 
i') 

38 
C^) 
63 
113 
21 

(') 
96 
16 
12 

111 

(') 
{') 
('} 
16 
97 

31 

68 
(=) 
171 

14 

29 

47 
46 

(') 
133 

79 

43 

100 

40 


60 

17 

(') 

(') 

70 

78 
37 
22 
7 
13 

30 
144 

(') 
53 
68 

79 

55 


Preliminary  for  1957.  Rates  for  previous  years  based  on  civilian  population  under  21  years  of  age  in  each  State  as 
estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  years  1946,  1948,  1952,  and  1953-55  and  as  estimated  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  for  1947,  1^49,  and  1951.  Rate  for  1950  based  on  civilian  population  under  21  years  of  age  as  enumerated  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

^  Complete  report  not  available. 

^   Estimated. 
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Appendix  Table  4.     CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CHILD  WELFARE  CASEWORK  SERVICES  FROM  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  AGENCIES  IN  40  STATES  ON  MARCH  31,    1957  AND  PERCENT  CHANGE  FROM 
MARCH  31,   1946  TO  MARCH  31,   1957,  BY  STATE  ^ 


State 


Number  of  children  served- -March  31,  1957 


Total 2 


In  homes 

of  parents 

or  relatives 


In  foster 
family  homes 


Percent  change  from  1.9A6   to  1957 


Total ^ 


In  homes 

of  parents 

or  relatives 


In  foster 
family  homes 


Total,  ^0   States 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia. . . 

Florida 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Oliio 

Oklahoma 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  E&kota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


2';7,087 


101,962 


103,583 


+25 


9,69-4 
851 
3,317 
2,419 
2,859 

1,271 
'i,062 
3,138 
1,563 
283 

-i,763 
12,^99 
5,188 
3,179 
6,654 

6,251 

12,239 

7,980 

4,612 

827 

1,780 
2,385 
7,820 
1,497 
39,374 

15,233 
20,032 

2,622 
12,893 

1,615 

4,470 
968 
3,486 
1,993 
1,085 

1,716 
10,910 
6,246 
7,505 
9,808 


6,581 
296 

1,301 
1,318 
1,469 

560 
1,433 
915 
688 
154 

805 
5,606 
1,193 
1,228 
1,619 

849 
8,502 
7,110 
2,466 

383 

808 
1,068 
1,890 

632 
4,228 

8,281 
7,120 

984 
9,347 

597 

2,867 

469 

1,473 

1,104 

515 

718 
3,768 
2,210 
4,704 
4,703 


2,116 
271 

1,812 
962 

1,151 

609 
1,169 
2,033 

665 
61 

3,462 
5,047 
3,554 
1,699 
4,395 

4,720 
2,922 

535 
1,893 

373 

386 

958 

4,987 

766 

21,454 

4,036 

8,840 

665 

800 

761 

712 
382 
1,669 
667 
507 

795 
6,051 
3,197 
2,172 
4,329 


+49 
+101 

+82 
+122 

+86 

+91 

+65 

+105 

+1 

+3 

+80 
-18 

+115 
(*) 

+284 

-35 
5  .37 

+551 
+31 
-24 

-24 

+1 

-31 

+49 

-3 

+140 

+65 

+80 

+83 

-6 

+48 
+43 
+221 
-44 
+41 

-11 
+90 
+45 
+19 
+56 


+22 


+31 
+100 
+21 
+90 
+74 

+131 

+38 

+56 

-2 

-21 

+23 
-22 
+65 
+21 
+307 

-20 

-36 

+712 

+36 

-54 

-39 
+2 
-37 
+45 
-43 

+142 

+170 

+135 

+53 

+58 

+21 
+17 

+108 
-61 

+120 

-10 
+99 
+16 
+12 
+38 


+37 


+176 
+134 
+201 
+199 
+159 

+56 

+9 

+156 

+44 

{') 

+103 
+5 

+134 
-6 

+285 

-40 
-19 

(^) 
+30 
+83 

+5 

+15 

-6 

+106 

+11 

+124 
+70 
+14 

+121 
-24 

+149 
+89 

+788 

+56 

-4 

-9 

+104 

+48 

+39 

+103 


Includes  only  States  with  complete  reporting  coverage,  March  31,  1946-57. 
^  Children  reported  by  the  States  as  living  in  institutions  or  elsewhere  are  also  included  in  the  totals. 
^  Base  less  than  100. 
*  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

For  these  States,  the  large  percentage  change  not  only  reflect  fluctuations  in  volume  of  services,  but  also  re- 
finements in  State  reporting  procedures  or  changes  in  policy  and  organizations. 
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Appendix  Table   5:    CHILDREN  RECEIVING  CHILD  WELFARE  CASEWORK  SERVICES  FROM  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  AGENCIES,   BY  STATE  AND  BY  CLASSIFICATION  OF  WORKERS  PROVIDING  SERVICE' 

39  REPORTING  STATES,  JUNE  30,  1956 


State 


Total  number 
of  children 


Percent  receiving  service  from 


Full-time  child 
welfare  workers 


General  welfare 
workers 


Total,  39  States 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Dist.  of  Columbia.... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Afexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Eakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


219,25^ 


10,090 
2,158 
3,758 
2,696 
3,645 

l,'Ui2 
'i,525 
2,973 
1,842 
5,952 

5,050 

3,160 

2,301 

12,107 

6,130 

4,179 
931 
1,781 
2,430 
7,522 

1,427 
38,436 
13,998 
19,033 

2,502 

3,636 

12,122 

1,602 

4,340 

854 

3,394 

2,274 

1,141 

1,694 

262 

10,492 

7,911 

9,031 

433 


81 
91 
100 
74 
52 

35 

100 

65 

7 

100 

100 

100 

100 

69 

76 

89 

68 
58 

100 
6 

76 
1  99 
53 
91 
99 

90 
90 
100 
69 
99 

81 

93 

95 

100 

100 

69 

100 

92 

49 


18 


19 
9 


26 
48 


65 


35 
93 


31 
24 

11 
32 
42 

94 

24 
^  1 

47 
9 
1 

10 

10 

31 
1 

19 
7 
5 


31 


51 
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Appendix  Table  6:    CHILDREN  RECEIVTNG  CHILD  WELFARE  CASEWORK  SERVICES  FROM  STATE  AND 

LOCAL  PUBLIC  WELFARE  AGENCIES,  BY  STATE  AND  BY  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  STATUS: 

39  REPORTING  STATES,  JUNE  30,  1956 


State 


Total 

number  of 

children 


Percent 


Not  receiving 
public  assistance 


eceiving 


Aid  to  dependent 
children 


Other  types  of 
public  assistance 


Total,  39  States. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Dist.  of  Columbia. . . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Jfexlco 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


219, 254 


10,090 
2,158 
3,758 
2,696 
3,645 

1,442 
4,525 
2,973 
1,842 
5,952 

5,050 
3,160 
2,301 
12,107 
6,130 

4,179 
931 
1,781 
2,430 
7,522 

1,427 
38,436 
13,998 
19,033 

2,502 

3,636- 

12,122 

1,602 

4,340 

854 

3,394 
2,274 
1,141 
1,694 
262 

10,492 

7,911 

9,031 

433 


69 
89 
95 
94 
95 

99 
99 
79 
99 
100 

100 
92 
94 
84 
83 

71 

89 

■  94 

100 

100 

86 
99 
96 
98 
97 

81 
75 
94 
92 
85 

82 
100 
84 
94 
94 

99 
81 
92 
92 


31 

10 

5 

5 

3 

1 

1 

14 


6 

4 

7 

15 

28 
9 
6 


14 

1 
3 

14 

21 

6 

7 

15 

17 

15 
5 
5 

1 

17 

6 

7 


(^) 

1 
(^) 

1 
2 

(^) 
7 

1 


2 
2 
9 
2 

1 
2 


O 

1 
(^) 

5 

4 


1 
1 
1 

(^) 
2 
2 

1 


A  very  small  but  unknown  percent  of  children  receiving  a  type  of  public  assistance  other  than  aid  to  dependent, 
children  is  Included  in  the  percent  of  children  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children. 
'   Less  than  1  percent. 
■*  Data  not  available. 
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Appendix  Table  7:    URBAN-RURAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  STATES' 


Percent  population 

Percent  population 

Urban  States 

in  urban  areas 

Rural  States 

in  urban  areas 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

100.0 

Tennessee 

44.1 

New  Jersey 

86.6 

Alabama 

43.8 

New  York 

85.5 

Montana 

43.7 

Massachusetts 

84.4 

Idaho 

42.9 

Rhode  Island 

8^..3 

Puerto  Rico 

40.5 

California 

80.7 

Kentucky 

36.8 

Connecticut 

77.6 

South  Carolina 

36.7 

Illinois 

77.6 

Vermont 

36.4 

Michigan 

70.7 

West  Virginia 

34.6 

Pennsylvania 

70.5 

North  Carolina 

33.7 

Ohio 

70.2 

South  Dakota 

33.2 

Hawaii 

69.0 

Arkansas 

33.0 

Maryland 

69.0 

Mississippi 

27.9 

Florida 

65.5 

Alaska 

26.6 

Utah 

65.3 

North  Dakota 

26.6 

Semi-Ftural  States 


Percent  population 
in  urban  areas 


Washington 

Colorado 

Texas 

Delaware 

Missouri 

Indiana 

Virgin  Islands 

Wisconsin 

New  Haii53Shire 

Nevada 

Arizona 

Louisiana 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Kansas 

Maine 

Oklahoma 

New  Mexico 

%oming 

Iowa 

Virginia 

Nebraska 

Georgia 


63.2 
62.7 
62.7 
62.6 
61.5 
59.9 
58.4 
57.9 
57.5 
57.2 
55.5 
54.8 
54.5 
53.9 
52.1 
51.7 


51.0 
50.2 
49.8 
47.7 
47.0 
46.9 
45.3 


Based  on  distribution  of  States  within  equal  thirds  of  range  from  highest  to  lowest. 
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FINANCING  PUBLIC  CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES:  1956 
WITH  SELECTED  TREND  DATA 


Public  child  welfare  expenditures  in  1956  ^ 

Expenditures  of  State  and  local  public  welfare  agencies  for  child  welfare 
services  reached  an  estimated  high  of  $145  million  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1956,  an  8  percent  rise  above  1955.  This  is  the  lEirgest  annual  outlay 
since  national  expenditure  data  first  became  available  in  1952  and  probably  the 
largest  outlay  ever.  The  national  total  includes  $6,933,14-8  of  Federal  funds 
expended  by  the  States  under  the  grant-in-aid  program  for  child  welfare  services 
authorized  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Although  aggregate  expenditures  rose  between  1955  and  1956,  expenditures 
fell  in  10  of  the  39  States  which  reported  completely  for  both  years.  The  per- 
centage decreases,  ranging  from  1  percent  in  New  Hampshire  to  26  percent  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  were  largest  in  States  like  Idaho,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Wyoming  where  total  outlays  were  small.  The  increases  reported  in  29  States 
ranged  from  less  than  1  percent  in  Puerto  Rico  to  22  percent  in  Louisiana. 

Expenditures  rose  at  all  levels  of  government  but  at  varying  rates.  State 
funds  were  up  10  percent,  local  funds  6  percent,  and  Federal  funds  1  percent. 
The  more  rapid  rise  in  State  funds  as  compared  with  local  funds  is  attributable 
mainly  to  a  change  in  Connecticut's  child  welfare  program  under  which  the  State 
assumed  responsibility  for  all  neglected  and  uncared-for  children  committed  to 
public  guardianship,  a  responsibility  previously  shared  with  local  communities. 

In  1956  it  was  a  few  States  that  spent  most  of  the  total  national  outlay. 
The  five  States  with  the  largest  expenditures --New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Cali- 
fornia, Ohio,  and  Massachusetts -spent  54  percent  of  the  estimated  total  ex- 
penditure. On  the  other  hand,  even  excluding  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  five  States 
with  the  smallest  expenditures --Idaho,  Wyoming,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  North 
Dakota- -together  spent  less  than  1  percent.  New  York  State  alone  spent 
$41,763,337  or  29  percent  of  the  total. 

Scope  of  this  report 

The  expenditures  that  are  the  subject  of  this  report  fall  short  in  a  num- 
ber of  important  respects  of  a  complete  accounting  of  outlays  for  all  child 
welfare  programs  under  public  auspices.  Expenditures  of  all  public  institutions 
for  children,  whether  or  not  they  are  administered  by  public  welfare  departments. 


■'■  Based  on  information  received  by  the  Children's  Bureau  from  45  State  public 
welfare  agencies  that  submitted  substantially  complete  expenditure  reports  for 
1956.  A  report  was  considered  substantially  complete  if  it  included  at  least  90 
percent  of  the  child  welfare  expenditures  of  State  and  local  agencies  in  the 
reporting  State. 

In  this  report,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  territories  and  the  possessions 
are  referred  to  as  States. 


are  excluded.  In  addition,  the  reported  expenditures  for  child  welfare  serv- 
ices reflect  the  operating  costs  (excluding  capital  costs)  of  State  and  local 
public  welfare  agencies;  they  exclude  expenditures  for  child  welfare  services 
that  do  not  flow  through  such  agencies.  The  chief  result  of  this  limitation 
is  to  omit  expenditures  for  services  to  children  provided  by  juvenile  courts 
and  youth  authorities,  as  well  as  appropriations  in  some  States  that  are  made 
directly  by  the  State  legislature  to  voluntary  child  caring  organizations. 
All  payments  to  such  organizations,  however,  that  are  made  by  public  welfare 
departments  to  purchase  care  for  children--and  by  far  the  most  common  method 
of  making  public  funds  available  to  voluntary  children's  agencies  and  institu- 
tions is  through  these  departments --are  included. 

Also  outside  the  scope  of  this  report  are  expenditures  for  children  under 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  other  public  assistance  programs,  except  that 
payments  for  foster  care  of  children  are  included  even  tho\igh  they  may  be  made 
from  general  assistance  funds  or  from  other  State  public  assistance  funds  ap- 
propriated specifically  for  foster  care. 

Because  the  limitations  noted  affect  individual  States  differently,  they 
should  be  taken  into  accoimt  in  using  reported  expenditure  data,  especially  if 
State  expenditures  are  being  compared.  The  reported  expenditure  of  a  State  in 
which  a  substantial  part  of  its  public  children's  services  is  provided  by  juve- 
nile courts  or  in  public  institutions  is  not  fully  comparable  with  that  of  a 
State  in  which  relatively  more  of  these  services  is  provided  by  the  public 
welfare  agencies.  Comparability  is  also  affected  by  State  patterns  of  financial 
relationships  between  public  and  voluntary  agencies.  In  some  States  there  is  a 
well  established  tradition  of  public  payments  to  voluntary  organizations  for 
the  foster  care  of  children;  in  others  little  or  no  public  funds  are  paid  to 
these  organizations. 

Expenditures  by  source  of  funds 

All  levels  of  government,  local.  State  and  Federal,  usually  participate 
in  financing  public  child  welfare  services.  In  1956  State  f\mds  accounted  for 
the  largest  share,  $74-, 000, 000  or  51  percent  of  the  estimated  national  expendi- 
ture; local  funds  came  to  $64-, 000, 000  or  44-  percent;  and  Federal  f\mds  came 
close  to  $7,000,000  or  5  percent.  Child  welfare  is  one  of  the  fields  of  public 
welfare  in  which  there  is  heavy  reliance  on  local  funds.  By  contrast,  the  local 
share  of  public  assistance  costs,  including  assistance  payments  and  adminis- 
tration, for  all  programs  (old  age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid 
to  the  blind,  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and  general  assist- 
ance) amounted  to  13  percent  in  fiscal  year  1956.^ 


^  The  local  share  of  expenditures  for  assistance  and  administration  was  9 
percent  for  the  four  special  types  of  public  assistance  and  50  percent  for 
general  assistance.  See  "Source  of  Funds  Expended  for  Public  Assistance  Ad- 
ministrative Costs,  Calendar  Year  Ended  December  31,  1956, "  Biireau  of  Public 
Assistance,  J\ine  20,  1957,  Table  1. 


The  great  diversity  between  States  in  their  financing  of  child  welfare 
programs  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  although  State  and  Federal  funds  were  ex- 
pended in  all  4-5  States  reporting  to  the  Children's  Bureau,  in  14  States  no 
local  funds  were  used.^  On  the  other  hand,  in  3  States--Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania — the  local  share  of  total  expenditures  exceeded  90  percent. 

There  is  no  relationship  between  a  State's  level  of  expenditures  (from 
State  and  locally  appropriated  funds)  and  the  relative  proportions  of  State 
and  local  funds  that  are  used.  States  with  a  high  proportion  of  expenditures 
from  State  appropriated  funds  are  as  likely  to  have  low  as  high  public  child 
welfare  expenditiires  per  child  under  21  in  the  population.  Among  the  4-5  re- 
porting States,  for  example,  the  14  in  which  all  non-Federal  expenditures 
came  from  State  appropriated  funds  only,  ranked  from  third  to  forty-fifth  in 
per  capita  expenditures. 

Expenditures  by  object 

Public  child  welfare  expenditures  have  two  major  purposes:  (1)  to  provide 
for  the  board  and  care  of  children  in  foster  care;  and  (2)  to  provide  profes- 
sional services  in  behalf  of  children- -both  for  children  in  foster  care  and 
for  the  much  larger  group  living  in  their  own  homes — and  to  meet  the  costs  of 
operation.  The  cost  of  professional  services,  as  such,  cannot  be  measured  from 
the  data  now  available.  The  best  available  data  are  the  reported  expenditures 
for  personnel,  largely  salaries  of  professional  personnel  but  including  those 
of  clerical  and  other  workers  as  well,  and  the  reported  expenditures  for  edu- 
cational leave  to  provide  professional  training  for  promising  workers.  Other 
expenditures  for  facilitating  services,  reported  in  a  single  item,  include 
office  space,  supplies,  communication,  travel,  and  similar  costs  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  the  public  child  welfare  program.  In  1956  an  estimated 
$104-, 000 -; 000  or  72  percent  of  the  total  national  expenditure,  was  used  to  pay 
for  the  foster  care  of  children;  $35,000,000  (24  percent)  for  personnel; 
$500,000  (0.4  percent)  for  educational  leave;  and  $6,000,000  (4  percent)  for 
other  expenditures. 

In  1956,  and  each  year  since  1952,  foster  care  payments  have  constituted 
nearly  three -foiirths  of  all  reported  public  child  welfare  expenditures.  The 
States  vary  widely,  however,  in  the  percentage  of  their  expenditures  devoted 
to  this  purpose,  with  a  range  from  3  percent  in  Idaho  to  93  percent  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  percentage  is  greatest,  as  table  A  shows,  in  the  Northeastern 
region,  in  the  most  urban  States,  and  in  the  highest  income  States.  It  is 
smallest  in  the  South,  in  the  most  rural  States,  and  in  the  lowest  income 
States.  These  factors  are,  of  course,  often  Interrelated;  many  of  the  rural  and 
low  income  States,  for  example,  are  foimd  in  the  South. 


■^  These  14-  States  were  Alabama,  Arizona-,  Delaware,  The  District  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Maine,  New  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico,  FUiode  Island,  Utah, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Washington.  The  child  welfare  programs  of  all  these 
States  are  State  administered  through  county  or  district  offices  of  the  State 
welfare  agency. 


TABLE  A. --Percentage  distribution  of  public  child  welfare  expenditures,  by 
object  and  by  specified  groupings  of  States,  1956-'- 


Number 

of 
States . 

Object  of  expenditures 

State  grouping 

Total 

Foster  care 
payments 

Professional 

and  facilitating 

services 

U.  S.  estimated  total 

53 

100 

72 

28 

Region 

Northeast 
North  Central 
South 
West 

Urbaji-rural  character^ 

Most  urban  States 
Semi -rural  States 
Most  rural  States 

Income  level^ 

Highest  Income  States 
Middle  income  States 
Lowest  income  States 

8 
10 
U 
10 

U 
19 
12 

14 
14 
14 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

86 
59 
54 
59 

78 
56 
48 

77 
54 
53 

14 
41 
46 
41 

77, 
44 
52 

23 

46 

47 

■'•  Data  for  45  reporting  States. 

^  This  classification  is  based  on  a  ranking  of  States  into  three  groups 
according  to  the  percentage  of  their  population  living  in  urban  places  as 
defined  in  the  1950  Census. 

^  Data  for  42  States  excluding  the  territories  for  which  per  capita  income 
statistics  are  not  available. 

Several  factors  in  addition  to  rurality  and  income  level  account  for  the 
regional  differences  between  the  Northeast  and  the  South.  There  is  a  long 
history  in  the  Northeast,  going  back  more  than  300  years  in  some  States,  of 
public  responsibility  for  child  welfare,  predominantly  foster  care;  in  many  of 
the  southern  States  acceptance  of  this  responsibility  is  a  much  more  recent 
development.  There  is  also  a  well  established  tradition  in  the  Northeast,  that 
does  not  exist  on  a  comparable  scale  in  the  South,  of  public  payments  to 
voluntary  agencies  and  institutions  for  the  care  of  children.  Thirdly,  rela- 
tively fewer  of  the  children  served  by  public  welfare  agencies  in  the  South  in 
1956  were  in  foster  care  and  more  were  living  in  their  own  homes  than  in  the 
Northeast . 

The  variations  between  States  must  also  be  considered  in  light  of  the 
character  and  organization  of  public  services  for  children  in  individual 


states.  Indiana  and  Ohio,  for  example,  have  extensive  programs  of  foster  care 
service  for  children  in  county  homes,  the  expendit\ires  of  which,  as  public 
institutions,  have  not  been  included  in  this  report.  In  Michigan  foster  care 
as  well  as  other  services  for  children  is  often  provided  by  the  juvenile 
courts,  whose  expenditures  likeYrise  have  been  excluded.  Certain  expenditures 
for  foster  care  in  Illinois  have  been  financed  out  of  the  Gunning  Funds  which 
are  not  administered  by  the  public  welfare  agencies.*^  Foster  care  services  in 
Iowa  are  provided  by  the  State  Board  of  Control  as  well  as  by  the  State  and 
local  public  welfare  departments.  In  Idaho  legislative  appropriations  are 
made  directly  to  certain  voluntary  child-caring  agencies  and  institutions.  If 
all  public  expenditures  for  foster  care  in  these  States,  and  not  merely  those 
made  by  public  welfsire  agencies,  were  reported,  both  the  amounts  of  expendi- 
ture, and  the  percentaige,  used  for  this  purpose  probably  would  rise  consider- 
ably above  the  levels  reported. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  expenditures  by  object 

While  State  and  local  funds,  as  table  B  shows,  are  used  primarily  for 
foster  care  payments,  only  5  percent  of  the  Federal  expenditure  is  used  for 
this  purpose.  Federal  funds  mainly  support  professional  services  for  children 
by  helping  to  meet  the  salaries  of  professional  personnel  and  finance  their 
education.  This  has  been  the  object  of  Federal  expenditure  since  the  inception 
of  the  grant-in-aid  program  in  1936;  in  fact,  until  1951  Federal  f lands  could 
not,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  be  used  to  finance  foster  care  payments  except  in 
a  very  limited  way. 

TABLE  B. --Percentage  distribution  of  public  child  welfare  expenditxires,  by 
object  and  by  source  of  funds,  1956. 


Source  of  funds 

Object  of  expenditure 

Total 

Federal 

State 

Local 

U.  S.  total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Foster  care  payments 

Professional  and  facilitating 
services 
Personnel  and  other  costs 
Educational  leave 

72 

28 
28 

5 

95 
87 

8 

70 

30 
30 

0 

81 

19 

19 

0 

Less  than  one -half  of  one  percent. 


^   The  Gunning  Funds  are  State  funds  administered  by  the  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts  which  are  used   to  reimburse  counties  for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
care  and  maintenance  of  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent  children.  Respon- 
sibility for  administering  this  program  was  transferred  to  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  effective  July  1,  1957. 


Foster  care  payments  and  expenditures  for  professional  and  facilitating 
services  by  source  of  funds 

state  and  local  funds  almost  exclusively,  and  in  about  equal  measure,  fi- 
nanced the  board  and  care  of  foster  children  in  1956,  the  Federal  expenditure 
for  this  purpose  being  very  small  (table  C).  By  contrast,  the  Federal  share 
amounted  to  16  percent  of  the  national  expenditure  for  professional  and 
facilitating  services  and  it  financed  educational  leave  for  selected  person- 
nel almost  completely.  Except  for  educational  leave.  State  funds  financed  the 
largest  outlay  for  professional  and  facilitating  services  exceeding  the  local 
share  for  this  purpose  by  a  wide  margin. 

TABLE  C. --Percentage  distribution  of  public  child  welfare  expenditures,  by 
source  of  funds  and  by  object,  1956 


Object  of  expenditure 

Source  of  funds 

Total 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Total 

100 

5 

51 

44 

Foster  care  payments 

Professional  and  facilitating 
services 
Personnel  and  other  costs 
Educational  leave 

100 

100 
100 
100 

16 
15 
98 

50 

54 

55 
2 

50 

30 

30 
0 

"""  Less  than  one-half  of  one  percent. 

The  Federal  share  of  total  expenditures  for  professional  and  facilitating 
services  varied  markedly.  The  percentage  was  small  (under  5  percent)  in  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York  but  in  20  States  it  was  over  30  percent  of  the  total 
expenditure  and  in  6  of  these  States  (Arizona,  Arkansas,  Idaho,  South  Caro- 
lina, the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Wyoming)  it  was  over  50  percent. 

Table  D  further  shows  that  the  Federal  share  was  substantially  larger 
(1)  in  the  most  rural  as  compared  with  the  most  urban  States;  (2)  in  the 
lowest  income  as  compared  with  the  highest  income  States;  (3)  in  States  with 
smaller  els  compared  with  States  with  larger  public  child  welfare  programs; 
and  (4)  in  the  South  as  compared  with  the  Northeast  and  the  West.  These 
differentials  are  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  way  in  which  Federal  funds  are 
distributed  to  the  States.  In  order  to  strengthen  child  welfare  services  in 
predominantly  rural  areas  the  Social  Security  Act  provides  that  each  State's 
grant,  above  a  minimxim  amovint  not  to  exceed  $40,000  which  all  States  receive 
equally,  shall  be  proportional  to  the  size  of  its  rural  child  population.  The 
1956  pattern  of  Federal  expenditures  accordingly  demonstrates  that  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  are  being  achieved.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  by  no 
means  all  of  the  variation  in  the  Federal  share  of  State  expenditures  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  formula  applied  in  allotlng  Federal  funds.  Obviously,  even 


if  all  States  were  to  receive  an  equal  amount,  the  Federal  percentage  would 
still  vary  since  the  level  of  State  and  local  expenditures  varies  Yridely. 

TABLE  D. --Percentage  distribution  of  public  child  welfare  expenditures  for 
professional  and  facilitating  services,  by  source  of  funds  and  by 
specified  State  groupings,  1956""" 


State  grouping 

Number 

of 
States 

Source  of  funds 

Total 

Federal 

State 

Local 

U.  S.  estimated  toteil 

53 

100 

16 

54 

30 

Urban-rural  character 

Most  urban  States 
Semi -rural  States 
Most  rural  States 

14 
19 
12 

100 
100 
100 

8 
17 
41 

58 

50 
56 

34 

33 

3 

Income  level ^ 

Highest  income  States 
Middle  income  States 
Lowest  income  States 

14 
14 
14 

100 
100 
100 

8 
20 
36 

58 
44 
59 

34 

36 

5 

Size  of  public  child  wel- 
fare program 

States  with  100  or  more 
fill  1  -time  employees 

States  with  less  than  100 
full-time  employees 

16 
29 

100 
100 

9 

30 

53 
62 

38 
8 

Region 

Northeast 
North  Central 
South 
West 

8 
10 
14 
10 

100 
100 
100 
100 

8 
13 
30 

9 

57 
33 
62 
76 

35 
54 

8 
15 

Data  for  45  reporting  States. 
^  Data  for  42  States  excluding  the  Territories  for  which  per  capita  income 
statistics  are  not  available. 


Table  D  calls  attention  to  another  significant  aspect  of  the  pattern  of 
distribution  of  Federal  funds.  The  Federal  percentage  is  greatest  in  the  groups 
of  States  in  which  the  local  percentage  is  smallest.  The  local  share,  for 
example,  is  only  3  percent  in  the  most  rural  States  as  against  34  percent  in 
the  most  urban.  Federal  funds,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  "compensate"  for  the 
low  level,  or  absence,  of  local  expenditures  in  certain  groups  of  States.  The 
Western  region,  however,  is  an  exception  to  this  statement.  There  the  local 


share  is  relatively  low  (15  percent)  but  is  "compensated"  for  by  a  high  level 
of  State  expenditure^  largest  of  the  four  regions. 

Expenditures  and  State  child  population 

As  one  would  expect,  States  with  larger  child  populations  tend  to  have 
larger  absolute  amounts  of  expenditure  for  public  child  welfare  services,  but 
the  correlation  between  the  two  factors  is  far  from  perfect.^  Texas,  for 
example,  which  ranks  ^-th  among  the  States  in  child  population,  is  20th  in 
expenditures.  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  ranking  15th  and  19th  in  child  popu- 
lation, are  33rd  and  39th,  respectively,  in  expenditures.  These  extreme 
differences  in  rank  cannot  be  attributed  fully  to  a  lack  of  comparability  of 
the  reported  expenditures  of  these  States  with  those  of  other  States. 

Another,  and  perhaps  more  significant,  way  of  relating  expenditures  to 
child  population  is  in  terms  of  per  capita  expenditures  (expenditures  per  child 
\inder  21  in  the  population).  Per  capita  expenditures,  by  holding  constant,  in 
a  sense,  the  child  population  factor,  make  it  possible  to  compare  States  which 
differ  in  size.  In  1956  State  per  capita  expenditures  ranged  from  $8.00  in 
New  York  to  $0.15  in  Idaho,  the  estimated  national  average  being  $2.31  per 
child  under  21.  The  geographic  pattern  of  per  capita  expenditures  may  be 
examined  in  figure  1,  which  also  presents  expenditures  for  State  groupings 
by  region,  by  urban-rursil  character,  and  by  Income  level. 

As  the  map  shows,  the  Northeast  and  West  have  the  highest  per  capita 
expenditures  and  the  South  the  lowest.  Per  capita  expenditures  are  well  over 
five  times  as  large  in  the  Northeast  as  In  the  South;  four  times  as  large  in 
the  most  irrban  as  in  the  most  rural  States:  and  well  over  three  times  as  large 
In  the  highest  income  as   in  the  lowest  income  States. 

That  California's  per  capita  expenditure  is  not  as  high  as  that  of  the 
other  West  Coast  States  may,  in  part,  be  due  to  the  extraordinary  increase  in 
its  child  population  in  recent  years.  Between  April  1,  1950  and  July  1,  1955 
California's  population  under  21  rose  37  percent,  as  compared  with  a  rise  of 
21  percent  in  both  Oregon  and  Washington  and  a  16  percent  rise  in  continental 
United  States.^  Factors  that  tend  to  lower  reported  expenditures  in  Idaho  and 
in  many  of  the  North  Central  States  (Michigan,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio)  have  already  been  mentioned.  Louisiana  Is  a  notable  exception  to  the 
prevailingly  low  level  of  per  capita  expenditures  in  the  South. 

Expenditures  and  State  child  dependency  ratios 

A  feature  of  the  composition  of  the  population  that  throws  much  light  on 
the  social  characteristics  and  h\jman  needs  of  any  community  Is  the  size  of  the 


^  The  Spearman  rank  correlation  coefficient  between  child  population  under 
21  and  total  expenditures  of  the  States  is  .71.  A  perfect  correlation  would 
equal  1. 

^  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25,  No.  151, 
February  11,  1957. 
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child  population  relative  to  the  size  of  the  adult  population  of  working  age. 
Since  the  child  population  is  particularly  dependent  for  its  care  and  support 
on  the  adult  population  of  working  age,  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  adult  re- 
sponsibility for  children  in  a  conmunity  is  made  available  by  determining  the 
number  of  children  \inder  18  for  every  100  adults  aged  18  to  64.  Wherever  this 
"child  dependency  ratio"  is  high,  responsibilities  of  families,  and  require- 
ments for  social  welfare  services,  are  likely  to  be  heavy.  In  view  of  this 
relationship.  State  child  dependency  ratios  and  State  child  welfare  expendi- 
tures may  usefully  be  considered  together. 

The  child  dependency  ratio  is  quite  a  different  measure  from  absolute 
size  of  the  child  population.  A  State  with  a  large  child  population  may  have 
a  low  dependency  ratio,  and  vice  versa.  New  York  and  California,  for 
example,  rank  first  and  second,  respectively,  among  States,  in  absolute 
size  of  child  pop\ilation  under  18,  but  are  A3th   and  40th,  respectively,  in 
child  dependency  ratio.  On  the  other  hand,  Mississippi  and  New  Mexico,  25th 
and  36th  respectively,  in  child  population,  are  first  and  second  in  child 
dependency  ratio. 

As  of  July  1,  1955,  there  were  60  children  under  18  for  every  100 
adults  aged  18-64  in  the  United  States."^  Mississippi,  with  87  children  for 
every  100  adults,  had  the  highest  child  dependency  ratio,  followed  by  New 
Mexico  (85  per  100),  South  Carolina  (83),  Utah  (80),  and  Arkansas  (78).  At 
the  other  extreme  was  the  District  of  Columbia  (38  per  100),  followed  by  New 
York  (48),  New  Jersey  (49),  Connecticut  (51),  and  Illinois  and  Massachusetts 
(53  each).  The  "burden"  of  child  dependency  clearly  is  unequally  distributed 
among  the  States. 

There  was  a  fairly  strong  inverse  relationship  between  per  capita  expendi- 
dures  for  child  welfare  services  in  1956  and  child  dependency  ratios  of  the 
reporting  States.^  Where  dependency  ratios  were  high,  per  capita  expenditures 
tended  to  be  low.  The  ratio  was  highest,  as  table  E  shows,  in  the  most  rirral 
States,  the  lowest  income  States,  and  the  South- -precisely  the  groups  of  States 
in  which  per  capita  expenditures  were  lowest.  If  it  is  valid  to  say  that  popu- 
lations with  relatively  large  proportions  of  children  are  likely  to  have  greater 
requirements  for  child  welfare  services,  then  the  pattern  of  variations  in 
State  expenditures  (from  local.  State,  and  Federal  funds)  tends  not  to  accord 
well  vrith  the  pattern  of  requirements.  The  distribution  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  to  States  on  the  basis  of  size  of  rural  child  population  results  in  rela- 
tively large  allotments  to  the  groups  of  States  with  high  child  dependency 
ratios.  Federal  funds  thereby  serve  to  bring  about  a  better  balance  nationally 
between  requirements  and  expenditures . 


"^  Based  on  Bioreau  of  the  Census  estimates  of  the  civilian  population  by  age 
groups.  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25,  No.  151,  February  11,  1957. 

^  Excluding  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Spearman  rank 
correlation  coefficient  was  -.55. 
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TABLE  E. --Child  dependency  ratios  and  public  child  welfare  expenditures  per 
capita,  by  specified  groupings  of  States,  1956''' 


State  grouping 

Child  dependency  ratio 

Expenditure  per  capita 

United  States 

60 

$2.31 

Urban-rural  character 

Most  urban  States 

54 

3.36 

Semi -rural  States 

65 

1.67 

Most  rural  States 

75 

0.82 

Income  level 

Highest  income  Stai?es 

54 

3.47 

Middle  inconie  States 

63 

1.43 

Lowest  income  States 

74 

0.96 

Region 

Northeast 

51 

5.46 

North  Central 

59 

1.63 

South 

69 

0.98 

West 

60 

2.51 

"""  Child  dependency  ratios  based  on  population  estimates  as  of  July  1,  1955. 

Expenditures  and  State  economic  resources 

It  has  been  noted  that  per  capita  expenditures  (per  child  imder  21  in  the 
population)  and  per  capita  personal  income  levels  of  the  States  are  related  di- 
rectly, per  capita  expenditures  being  largest  in  the  highest  income  States.  The 
rank  correlation  between  per  capita  expenditures  (from  State  and  local  funds) 
and  State  personal  Income  per  capita  is  fairly  strong  (.63)  and  would  be  even 
stronger  if  all  public  outlays  for  child  welfare,  and  not  only  those  of  the 
public  welfare  agencies,  were  included  in  the  reports  of  States  like  Michigan, 
Illinois,  and  others  whose  reports  are  not  fully  comparable  with  those  of  the 
majority  of  States.  Limitations  in  the  data  alone,  however,  cannot  explain  why, 
for  example,  Maine  and  Vermont,  which  rank  25th  and  29th,  respectively,  in  per- 
sonal income  per  capita,  are  6th  and  4th  in  per  capita  expenditures  for  child 
welfare  services,  nor  why  Florida  and  Texas,  which  rank  23rd  and  24th,  respec- 
tively, in  income  are  38th  and  41st  in  such  expenditures. 

These  examples  Indicate  a  disparity  between  States  in  the  extent  to  which 
their  economic  resources  are  drawn  upon  to  finance  public  welfare  services  for 
children.  A  measure  of  this  extent  (or  "fiscal  effort")  can  be  obtained  by 
expressing  how  much  a  State  spends  for  public  child  welfare  services  for  every 
$1,000  of  State  personal  Income.  State  personal  income  has  been  widely  accepted 
as  an  index  of  relative  economic  capacities  of  the  States.  It  is  defined  in  a 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  report  as  "the  current  income  received  by  resi- 
dents of  the  States  from  all  soiirces"  and  is  characterized  as  "the  most  compre- 
hensive available  record  of  differences  among  States  in  economic  structure."^ 
The  report  notes  the  well  known  fact  that  "the  individual  States  and  regions 
vary  substantially  in  volume  of  toteil  income,"  pointing  out,  for  example,  that 
in  1955  the  9  States  with  the  largest  total  incomes  received  59  percent  of  the 
Nation's  personal  income,  while  the  9  States  with  the  smallest  incomes  re- 
ceived less  than  2-1/2  percent. 

For  every  $1,000  of  the  Nation's  personal  income  $.47  was  spent  in  1956 
for  public  child  welfare  services.  There  was  a  wide  range  in  State  fiscal  effort 
from  $1.16  for  every  $1,000  of  State  personal  income  in  Vermont  and  $1.15  in 
New  York  to  $.01  in  Idaho  and  $.05  in  Texas. ^°  Table  F  further  shows  that  fiscal 

TABLE  F. --Public  child  welfare  expenditures  per  $1,000  of  State  personal 
income,  by  specified  groupings  of  States,  1956 


Number 

Expend: 

Ltures  per  $1,000 

State  grouping 

of 

of  State 

States 

personal  income 

U.  S.  total^ 

42 

$0.47 

Urban-rural  character 

Most  urban  States 

13 

0.54 

Semi -rural  States 

18 

0.36 

Most  rural  States 

11 

0.24 

Income  level 

Highest  income  States 

14 

0.56 

Middle  income  States 

14 

0.30 

Lowest  income  States 

14 

0.26 

Region 

Northeast 

8 

0.87 

North  Central 

10 

0.29 

South 

14 

0.23 

West 

10 

0.44 

■""  Data  on  personal  income  not  available  for  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 


"Personal  Income  by  States  Since  1929,"  by  Charles  F.  Schwartz  and  Robert 
E.  Graham,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1956. 

■'■°  Data  for  individual  States  may  be  found  in  Appendix  table  8.  It  should  be 
noted  that  although  two  States  may  make  the  same  fiscal  effort,  their  total 
expenditures  can  differ  widely.  While  New  York  and  Vermont,  for  example,  made 
almost  equal  fiscal  efforts  in  1956,  obviously  New  York  spends  many  times  what 
Vermont  spends  and  its  per  capita  expenditures  also  are  larger.  For  the  same 
reason  a  lesser  fiscal  effort  in  a  wealthy  State  may  yield  a  larger  amount  for 
expenditure  than  a  greater  effort  in  a  poor  State. 
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effort  was  considerably  greater  in  the  most  urban  as  compared  with  the  most 
rural  States,  in  the  highest  income  as  compared  with  the  lowest  income  States, 
and  in  the  Northeast  and  the  West  as  compared  with  the  South.  Fiscal  effort, 
accordingly,  is  lowest  in  the  States  with  a  high  proportion  of  children  to 
adults.  It  is  lowest  in  the  rural  States  where  voluntary  child  welfare  services 
are  least  available  and  where  public  services  must  fill  the  gap. "'"■'■  It  is  lowest 
in  the  poorest  States,  with  the  result  that  the  amounts  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  these  States  are  quite  low  relative  to  other  States. 


Public  payments  to  voluntary  child  caring  organizations 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  State  patterns  of  financial  rela- 
tionship between  public  and  voluntary  agencies  differ  widely.  From  data  pro- 
vided by  38  of  the  4-5  States  that  submitted  reports  in  1956  it  is  possible  to 
describe  more  precisely  the  extent  of  public  welfare  agency  disbursements  to 
voluntary  agencies  and  institutions.  These  States  reported  the  amount  of  their 
foster  care  expenditures  that  was  spent  to  piirchase  foster  family  or  institu- 
tional care  for  children  from  voluntary  child  caring  organizations,  and  the 
amount  that  was  spent  for  the  care  of  children  living  in  foster  family  homes 
supervised  directly  by  the  public  agencies. """^ 

Although  about  one  half  of  the  total  outlay  for -foster  care  in  the  38 
States  was  expended  by  the  public  agencies  directly  and  one  half  was  paid  to 
private  or'ganizations,  atypical  patterns  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  (both 
States  with  unusually  large  expenditure -flows  to  voluntary  organizations  that 
weight  the  aggregates  for  the  38  States  heavily)  conceal  the  predominant 
pattern,  which  is  that  public  foster  care  outlays  for  the  most  part  were  ex- 
pended directly  by  the  public  agencies.  Excluding  these  two  States,  the  share 
spent  directly  by  the  public  agencies  was  86  percent  and  the  share  paid  to 
voluntary  organizations  was  1-4  percent.  In  28  of  the  38  States,  four-fifths  or 
more  of  the  foster  care  expenditure--and  in  12  of  the  28,  practically  the  entire 
expenditure — was  by  the  public  agencies  directly.  In  only  three  States  was  the 
share  paid  to  voluntary  organizations  more  than  50  percent--in  Pennsylvania 
(84  percent).  New  York  (79  percent),  and  North  Dakota  (56  percent).  Within  the 
Northeastern  region  alone  there  were  wide  differences;  in  contrast  with 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  the  voluntary  share  in  Maine,  Massachiisetts,  and 
Rhode  Island  combined  (the  only  other  States  in  the  region  for  which  informa- 
tion is  available)  was  7  percent.  Smaller  disbursements  to  voluntary  organiza- 
tions may  be  due  to  lesser  availability  of  voluntary  facilities  in  some  States, 
to  State  differences  in  public  policy  concerning  purchase  of  care  from  such 
organizations,  or  to  both  of  these  causes. 

Sizeable  expenditure-flows  to  vol\mtary  organizations  occurred  in  a  num- 
ber of  States  where  the  percentage  was  substantially  lower  than  in  Pennsylvania, 


■'-■'■  Rates  of  children  receiving  child  welfare  casework  service  from  volixntary 
agencies  are  lowest  in  the  most  rural  States. 

■•■^  Seven  of  the  reporting  States  were  unable  to  provide  this  breakdown.  Data 
for  individual  States  is  presented  in  Appendix  table  4.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  public  institutional  costs  are  not  included  in  this  analysis. 
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New  York,  and  North  Dakota.  Illinois  paid  voluntary  agencies  over  $1  million  in 
1956  (36  percent  of  its  total  foster  care  expenditure);  Oregon  and  Washington 
paid  over  $600,000  (42  percent  and  30  percent,  respectively);  and  Indiana  and 
Ohio  paid  over  $500,000  (24  percent  and  11  percent,  respectively). 

Expenditures  for  child  welfare  services  and  related  State  expenditures  for 
welfare  and  education 

Child  welfare  service  represents  only  one  of  many  functions  of  State  and 
local  government.  Additional  light  can  be  cast  on  State  expenditures  for  child 
welfare  by  comparing  with  them  public  expenditures  for  related  social  welfare 
programs  and  for  education.  Three  programs  have  been  selected  for  comparison: 
(1)  aid  to  dependent  children  under  the  Social  Security  Act  (ADC),  the  public 
assistance  program  which  in  June  1956  served  1,707,629  children  in  economi- 
cally dependent  families;  (2)  general  assistance,  the  public  assistance  pro- 
gram which  shares  with  child  welfare  the  important  characteristic  of  being 
supported  predominantly  out  of  State  and  local  funds-"--^;  and  (3)  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  not  a  welfare  function  but  a  program  for 
children  that  accoijnts  for  a  considerable  fraction  of  all  State  and  local 
expenditures . 

Table  G  presents  State  rankings  in  per  capita  expenditures  for  child 
welfare  and  these  other  selected  programs.  The  data  are  for  42  of  the  45  States 
that  reported  child  welfare  expenditures  in  1956  and  are  for  fiscal  year  1956 
except  in  the  case  of  education,  for  which  the  latest  available  information  is 
for  1953-1954.^"^ 

On  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  a  relationship  between  State  ex- 
penditures for  child  welfare  and  for  each  of  the  other  programs,  the  following 
are  the  relevant  findings:  The  rank  correlation  coefficient  between  State 
expenditures  (from  local.  State,  and  Federal  funds)  for  child  welfare  per  child 
under  21  and  State  ADC  expenditures  (from  all  funds)  for  assistance  payments 
and  administration  per  child  under  18  is  .30.  The  correlation  with  general 
assistance  expenditures  for  assistance  payments  per  inhabitant  is  .51.-'-^  The 
correlation  with  current  expenditures  (allocable  to  pupil  costs)  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education  per  school-age  child  5  through  7  years  is 
.39.  The  overall  correlation  among  the  four  sets  of  State  rankings,  measured 
by  computing  the  average  of  the  coefficients  of  correlation  between  all  pos- 
sible pairs  of  rankings,  is  .38.  It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  there  is  a 
positive  but  weak  relationship  between  State  expenditures  for  the  foiir  pro- 
grams. Of  the  three  programs  selected  for  comparison,  child  welfare  expendi- 


■"■-^  Unlike  child  welfare  services,  no  Federal  funds  go  into  general  assistance. 
Unlike  ADC,  general  assistance  is  not  designed  specifically  to  aid  needy 
children,  although  many  children  (the  number  is  unknown)  live  in  families  re- 
ceiving this  type  of  assistance. 

■"■■^  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  been  omitted. 

'^^   Adequate  national  data  on  administrative  costs  for  general  assistance 
are  not  available. 
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tures  correlate  most  closely  with  general  assistance  and  even  in  this  instance 
the  correlation  is  moderate. 

Since  the  several  programs  are  addressed  to  diverse  social  needs,  and  since 
at  any  time  States  may  choose  to  assign  priority  to  certain  functions  rather 
than  to  others,  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  States  should  have  the  same  rela- 
tive ranking  on  expenditures  for  the  programs  under  consideration.  ADC  and  gen- 
eral assistance,  unlike  the  other  two  programs,  attempt  to  meet  economic  needs 
that  may  vary  from  State  to  State.  Child  welfare  and  ADC  are  related  to  certain 
child  and  family  welfare  problems  that  also  may  vary  widely.  Education  is  re- 
lated neither  to  economic  need  nor  to  the  existence  of  welfare  problems.  In- 
spection of  table  G  shows  that  a  few  States  do,  however,  maintain  about  the 
same  relative  position  with  respect  to  expendit\ires  for  the  four  programs. 
Washington  State,  for  example,  ranks  6th,  7th,  3rd,  and  4th  respectively,  in 
child  welfare,  ADC,  general  assistance,  and  education.  Massachusetts  is  13th, 
11th,  14th,  and  19th,  respectively.  Similar  patterns  occur  somewhat  more 
frequently  in  the  South  where  certain  States  tend  to  rank  low  on  all  programs. 
South  Carolina,  for  example,  ranks  40th,  41st,  35th,  and  39th,  respectively. 
Alabama  ranks  33rd,  35th,  42nd,  and  40th,  respectively.  Mississippi  ranks  32nd, 
42nd,  41st,  and  42nd,  respectively. 

Although  a  consistent  pattern  is  not  to  be  expected,  whenever  widely 
discrepant  rankings  occur  in  the  expenditures  of  a  State  they  serve  the  useful 
purpose  of  directing  attention  to  possibly  important  questions.  Why  do  Okla- 
homa and  West  Virgina,  for  example,  which  rank  3rd  and  4th  in  ADC  rank  21st  and 
31st  in  child  welfare;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  why  do  Vermont  and  Delaware  rank 
4th  and  7th  in  child  welfare  but  33rd  and  30th  in  ADC?  Illinois  and  Rhode  Island 
are  1st  and  2nd  in  general  assistance  but  24th  and  16th  in  child  welfare,  while 
New  York  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  1st  and  3rd  in  child  welfare  but  17th 
and  32nd  in  general  assistance.  Similarly,  Wyoming  and  Montana  rank  2nd  and 
5th  in  education  but  23rd  and  22nd  in  child  welfare,  while  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Vermont  are  3rd  and  4th  in  child  welfare  but  18th  and  33rd  in 
education. 

A  further  significant  result  emerging  from  the  data  on  which  Table  G  is 
based  is  that  State  expenditures  for  child  welfare  and  general  assistance  are 
extremely  variable,  much  more  so  than  expenditures  for  ADC  and  education.  The 
highest  per  capita  expenditure  for  child  welfare  is  '53  times  the  lowest  ex- 
penditure, whereas  the  highest  ADC  expenditure  is  only  5  times  the  lowest  and 
the  highest  education  expenditure  is  3  times  the  lowest.  (The  highest  general 
assistance  expenditure  is  426  times  the  lowest.)  Measured  by  the  coefficient  of 
variation  (a  better  criterion  of  the  relative  variability  of  several  sets  of 
data),  the  variability  is  greatest  in  child  welfare.  The  coefficient  of  varia- 
tion is  81  percent  in  child  welfare,  75  percent  in  general  assistance,  36  per- 
cent in  ADC,  and  23  percent  in  education. 

Lack  of  coii53arability  in  the  reported  child  welfare  expenditures  of  a  few 
States  cannot  alone  account  for  the  unusually  large  variation  in  these  expendi- 
tures as  compared  with  ADC  and  education.  The  differences  in  relative  variabil- 
ity are  attributable  to  many  causes,  a  full  analysis  of  which  would  take  us 
too  far  afield.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  extreme  variation  in  child  welfare 
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and  general  assistance  is  related,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  both  programs  are 
financed  predominantly  out  of  State  and  local  funds.  Education,  of  course,  is 
also  financed  in  this  way,  but  the  lesser  variability  in  this  program  can  be 
attributed  to  the  universal  acceptance  of  education  as  a  public  responsibility 
and  to  the  priority  widely  given  to  educational  needs  in  recent  years  in  order 
to  meet  urgent  demands  created  by  the  growth  in  the  population  of  school  age . 
As  for  the  lesser  variability  in  ADC,  the  substantial  share  of  Federal  funds  in 
this  program  undoubtedly  has  tended  to  equalize  State  expenditures.  In  fiscal 
year  1956,  56  percent  of  all  ADC  expenditures  for  assistance  payments  and  ad- 
ministration came  from  Federal  funds  in  contrast  with  the  far  smaller  Federal 
share  in  child  welfare  and  the  absence  of  Federal  aid  in  general  assistance. 
The  requirement  in  the  Social  Security  Act  that,  to  be  approved  for  Federal 
grants,  the  State  plan  for  ADC  must  be  in  operation  throughout  the  State  also 
helps  to  account  for  the  lesser  variability  in  ADC  expenditures;  for,  with  no 
comparable  requirement  for  child  welfare  services  grants,  the  States  vary  widely 
in  geographic  coverage  of  public  welfare  services  for  children. 

Trends  in  public  child  welfare  expenditxires:  1952-1956 

Four  years  have  passed  since  national  expenditure  data  on  child  welfare 
services  first  became  available  in  1952.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  have  been  the 
chief  movements  in  expenditures  during  this  period?-"-^ 

Expenditures  have  gone  up  29  percent.  Increases  have  occurred  in  all  major 
functional  components  except  educational  leave  payments.  Expenditures  for 
professional  and  facilitating  services  went  up  more  than  foster  care  expendi- 
tures, 37  percent  as  against  26  percent.  The  three  components  of  expenditures 
for  professional  and  facilitating  services  also  changed  in  different  ways.  Per- 
sonnel costs  rose  42  percent,  educational  leave  payments  fell  2  percent,  and 
other  administrative  costs  rose  21  percent. ■'■''  Per  capita  expenditures  went  up 
as  well  as  total  expenditures  though  not  as  much,  17  percent  versus  29  percent. 

Expenditures  of  State  funds  increased  89  percent,  while  expenditures  of 
local  and  Federal  funds  declined  11  and  6  percent,  respectively.  The  marked 
divergence  in  the  movement  of  State  as  compared  with  local  funds,  however, 
was  due  mainly  to  shifts  in  State-local  fiscal  patterns  in  Connecticut  and 
New  York.-'-^  Excluding  these  two  States,  State  funds  rose  34  percent  and  local 
funds  25  percent. 


■^^   This  section  is  based  on  data  for  38  States  which  reported  completely  and 
comparably  from  1952  to  1956.  The  15  States  not  included  were  estimated  to  have 
spent  about  one  fourth  of  the  national  aggregate  expenditure  in  1956.  Lending 
confidence  to  the  data  as  indicators  of  national  trends  is  the  fact  that  the  15 
include  States  from  all  State  groupings,  whether  the  classification  is  by 
region,  by  income  level,  or  by  urban-rural  character, 

"'"''  Information  on  educational  leave  is  based  on  reports  from  53  States  on 
expenditures  of  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose. 

^^  The  Connecticut  experience  is  referred  to  on  page  1  of  this  report.  In  New 
York,  State  participation  in  local  child  welfare  costs,  which  previously  had 
been  limited  to  sharing  expenditures  for  salaries  of  local  personnel,  was  ex- 
tended to  all  child  welfare  expenditures  effective  January  1,  1954. 
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A  trend  is  clearly  evident  toward  enlarging  the  share  of  public  child 
welfare  expenditures  coming  from  State  funds  and  reducing  correspondingly  the 
share  coming  from  local  funds.  The  State  share  went  up  in  32  of  the  38  States 
included  in  the  1952-56  trend  series.  With  respect  to  the  local  share  the 
situation  was  very  different.  No  local  funds  were  expended  either  in  1952  or 
in  1956  in  13  of  the  38  States,  and  in  16  of  the  25  remaining  States  the  local 
share  went  down.  In  addition  to  the  significant  developments  in  Connecticut 
and  New  York,  Michigan  enacted  legislation  which  became  effective  April  1, 
1956,  designed  to  extend,  strengthen,  and  equalize  the  foster  care  program  of 
the  counties  through  the  use  of  State  aid.  This  legislation  is  expected  to  ef- 
fect a  re-allocation  of  State-local  fiscal  responsibilities  over  the  years. 
Likewise,  recent  legislation  in  Pennsylvania  authorizing  State  reimbursement 
to  counties  for  local  foster  care  programs  should  effect  a  similar  result. 
Barring  a  major  change  in  intergovernmental  fiscal  relations  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  probable  that  future  years  will  witness  a  continuation  of  the 
trend  described. 

The  rise  in  aggregate  national  expenditures  since  1952  reflects  real 
gains  during  this  time  in  public  child  welfare  services.  This  was  a  period 
of  fairly  stable  prices;  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  as  measured  by 
consumer  prices  was  $.88  in  1952  and  $.86  in  1956  ( 1947 -^+9  =  $1.00) .  While 
it  was  a  period  of  rapid  growth  in  child  population,  the  increase  in  ex- 
penditures was  relatively  greater  than  the  increase  in  population.  Specific 
evidences  of  program  development  and  strengthening  were  a  12  percent  rise  in 
the  number  of  children  served  by  public  welfare  agencies,  and  a  10  percent 
rise  in  the  number  of  public  child  welfare  employees,  between  1952  and  1956. 
The  rise  in  personnel  expenditures  was  due  not  only  to  an  increased  number 
of  employees,  but  also  to  an  increase  in  salary  levels.  The  median  salary  of 
public  child  welfare  caseworkers,  the  largest  group  of  professional  em- 
ployees, went  up  20  percent. 

The  upward  trend  in  expenditures  was  nationwide.  Thirty-four  of  the  38 
States  increased  their  expenditures  between  1952  and  1956;  only  Hawaii,  Idaho, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  registered  declines.  In  some  jurisdictions  the 
rise  was  substantial,  exceeding  50  percent  in  eight  States. -"-^  Nationwide,  also, 
the  trend  was  generally  upward  year  by  year  between  1952  and  1956.  Increases 
occurred  in  all  four  years  in  18  of  the  38  States,  while  in  13  others  increases 
occurred  in  three  out  of  the  four  years.  On  the  other  hand,  decreases  in  all 
four  years  occurred  in  only  2  States  (Hawaii  and  Rhode  Island);  and  in  2 
others  (Idaho  and  Massachusetts)  they  occurred  in  three  out  of  the  four  years. 
The  pervasiveness  of  the  rising  trend  throughout  the  country  and  over  the 
four-year  span  is  attributable,  to  no  small  degree,  to  common  dynamic  forces 
having  a  nation-wide  impact,  most  important,  perhaps,  the  groirth  in  population 
and  thi  achievements  of  the  American  economy  operating  at  high  levels  of 


"""^  These  States  were  Colorado,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Wyoming. 
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production,  employment,  and  income  with  resulting  "clear  gains  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  American  people. "^° 

Trends  in  foster  care  payments:  1947-1956 

Among  the  concerns  of  an  inquiry  into  the  nation's  foster  care  resources, 
undertaken  in  1947  by  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  was  "the  extent 
to  which  public  funds  were  being  utilized  by  State  and  local  public  welfare 
agencies  for  children  in  need  of  foster  care."^"""  For  this  reason,  information 
on  foster  care  payments  in  fiscal  year  1947  was  collected  through  a  question- 
naire sent  to  the  State  public  welfare  agencies.  Since  there  was  substantial 
comparability  in  concept  and  in  coverage  of  the  reporting  in  the  1947  inquiry 
and  in  reports  received  by  the  Children's  Bureau  for  1956,  trends  in  payments 
for  board  and  care  can  be  studied  for  the  30  States  which  reported  completely 
at  both  times.  The  data  are  presented  in  table  H.^^ 

Foster  care  payments  increased  considerably  (85  percent)  in  the  nine- 
year  period.  Excluding  New  York,  which  in  1956  spent  two-thirds  of  the  total 
payments  of  the  30  States,  the  increase  was  126  percent.  Confirming  the  trend 
previously  noted,  payments  from  State  funds  went  up  more  than  payments  from 
local  funds  (304  percent  versus  11  percent) — a  differential  which  is  narrowed 
markedly  when  New  York  is  excluded  (142  percent  versus  108  percent).  This 
trend  undoubtedly  began  before  the  period  under  consideration  and  is  simply 
one  aspect  of  an  historical  evolution  of  governmental  functions  and  financing 
in  the  United  States  under  which  "the  State  governments  have  assumed  a  con- 
siderably more  significant  role  in  the  State-local  structure."^-' 

The  rather  limited  public  responsibility  for  foster  care  services  in 
some  States  as  recently  as  1947  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  total  payments 


^°  "Economic  Report  of  the  President,"  January,  1957,  page  4. 

Program  improvements  in  child  welfare  services,  it  should  be  noted,  may 
sometimes  bring  about  a  fall  rather  than  a  rise  in  expenditures.  In  some  States 
with  large  foster  care  expenditures,  for  example,  advances  in  work  with 
parents,  adoption,  etc.,  by  reducing  the  need  for  costly  foster  care  facilities, 
may  effect  a  net  reduction  in  expenditures. 

^^   "Foster  Care"  by  Bess  Craig,  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  1948. 

^^  Expenditures  of  public  institutions  which  were  reported  in  1947  have  been 
omitted.  The  public  agency  payments  included  are  for  foster  family  care  pro- 
vided directly  by  the  public  agencies  and  for  foster  family  and  institutional 
care  purchased  from  voluntary  organizations. 

It  is  probable  that  the  reporting  in  1956,  being  based  on  an  annual  ex- 
penditure reporting  plan,  was  more  complete  and  more  accurate  than  in  the 
earlier  ground-breaking  inquiry.  For  this  reason  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
creases shown  in  the  table  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated. 

Although  the  23  States  not  included  in  table  H  include  States  from  all 
State  groupings  used  in  this  analysis,  the  fact  that  four  of  the  five  States 
with  the  largest  total  child  welfare  expenditures  in  1956  do  not  appear  in  the 
table  is  a  noteworthy  limitation  of  the  data. 

^^  "Historical  Statistics  on  State  and  Local  Government  Finances;  1902-1953," 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  page.  1. 
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TABLE  H.- 


-Foster  care  pairments  of  State  and  local  public  welfare  agencies,  by  source  of  funds,  1%?  and  1956,  30 
States  reporting  completely  in  19<i7  American  Public  Welfare  Association  study  and  in  1956  report  to  the 
Children's  Bureau 


Source  of  funds 

State 

Total 

State  funds 

Lo 

cal  funds 

19^7 

1956 

Percent 
change 

1947 

1956 

Percent 
change 

1947 

1956 

Percent 
change 

Total,  30  States^ 

$29,617,956 

$54,735,568 

+35 

$7,456,296 

$30,089,829 

+304 

$22,132,306 

$24,645,739 

+11 

Alabama 

151,758 

379,105 

+150 

84,079 

379,105 

+  351 

67,679 

-100 

Arizona 

128,324 

303,826 

+137 

128,324 

303,826 

+  137 

_ 

_ 

Arkansas 

90,723 

227,538 

+151 

73,223 

192,402 

+163 

17,500 

35,136 

+101 

Colorado-"^ 

146,157 

485,501 

+232 

38,253 

204,605 

+435 

78,550 

280,896 

+258 

Delaware 

112,488 

323,156 

+187 

112,488 

323,156 

+  187 

_ 

_ 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

395,937 

806,751 

+104 

395,937 

806,751 

+104 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Florida 

46,205 

307,266 

+565 

24,842 

46,346 

+87 

21,363 

260,920 

+1121 

Hawaii 

298,603 

386,581 

+29 

298,603 

386,581 

+29 

- 

_ 

_ 

Idaho 

17,4a3 

1,168 

-93 

17,273 

1,168 

-93 

210 

_ 

-100 

Indiana 

1,305,891 

2,228,781 

+71 

- 

- 

- 

1,305,891 

2,228,781 

+71 

Louisiana 

320,851 

1,665,862 

+419 

210,207 

1,665,862 

+692 

110,644 

_ 

-100 

Maryland 

760,372 

2,215,334 

+191 

407,707 

1,149,925 

+182 

352,665 

1,065,409 

+202 

Minnesota 

1,082,575 

1,950,409 

+80 

261,162 

406,122 

+  56 

821,413 

1,544,287 

+88 

Mississippi 

3,629 

165,235 

+4453 

1,740 

132,320 

+7505 

1,889 

32,915 

+  1642 

Montana 

45,011 

157,367 

+250 

23,510 

49,469 

+  110 

21,501 

107,398 

+402 

New  Hampshire 

305,525 

536,478 

+76 

- 

- 

_ 

305,525 

536,478 

+76 

New  Mexico 

103,071 

272,983 

+165 

103,071 

272,983 

+  165 

- 

_ 

_ 

New  York 

21,312,975 

35,934,498 

+69 

2,707,107 

18,619,351 

+  588 

18,605,868 

17,315,147 

-7 

North  Dakota 

119,415 

234,032 

+96 

62,587 

137,091 

+  119 

56,828 

96,941 

+71 

Oklahoma 

120,891 

173,727 

+44 

111,750 

154,927 

+39 

9,141 

18,800 

+106 

Oregon 

622,143 

1,501,614 

+141 

574,682 

1,240,381 

+116 

47,461 

261,233 

+450 

Rhode  Island 

324,259 

456,946 

+41 

324,259 

456,946 

+41 

- 

_ 

_ 

South  Carolina 

41,795 

179,115 

+329 

25,806 

128,778 

+399 

15,989 

50,337 

+215 

South  Dakota 

45,507 

118,525 

+160 

30,917 

73,937 

+139 

14,590 

44,588 

+206 

Tennessee 

25,000 

329,128 

+1217 

13,000 

90,042 

+  593 

12,000 

239,086 

+1892 

Texas 

136,200 

293,462 

+115 

- 

- 

- 

136,200 

293 ,462 

+115 

Utah 

252,012 

286,933 

+14 

252,012 

286,933 

+14 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Vermont 

234,371 

504,203 

+115 

117,272 

294,557 

+  151 

117,099 

209,646 

+79 

Washington 

1,056,485 

2,203,887 

+  109 

1,056,485 

2,203,887 

+109 

- 

_ 

_ 

Wyoming 

12,300 

106,157 

+763 

- 

82,378 

(  =  ) 

12,300 

23,779 

+93 

^  No  breakdown  by  source  of  funds  was  reported  by  Colorado  in  1947  of  an  expenditure  of  $29,354  for  purchase  of 
care  from  voluntary  organizations. 

^  Since  no  State  funds  were  expended  in  1947,  a  percentage  change  is  not  shown. 

Source:  1947  data  adapted  from  tables  VII  and  VIII  of  APWA  study.  New  York  reported  in  that  study  for  its  fiscal  year 
ending  December  31,  1945.  For  comparability  with  the  other  States,  an  estimate  of  New  York's  1947  payments 
has  been  substituted,  based  on  expenditures  for  that  year  reported  in  tables  38  and  42, "Public  Social 
Services  in  New  York  State,  1950  and  1951,"  84th  and  85th  Annual  Reports,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  1952. 

for  board  and  care  were  less  than  $50,000  in  8  of  the  30  States. ^"^  The  very 
large  increases,  percentage -wise,  in  most  of  these  States  (Idaho  is  the  only 
State  in  table  H  in  which  expenditures  declined  between  1947  and  1956)  must  be 
related  to  the  low  level  of  expenditure  from  which  they  started. 

Three  major  factors  account  for  the  rise  in  foster  care  payments.  In  part 
this  was  a  response  to  the  increase  in  the  general  price  level.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  declined  almost  one-fifth  between  1947  and  1956.  Mainly, 
however,  the  rise  reflects  both  expansion  of  service  and  advance  in  the  level 
of  payment  per  child  under  care.  The  number  of  children  served  by  public  agen- 
cies who  were  living  in  foster  family  homes  in  the  30  States  rose  27  percent 


2*^  These  States  were  Florida,  Idaho,  Mississippi,  Montana,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  Wyoming. 
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(44  percent  excluding  New  York; ,  an  increase  that  results  from  the  growth  of 
public  child  welfare  services  and  the  shift  in  type  of  care  from  institutional 
to  foster  family  care.^^  Unfortunately,  information  is  not  at  hand  on  trends  in 
board  rates  and  in  other  \init  costs  for  care  of  foster  children  (clothing, 
medical  care,  and  other  special  needs)  by  public  agencies.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  level  of  payment  has  risen  and  that  this  contributed 
significantly  to  the  over-all  increase. ^^ 

That  the  relative  influence  of  the  several  factors  responsible  for  the 
national  rise  in  foster  care  payments  varied  State  by  State  is  evident  from 
the  finding  that  the  number  of  children  served  by  public  agencies  who  were 
living  in  foster  family  homes  either  remained  about  the  same  or  declined  in  10 
of  the  30  States  included  in  the  trend  series. 

Trends  in  Federal  expendiUires  for  child  welfare  services:  1936-1956 

Federal  participation  in  the  financing  of  public  cMld  welfare  programs 
began  in  1936.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  the  sum  of 
$1,500,000  was  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually  for  grants-in-aid  to 
States  for  child  welfare  services.  A  uniform  allotment  of  $10,000  was  to  be 
made  to  each  cooperating  State,  the  remainder  of  the  authorization  to  be 
distributed  according  to  the  size  of  the  State's  rural  population  relative  to 
the  total  rural  population  of  the  United  States.^''  Since  1935  the  amount  of 
the  authorization  has  been  increased  four  times.  It  was  raised  to  $1,510,000 
by  the  Social  Seciirity  Act  Amendments  of  1939  when  Puerto  Rico  became  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  program.  It  was  raised  to  $3,500,000  by  the  Amendments 
of  194-6  under  which  the  uniform  allotment  to  each  State  was  also  raised  to 
$20,000.  It  was  raised  to  $10,000,000,  and  the  uniform  allotment  to  $4-0,000, 
by  the  Amendments  of  1950.  The  authorization  has  been  raised  to  $12,000,000 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1953  by  the  Amendments  of  1956  which,  however,  did 
not  change  the  uniform  allotment.  Amounts  appropriated  in  recent  years  have 
been  somewhat  less  than  the  amoxints  authorized  (See  table  I)  . 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  1935  Act  stands  unaltered:  to  enable  the  Federal 
government  "to  cooperate  with  State  public  welfare  agencies  in  establishing. 


^^  National  trend  data  are  not  available,  on  the  number  of  children  for  whom 
public  agencies  purchased  care  from  voluntary  organizations. 

^^  Trends  in  board  rates  paid  by  member  agencies  of  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America  are  of  interest  in  this  connection.  Data  collected  by  the  League 
from  its  member  agencies  show  a  42  percent  rise  in  the  median  base  board 
rate,  defined  as  "a  scheduled  rate  for  school-age  children  who  present  no 
extraordinary  problem,"  from  about  $31  a  month  in  1946  to  about  $44-  a  month  in 
1954.  The  League  findings,  however,  are  not  necessarily  applicable  to  public 
welfare  agencies  generally  or  to  non-member  agencies.  See  the  following 
League  bulletins:  "Board  Rates- -194-6,"  May  1947  and  "Board  Rates  in  December, 
1954,"  May  1956. 

^"^  The  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1950  changed  the  basis  of  distribu- 
tion to  size  of  the  State's  rural  population  under  18  relative  to  the  total 
rural  population  of  the  United  States  \mder  that  age. 
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extending,  and  strengthening,  especially  in  predominantly  rural  areas,  public 
welfare  services. . .for  the  protection  and  care  of  homeless,  dependent,  and 
neglected  children,  and  children  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent."  The  Act 
provides  that  grants  are  to  be  expended  "for  payment  of  part  of  the  cost  of 
district,  county,  or  other  local  child  welfare  services  in  areas  predominantly 
rural,  for  developing  State  services  for  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of 
adequate  methods  of  community  child  welfare  organization, "  and  (by  an  amend- 
ment in  1950)  "for  paying  the  cost  of  returning  any  runaway  child  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen  to  his  own  community  in  another  State  in  cases  in 
which  such  return  is  in  the  interest  of  the  child  and  the  cost  thereof  cannot 
otherwise  be  met."  State  or  local  sharing  is  required  in  the  financing  of  local 
services  in  predominantly  rural  areas  but  not  for  the  other  services  specified 
in  the  Act.  Except  for  the  earliest  years,  all  States  have  joined  with  the 
Federal  government  in  developing  annual  plans  for  using  child  welfare  grants 
and  they  have  done  so  continuously.^^ 

State  expenditiu'es  of  Federal  funds,  as  table  I  shows,  were  below  the 
amounts  appropriated  by  Congress  in  some  years,  especially  1936,  1937,  1947, 
and  1951--years  immediately  following  legislation  authorizing  new  or  enlarged 
appropriations  when  States  needed  time  to  put  to  full  use  the  new  or  increased 
sums  made  available  to  them.  In  other  years,  by  using  funds  carried  over  from 
preceding  years,  expenditures  have  exceeded  the  annual  appropriation.  This  was 
possible  because,  until  1953,  the  amount  of  a  State's  allotment  unpaid  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  remained  available  for  the  two  succeeding  years.  The 
Labor-Federal  Security  Appropriation  Act  of  1953,  however,  prohibited  an  allot- 
ment being  made  available  after  the  close  of  the  year  for  which  it  was  made, 
except  as  needed  to  liquidate  obligations  incurred  during  the  year. 

The  history  of  State  expenditiires  of  Federal  funds  since  1936  can  be 
divided  into  three  periods.  After  an  initial  period  of  growth,  from  1936  to 
1939,  expenditures  remained  at  about  the  same  level,  or  declined  somewhat, 
until  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Declines  occurred  in  1940  and  in  each  of  the 
war  years  from  1943  to  1946.  After  the  war,  as  the  amounts  appropriated  were 
raised  by  Congress,  expenditures  increased  markedly  until  they  levelled  off 
after  1953.  An  upturn  in  1956  is  expected  to  continue  into  1957  and  1958  in 
view  of  increased  appropriations  for  these  years. 

These  trends  can  be  followed  in  figure  2,  in  which  trends  in  Federal 
expenditures  for  ADC  (including  both  assistance  payments  and  administrative 
costs)  during  the  same  period  are  also  shown.  In  the  conceptions  underlying 
the  original  Social  Security  Act,  grants-in-aid  for  ADC  were  seen,  along  with 
grants  for  maternal  and  child  health,  crippled  children,  and  child  welfare 
services,  as  part  of  a  program  of  special  security  measures  for  children. ^^ 
As  in  child  welfare,  an  initial  period  of  growth  in  Federal  ADC  expenditures 


^^  The  Virgin  Islands  was  not  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program  until 
1947.  Utah  did  not  participate  in  1945. 

^^  The  Amendments  of  1939  expanded  the  old-age  insurance  program  set  up  in 
1935  into  an  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program,  providing  security  for 
the  insured  worker's  children  and  other  family  members  as  well  as  for  the 
insured  worker  himself. 
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TABLE  I. --Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  for  child  welfare  services:  amounts 
authorized,  appropriated,  and  expended  by  States,  fiscal  years 
1936-1956 


Fiscal  year 


Federal  child  welfare  services  grants 


Authorized 


Appropriated 


Expended  by  States 


1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 ». 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 


■•I,  500, 000 
]  ,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,510,000 

1,510,000 
1,510,000 
1,510,000 
1,510,000 
1,510,000 

1,510,000 
3,500,000 
3 ,  50(^1 ,  000 
3/   .   ' 

3  ,  '-,'uu  ,  yj'jO 

■  ,  '0 

10, 000 ',000 
10,    '.   J 

io,,_....;,w..o 

10,000,000 


$625,000 
1,376,457 
1,499,543 
1,500,000 
1,505,000 

^'T  ■ 

1,510,000 
1,510,000 
1,510,000 

1,510,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 

7,075,000 
7,590,400 
4,370,923 
7,228,900 
7,228,900 

7,228,900 


$84,956-^ 

851,089 

1,312,077 

1,526,678 

1,492,315 

1,523,985 
1,554,183 
1,495,994 
1,473,349 
1,365,007 

1,276,426 
1,852,470 
3,077,148 
3,749,322 
4,046,120 

4,858,064 
7,116,856 
7,409,061 
6,983,709 
6,883,876 

6,933,148 


-'-  February- June  only. 

was  followed  by  a  decline  during  the  war  years,  and  thereafter  by  a  rapid  rise 
in  the  post-war  period  that  has  levelled  off  in  more  recent  years.  Unlike  child 
welfare,  however,  ADC  expenditures  from  federal  funds  increased  more  rapidly  and 
over  a  longer  time  in  the  pre-war  period,  their  post  war  rise  was  greater,  and 
they  levelled  off  in  rate  of  growth,  and  not,  as  occurred  in  child  welfare  in 
1954  and  1955,  in  an  actual  reduction  of  expenditures.  As  a  result  of  their  more 
rapid  and  sustained  growi:h,  ADC  expenditures  in  1956  were  16  times  as  large, 
while  child  welfare  expenditures  from  Federal  funds  were  only  5  times  as  large, 
as  in  1938.3  0 


3°  In  1938,  40  States  received  Federal  funds  for  ADC  and  49  States,  for  child 
welfai^e  services,  under  approved  State  plans.  Inclusion  of  additional  State 
ADC  programs,  successive  amendments  of  the  public  assistance  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  increased  the  Federal  share  of  assistance  payments, 
and  other  factors  contributed  to  the  growth  in  Federal  ADC  exj^enditures. 
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state  and  local  ADC  expenditures  in  1956  were  somewhat  less  than  five 
times  as  large  as  in  1938,  a  rise  that  contributed  directly  to  the  rise  in 
Federal  expenditizres  which,  under  the  "open-end"  grant  in  ADC,  are  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  the  States'  expenditures.^"""  State  and  local  expenditures 
for  child  welfare  during  the  period  under  consideration  are  not  known  with  any 
certainty  but  probably  were  not,  at  most,  more  than  two  or  three  times  their 
1938  level.  Unlike  ADC,  however,  increases  in  State  and  local  expenditures  for 
child  welfare  do  not  immediately  result  in  larger  Federal  expenditures,  for, 
under  the  "closed-end"  grant  in  child  welfare,  the  Federal  appropriation  is 
limited  by  the  amount  authorized  in  the  governing  legislation. 

The  mutual  interrelationship  of  the  ADC  and  child  welfare  programs  has  had 
an  important  bearing  on  expenditures.  ADC  has  helped  to  reduce  the  number  of 
children  removed  from  their  o^wn  homes  because  of  the  poverty  of  their  families. 
As  a  result,  foster  care  payments,  voluntary  as  well  as  public,  have  not  had 
to  be  as  large  as  would  have  been  necesssiry  otherwise.-'^  A  further  indication 
of  interrelationship  is  that  7  percent  of  the  children  served  by  public  child 
welfare  workers  in  June,  1956,  according  to  information  received  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  from  -41  States,  were  in  families  receiving  ADC.  The  cost  of 
serving  these  children  has  not  been  isolated. 

Financing  public  child  welfare  services:  Discussion 

In  reviewing  tendencies  in  child  welfare  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Homer  Folks  wrote:  "...The  question  now  being  decided  is  this--is  car  public 
administration  sufficiently  honest  and  efficient  to  be  entrus"ted  with  the 
management  of  a  system  for  the  care  of  destitute  children,  or  must  we  turn  that 
branch  of  public  service  over  to  private  charitable  corporations,  leaving  to 
the  public  officials  the  functions  of  paying  the  bills,  and  of  exercising  such 
supervision  over  the  workings  of  the  plan  as  may  be  possible ?"-^-' 

Public  welfare  administration  has  matured  since  this  was  written  in  1900. 
The  questions  now  being  decided  are  no  longer  whether  public  administration  is 
to  be  "entrusted"  with  responsibility,  but  what  this  responsibility  is  to  in- 
clude, by  what  methods  of  administration  and  financing  it  is  to  be  implemented, 
and  how  it  is  to  be  shared  between  the  several  levels  of  government  and  between 
the  voluntary  and  the  public  services.  Folks  was  writing,  as  it  t\imed  out,  at 
a  midpoint  between  two  historic  events  in  the  evolution  of  public  welfare  in 
the  United  States.  About  thirty-five  years  earlier  I'Aassachusetts,  in  1863,  had 
set  up  a  State  Board  of  Charities  that  is  considered  the  nation's  first  S'bate 
welfare  agency.  Thirty-five  years  after  he  wrote,  the  Social  Security  Act 
stimulated  the  completion  of  a  process  long  under  way  in  child  welfare,  in 


■^■^   Other  factors  affecting  ADC  expenditures  are  discussed  in  "State  and 
Local  Financing  of  Public  Assistance:  1935-1955"  by  Ellen  J  Perkins,  Public 
Assistance  Report  No.  28,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  1956. 

^^  Becavise  Federal  expenditures  for  foster  care  have  been  small,  they  have 
not  been  directly  affected  by  this  development. 

^^  Homer  Folks,  "The  Care  of  Destitute,  Neglected,  and  Delinquent  Children," 
p.  129. 
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which  all  States  have  come  to  assiame  some  responsibility  for  child  welfare 
on  a  State-wide  basis,  and  have  implemented  this,  in  all  but  a  few  instances, 
by  organizing  divisions  of  child  welfare  within  the  State  public  welfare 
agencies. 

Typically,  the  financing  of  public  child  welfare  services  today  is  shared 
by  all  levels  of  government.  All  States  expend  State  fimds,  all  participate  in 
the  Federal  grant-in-aid  program,  and  a  large  majority  expend  local  funds. 
While  the  largest  part  of  the  national  expenditure  is  from  State  funds,  the 
local  share  is  very  substantial.  Relative  to  the  national  expenditure  Federal 
funds  have  been  limited,  but  they  have  been  effective  in  their  chosen  objective 
of  extending  and  strengthening  services  in  rural  and  other  areas  of  "special 
need. "  In  recent  years  expenditures  of  all  levels  of  government  have  been  rising 
as  services  generally  have  been  extended  and  strengthened.  A  trend  toward 
relatively  greater  increases  in  State  than  in  local  fiinds  seems  likely  to  be 
continued  in  the  years  ahead. 

As  with  many  other  functions  of  government,  the  financing  and  administra- 
tion of  child  welfare  programs  do  not  necessarily  go  together.  Under  the  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  system  responsibility  for  directing  and  administering  child 
welfare  programs  lies  with  the  States.  States  also  frequently  transfer  State 
funds  to  localities  to  aid  locally  administered  services,  and  local  govern- 
ments sometimes  transfer  fimds  to  the  State  for  State -administered  services. 
Further  research  is  needed  on  prevailing  State-local  administrative  and  fiscal 
patterns,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  since  it  is  at  the  local  level,  where  direct 
service  is  given  to  individuals,  that  service  too  often  is  unavailable.  One- 
half  of  all  United  States  counties,  with  a  fourth  of  the  nation's  child  popu- 
lation, did  not  have  access  to  the  services  of  a  full-time  public  child  welfare 
worker  in  1956.^'^ 

The  remarkable  variability  of  State  expenditures  for  child  welfare,  well 
above  that  of  some  related  functions  of  State  and  local  government,  is  a 
theme  that  recurs  throughout  this  report--in  per  capita  expenditures,  the 
shares  of  total  expenditures  used  for  foster  care,  the  shares  of  foster  care 
payments  going  to  voluntary  organizations,  fiscal  effort,  and  in  other  ways. 
By  grouping  the  States  according  to  region,  urban-rural  character,  and  income 
level  (characteristics  that  are  interrelated),  a  few  patterns  have  been  dis- 
cerned. Fiscal  effort  and  per  capita  e:!tpenditures,  and  the  share  of  total 
expenditures  devoted  to  foster  care,  are  greatest  in  the  Northeast,  the  most 
urban  States,  and  the  highest  income  States;  they  are  lowest  in  the  South,  the 
most  rural  States,  and  the  lowest  income  States.  The  States  with  the  highest 
proportions  of  children  have  the  lowest  per  capita  expenditures.  These  finan- 
cial inequalities  between  States  have  been  moderated  somewhat  by  the  method  of 
distributing  Federal  funds.  As  a  result  of  the  allocation  of  these  funds  on  the 
basis  of  rural  child  population,  the  Federal  share  of  State  expenditures  for 
professional  and  facilitating  services  is  lai'gest  in  the  South,  the  lowest  in- 
come States,  and  the  States  with  the  highest  child  dependency  ratios,  since 
these  State  characteristics  all  are  correlated  with  rurality. 


^'^   See  "Staff  in  Public  Child  Welfare  Programs;  1956,"  Children's  Bureau 
Statistical  Series  No.  41,  1957. 
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V/ide  variations  in  expenditures  occur  not  only  between  groups  of  States 
but  also  within  any  one  group.  These  variations  can  be  understood  only  by 
studying  conditions  unique  to  each  State. -'^ 

In  addition  to  the  conditions  \inique  to  each  State  and  the  conditions 
common  to  a  group  of  States,  and  perhaps  more  decisive  than  either  for  the 
child  welfare  services,  are  forces  in  American  society  that  affect  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  Such  forces  have  always  powerfully  affected  child  welfare  programs 
and  their  importance  may  well  be  greater  today  thEin  in  earlier  periods  of  our 
history.  In  recent  decades  alone,  for  example,  national  advances  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living,  public  health,  social  security,  etc.,  have  materially  reduced 
the  rate  of  placing  children  in  foster  care.  Contributing  to  this  result  also 
has  been  the  increased  emphasis  over  the  country  on  preventing  the  need  for 
foster  care  and  providing  alternative  services,  such  as  adoption,  whenever 
possible.  Current  nation-wide  trends  in  population  growth  and  mobility,  metro- 
politan expansion,  and  many  other  changes  that  today  touch  families  wherever 
they  may  happen  to  live  are  increasing  the  requirements  for  financing  child 
welfare  service  in  practically  all  States.  A  large  majority  of  the  State  wel- 
fare agencies  have  recently  reported  inadequate  financing  as  one  of  the  major 
limitations  of  their  present-day  programs  of  foster  care.^^  If  this  is  true  of 
the  most  deeply  rooted  child  welfare  service,  then,  as  the  slow  and  uneven 
development  of  social  services  for  children  in  their  own  homes  indicates,  it 
may  well  be  true  of  child  welfare  services  generally. 


-'^  The  following  statement,  intended  to  assist  States  that  are  reviewing 
their  methods  of  financing  child  welfare  services,  is  taken  from  a  guide  for 
State  child  welfare  legislation  recently  issued  by  the  Children's  Bureau: 

"Decision  as  to  how  and  at  what  levels  the  various  parts  of  the  program 
are  to  be  financed  depends,  not  only  upon  existing  patterns  of  financing 
other  State  functions,  but  also  upon  the  relative  requirements  of  other 
State  programs  -  including  other  public  welfare  as  well  as  education  and 
health  programs,  the  financial  resources  of  the  State,  the  stage  of  pro- 
gram development  reached,  etc.  Involved  also  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
cost  of  services  will  be  borne  directly  by  the  State,  by  local  governments, 
or  by  the  State  through  allocation  of  State  funds  to  local  agencies.  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  State  financial  assistance  to  or  sharing 
with  local  units  on  a  flexible  or  variable  grant  basis  as  a  means  of  rais- 
ing standards,  maintaining  the  quality  and  adequacy  of  care  and  equalizing 
opportunity  for  services  throughout  the  State. 

"Whatever  method  of  financing  the  State  decides  upon,  the  funds  provided 
should  be  sufficient  to  discharge  adequately  the  duties  and  functions  out- 
lined by  law  for  the  agency  or  agencies  administering  the  program.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  services  and  care  for  children  and  youth  whose  legal 
custody  has  been  removed  from  their  parents  by  a  court  on  the  ground  that 
they  need  treatment  which  the  parents  cannot  give." 

( "Proposals  for  Drafting  Principles  and  Suggested  Language  for  Legislation 
on  Public  Child  Welfare  and  Youth  Services,"  1957,  page  7.) 

-^fa  See  "Foster  Care:  1956,"  Children's  Bureau  Child  Welfare  Reports,  No.  8, 
1957. 
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statistics  of  the  number  of  children's  cases  handled  by  juvenile 
courts  are  affected  by  several  factors.  Ages  of  children  and  types  of 
cases  (e.g.  traffic  violations)  over  which  courts  have  jurisdiction  are 
established  by  State  law  and  often  differ  for  courts  in  different  States 
and  sometimes  for  courts  within  the  same  State.  This  affects  the  number 
of  cases  reported  and,  consequently,  the  comparability  of  the  reports 
from  the  various  courts. 

The  niomber  of  children's  cases  reported  by  different  courts  is 
greatly  influenced  also  by  variations  in  the  organization  and  scope  of 
the  services  of  other  agencies.  Many  communities  have  established 
agencies  such  as  a  juvenile  division  of  the  police  department  that  adjust 
many  cases  or  refer  them  to  other  commxanity  agencies  rather  than  to  the 
juvenile  courts.   In  some  communities  the  juvenile  court  is  the  only 
af^ency  providing  services  to  children.   In  others,  programs  of  social 
sei-^ces  for  children  are  well  established:  in  these,  the  juvenile  court 
is  only  one  of  the  raany   agencies  dealing  with  children  and  is  frequently 
used  only  when  its  authority  as  a  judicial  agency  is  needed. 

Furtharraore,  whether  a  child  comes  zo   the  attention  of  the  court 
is  influenced  by  community  and  parental  attitudes  toward  a  cnild's  be- 
havior, and  these  att-itudea  vary  from  place  to  place. 

Because  of  these  ajid  other  limitations  (many  of  which  are  not 
statistically  assessable),  juvenile  court  statistics,  when  taken  by 
themselves,  caiinot  measure  the  full  extent  of  either  delinquency,  de- 
pendency, or  neglect.  They  may  be  particularly  misleading  when  used 
to  make  comparisons  between  one  community  and  another.  They  do,  how- 
ever, indicate  how  frequently  one  important  commxmity  resource,  the 
juvenile  court,  is  utilized  for  dealing  with  such  cases. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Delinquency  cases 
Trend 


Extent . 


Sex  ratio. 


Differential  rates. 


Manner  of  handling. 


In  1950,  for  the  eighth  consecutive  year, 
delinquency  cases  increased  over  the  previous 
year.  The  increase  was  21  percent  while  the 
child  population  increased  by  only  3  percent. 

From  19W-I956,  delinquency  cases  more  than 
doubled  while  the  child  population  increased 
only  19  percent. 

About  i+50,000  different  children  or  2.2  percent 
of  all  children  aged  10  through  1('  were  involved 
in  delinquency  cases  in  1956.  The  number  of  such 
cases,  which  comprise  about  four -fifths  of  all 
juvenile  court  cases,  was  somewhat  larger  (520,000) 
since  a  child  may  have  appeared  in  more  than  one 
case  auring  the  year. 

Delinquency  cases  in  court  are  primarily  a  boys' 
problem.  The  boys  outnumber  girls  5  to  1. 

Rates  of  delinquency  cases  in  predominantly 
urban  areas  were  3  1/2  times  higher  than  in 
predominantly  rural  areas. 

Over  half  of  delinquency  cases  are  disposed  of 
unofficially- -without  the  filing  of  a  petition 
for  formal  hearing  in  court. 


Other  cases 

Depenaency  ajid  neglect  cases  comprised  16  percent  of  the  court  cases  in 
1956.   Such  cases  decreased  by  1  percent  between  1955  snd   1956. 

The  remaining  5  percent  of  the  court  cases  were  those  involving  adoption, 
custody,  consent  to  marry  and  other  "special  proceedings." 


JUVENILE  COURT  STATISTICS,    1956 


The  measurement  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  an  important  item  in 
assessing  the  success  or  failure  of  our  modem  society.  Yet  complete 
measurement  would  require  precise  definition  and  uniform  procedures 


that  do  not  exist 


reqi 
.  1/ 


Only  part  of  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  comes  to  the 
notice  of  juvenile  courts, but  for  that  part, two  conditions  of  accurate 
measurement  are  fulfilled:  the  child  or  youth  is  alleged  to  have 
committed  an  act  regarded  as  delinquent  and  his  case  must  receive  atten- 
tion from  personnel  of  the  court.  A  count,  therefore,  can  be  made. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  CASES 


The  Children's  Bureau  has  been  collecting  and  publishing  reports 
from  courts  about  nujnbers  of  juvenile  delinquency  cases  for  many  years. 
Kot  until  1956,  however,  was  it  possible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  con- 
fidence that  the  nujiibers  reported  were  representative  of  the  country  as 
a  whole.  During  195^  aiid.  1955  the  Children's  Bureau  with  the  technical 
assistance  of  tlie  Bureau  of  the  Census  designed  a  national  sample  of 
courts  based  on  the  Current  Population  Survey  sample  aind  collected  the 
first  data.  For  195^,  sufficient  data  were  reported  to  permit  national. 
estimates  from  this  sample. 

In  1956,  as  estimated  from  the  national  sample,  about  U50,000 
children  were  involved  in  delinquency  cases  in  the  courts  throughout  the 
country.   This  aiaounts  to  about  2.2  percent  of  all  children  of  juvenile 
court  age  (generally  10  through  I7).  §, 

A  child  is  counted  each  time  he  is  referred  to  a  juvenile  court 
in  a  new  delinquency  case  during  the  year.   Since  some  children  are 
referred  more  than  once,  about  one -half  million  (520,000)  delinquency 
cases  were  handled  in  the  United  States  in  1956. 


For  further  discussion  of  the  problems  of  definition  and  measurement 
see  I.  Richard  Perim.an:  "Reporting  Juvenile  Delinquency,"  National 
Probation  and  Pai'ole  Association  Journal,  195 1>  3j  2^2-249  (July). 
Children  in  the  age  group  10  through  17'  are  used  as  a  base  for  coi;i- 
puting  the  rate,  althougli  the  estimate  of  children  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency cases  includes  a  small  number  'onder  10  and  over  1/  years  of  age. 


Juvenile  delinquency  as  defined  in  the  statutes  of  most  States 
is  the  violation  of  a  lav  or  municipal  ordinance  by  children  or  youth 
of  juvenixe  court  age,  or  conduct  so  seriously  antisociaO.  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  others  or  to  menace  the  welfare  of  the  delinquent 
himself  or  of  the  community.  This  broad  definition  of  delinquency 
includes  conduct  such  as  ungovernable  behavior  and  running  away,  conduct 
labeled  "delinquency"  but  not  usually  considered  a  violation  of  law  when 
committed  by  an  adult.  Also  included  are  traffic  violations  wherever 
the  juvenile  court  has  jurisdiction  in  such  cases.  Consequently,  acts 
that  resiilt  in  bringing  a  child  before  the  court  vary  widely  in  serious- 
ness although  not  as  widely  as  the  popiiltj:  concept  of  delinquency. 

The  figures  reported  to  the  Children's  Bureau  are  numbers  of 
cases  of  juvenile  delinquency,  aJ.leged  as  well  as  adjudged,  handled  by 
the  courts.  Not  included  are  many  children  who  may  have  presented 
similaj:  problems  of  conduct,  who  either  were  not  apprehended  or  were 
dealt  -vrith  by  the  police,  by  social  agencies,  by  schools,  or  by  youth- 
serving  agencies  without  referral  to  court. 

About  two-thirds  (65  percent)  of  the  delinquency  cases  in  1956 
were  handled  in  courts  that  serve  a  predominantly  urban  population,  that 
is,  70  percent  or  more  of  the  population  served  by  the  coixrt  live  in 
urban  areas  as  classified  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census;  an  additional 
one-quarter  (2k   percent),  as  shown  in  Table  A,  were  handled  in  semi -urban 
courts,  and  the  remaining  11  percent  in  predominantly  rural,  areas. 


Table  A:  Delinquency  Cases  Disposed  of  by  Juvenile  Courts,  By  Type 

of  Court,  United  States,  1956 


Type  of  court  a/ 

Delinquency  cases  disposed  of 

Total 

Bo^ 

/s 

Girls 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

Urban 

Semi -urban 

Rural 

520,000 

336,000 

125,000 

59,000 

100 

65 
2k 

11 

i+38,000 

281,000 

106,000 

51,000 

100 

&\ 
2k 
12 

82,000 

55,000 
19,000 

8,000 

100 

67 
23 
10 

a/  Courts  are  classified  according  to  the  percentage  of  the  population  they 
serve  that  live  in  urban  eireas  (as  classified  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census) 
for  "urban  couxts, "  70  percent  or  more;  for  semi -urban  courts,  3O-69 
percent;  for  rural  courts,  under  30  percent. 
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Boys  versus  girls 

Boys'  delinquency  cases  outnumber  girls'  cases  in  the  ratio  of 
about  5  to  1  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  same  ratio  has  prevailed 
for  at  least  five  years.  One  reason  for  the  greater  number  of  boys' 
cases  may  be  that  boys  are  permitted  greater  freedom  and  as  a  result  are 
more  likely  to  become  involved  in  infractions  of  the  lav.  Boys  are  out- 
wardly more  aggressive  than  girls  and  this  aggressiveness  sometimes 
results  in  overt  delinquent  acts.  Also,  boys  may  have  more  of  a  tendency 
to  associate  in  groups  and  delinquent  behavior  may  stem  from  misdirected 
group  activities. 

In  the  semi -urban  and  predominantly  rural  courts,  the  ratio  of 
boys'  to  girls'  cases  was  even  higher  (6  to  l).  The  smaller  proportion 
of  girls'  cases  in  the  more  rural  courts  may  result  from  several  factors. 
These  courts  generally  serve  smaJ-ler  communities  (see  Table  D,  page  10 ) 
where  individuals  and  their  activities  become  well  known;  in  these  commu- 
nities public  attitudes  may  be  more  effective  in  controlling  the  kinds  of 
activities  for  which  girls  in  larger  coramanities  are  generally  referred 
to  court,  —  such  as  ungovernable  behavior,  runninc  away  and  sex  offenses. 
In  smaller  comraxmities,  too,  girls  may  receive  greater  "protection''  from 
court  referral  by  having  their  problems  resolved  in  other  ways. 

Official  versus  unofficial  handling 

Over  half  (52  percent)  of  all  delinquency  cases  were  handled 
unofficially.   ''Unofficial  cases"  are  those  in  which  no  petition  or  legal 
paper  is  filed  and  in  wlilch  the  case  is  adjusted  by  the  judge,  referee, 
probation  officer,  or  other  officer  of  the  court,  after  conference  at  the 
point  of  intake,  or  SLfter  social  study  and  investigation.  As  indicated 
below,  the  proportion  of  cases  handled  officially  by  predominantly  rural 
courts  was  strikingly  higher  than  in  other  types  of  courts: 

Percentage  of  cases  disposed  of: 
Type  of  court  Officially         Unofficially 

Urban U7  '     53 

Semi -urban kh  56 

Rural 59  ^+1 

The  relatively  high  proportion  of  delinquency  cases  handled 
officially  in  the  rural  courts  probably  results  from  two  conditions  that 
may  be  interrelated:  First,  the  staff  of  a  rural  court  is  likely  to  be 
small,  often  with  no  specialized  intake  or  probation  stai'f  to  carry  on 
the  usual  conferences  or  investigations  that  are  necessary  in  unofficial 
cases.   Second,  lack  of  probation  staff  and  other  community  facilities 
for  treatment  often  makes  it  necessary  for  a  rural  court  to  commit  delin- 
quent children  to  institutions  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  done  by  the 
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courts  in  larger  communities.   Such  commitment  is  required  by  law  to 
be  handled  officially  through  the  filing  of  a  petition. 

While  the  smallness  of  rural  courts  and  the  attendant  lack  of 
staff  and  facilities  seems  to  accoimt  for  a  general  1  y  higher  proportion 
of  cases  handled  officially,  a  high  degree  of  variability  exists  among 
particular  courts.  This  variability,  which  results  from  individual 
court  practices  and  the  philosophy  of  the  judge,  is  found  among  courts 
in  various  regions,  various  States  or  even  among  courts  in  the  same 
State.  3/  For  example,  in  California,  all  covirts  combined  disposed  of 
30  percent  of  their  delinquency  cases  officially;  in  Missoixri,  h2  percent; 
in  Utah,  71  percent.  Within  California  itself,  however,  one  court 
(Los  Angeles  County)  handled  91  percent  of  its  delinquency  cases  offi- 
cially while  another  court  (Alameda  County)  handled  only  20  percent  in 
this  manner. 

Differential  rates 

Although  urban  courts  handle  65  percent  of  the  delinquency  cases 
in  the  country  axid  rural  courts  11  percent,  these  courts  include  in 
their  Jurisdictions  hk   and  28  percent  of  the  child  population  respectively. 
These  disproportions  are  reflected  in  a  higher  case  rate  for  urban  courts 
in  relation  to  population.  As  shown  below  the  urban  case  rate  is  about 
3  1/2  times  larger  than  the  rural  rate: 

Rate  per  1,000  child  population 
Type  of  court         IO-I7  years  of  age 

Urban U3.8 

Semi  -urban ,  . . .  25 . 7 

Rural 12.5 

One  of  the  many  factors  affecting  the  number  of  delinquency  cases 
referred  to  juvenile  courts  is  the  age  group  over  which  the  courts  have 
jurisdiction.  If  a  court  has  jurisdiction  over  children  under  I8  years 
of  age,  obviously  more  children  will  be  referred  to  it  than  to  one  where 
jiirisdiction  goes-  only  up  to  16  years  of  a^e.  Table  B  shows  rates  of 
delinquency  cases  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  child  population  at  risk, 
that  is,  from  the  age  of  10  to  the  upper  age  limit  of  the  court's  original 
jurisdiction. 


3/  For  a  discussion  of  policy  consideration  in  the  unofficial  disposition 
of  cases,  see  Standards  for  Specialized  Courts  Dealing  with  Children, 
Children ' s  Bureau  Pub.  No.  3^+6,  Washington,  D.C.  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  195^  (p.  ^3-^5)' 
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Table  B:  Rates  of  Delinquency  Cases  per  1,000  Child  Pop\ilation 
Disposed  of  by  Urban  and  RuraJ.  Courts  according  to  the 
Age  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts,  United  States,  1956 


Type  of  court 


Age  group  over  which  court  has  original 
jurisdiction 


Under  l6 


Under  1? 


Under  l8  i/ 


Urban 

Semi -urban. 
Rural 


29.2 

10.0 

3.7 


ifl.8 

2^4-. 0 

k.l 


58.8 

31-9 
18.1 


a/  A  small  number  of  coxorts  having  jurisdiction  under  21  years  of  age 
are  included  here.  The  number  of  cases  involved  do  not  seriously 
affect  the  rates  of  the  courts  in  this  column. 

When  the  rates  are  adjusted  in  this  vra.y  to  the  child  population 
at  risk,  courts  having  jurisdiction  for  older  children  still  have  much 
higher  rates.  This  probably  means  that  proportionately  more  children 
get  into  trouble  as  they  get  older  or  that  more  older  children  are 
brought  to  court. 

Changes  in  delinquency  cases,  1955-1956 

The  total  number  of  delinquency  cases  disposed  of  by  juvenile 
courts  in  the  United  States  increased  by  21  percent  between  1955  and 
1956.  During  that  period,  the  child  population  10  through  1?  years  of 
age  increased  by  an  estimated  3  percent.  This  is  the  largest  single 
annual  increase  during  the  past  decade.  The  comparison  is  based  on 
data  from  courts  which  reported  both  years;  these  courts  constitute 
more  than  four-fifths  of  those  in  the  national  sample. 

As  indicated  in  Table  C,  the  increase  in  delinquency  cases  was 
sub stanti silly  greater  in  rural  courts  than  in  urban  or  semi-ui'bau  courts. 


Table  C:  Percent  Change  in  Delinquency  Cases,  by  Type  of  Court, 

1955-1956 


Type  of  court 

Percent  change  in  delinquency  casesjl955-ly5ti 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Official 
cases 

Unofficial 
cases 

Total 

+21 

+22 

+18 

+2h 

+18 

Urban 

Semi -urban 

Rural 

+19 
+20 
+33 

+20 
+21 
+33 

+16 
+16 
+35 

+23 

+21 

+35 

+16 
+19 
+31 

For  the  coiintry  as  a  whole,  boys'  cases  increased  somewhat  more 
than  did  girls'  cases,  although  in  rural  courts  the  increase  in  girls' 
cases  was  slightly  higher. 

Official  cases  increased  more  than  unofficial  cases.   In  the 
ruraJ.  courts,  the  increase  in  both  official  and  unofficial  cases  was 
greater  than  for  all  courts  in  the  country,  reflecting  the  higher 
increase  in  general  in  these  courts. 

These  changes  between  1955  and  195^  represent  the  over-all 
findings  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  for  urban,  semi -urban,  and 
rural  courts.  Particular  courts  vary  widely  from  the  over-all  findings. 

Trends  in  delinquency  cases,  1940-1956 

The  general  trend  in  delinquency  cases  after  19^0  was  upward 
during  World  War  II  to  a  peak  in  19^5 >  then  downward  for  three  years 
after  the  wax.  Beginning  in  19^+9^  however,  the  downward  trend  was 
reversed  and  has  continued  upward  each  yeax  through  1956.  For  eight 
consecutive  years  delinquency  cases  have  increased.  This  rising  trend 
resulted  in  1953  in  figures  exceeding  the  peaJi  of  World  War  II  and  by 
1956  in  figures  at  the  highest  level  ever.   (See  chart) 

Changes  in  delinquency  cases  from  1955  to  195^  are  based  on  data 
from  the  national  sample  of  juvenile  courts.   (See  discussion  of  sample 
courts  on  page  lO).  Trend  data  prior  to  1955  aJ^e  based  on  reports  pre- 
viously collected  by  the  Children's  Bureau  from  a  comparable  group  of 
courts.  While  the  latter  courts  were  not  selected  as  statistically  repre- 
sentative of  all  courts  in  the  country,  their  reports  were  the  best  avail- 
able to  indicate  trends  during  that  period.  They  sire  probably  good 
indicators  of  the  true  direction  and  of  the  approximate  degree  of  change 
in  delinquency  cases  in  the  country,  although  it  was  not  certain  that 
they  represented  the  extent  of  the  problem.  Their  usefulness  for  trend 
data  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  group  of  courts  reporting  prior 
to  1955  showed  a  percentage  change  (19  percent)  between  1955  and  195^, 
not  very  different  from  the  sample  group  of  courts  (21  percent). 

The  recent  rise  in  delinquency  cases  has  far  outstripped  the 
growth  in  the  child  population.  While  delinquency  cases  more  than 
doubled  between  19^8  and  1956,  the  child  population  10  through  17  years 
of  age  in  the  country  increased  during  that  same  period  by  only  19  percent. 
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TREND  IN  JUVENILE   COURT  DELINQUENCY  CASES  AND 
CHILD  POPULATION  10-17  YEARS  OF   AGE,  1940-56 
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DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT  CASES  1 


Most  juvenile  courts  by  statute  have  jurisdiction  over  court 
actions  involving  dependent  and  neglected  children  as  well  as  those 
involving  delinquent  children.   Such  jxirisdiction  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  State  has  a  responsibility  for  the  protection  of 
these  children. 

Unlike  the  delinquent  child  who  is  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  court  because  of  his  antisocial  behavior,  the  dependent  or  neglected 
child  is  usually  referred  to  the  court  because  of  some  form  of  neglect 
or  inadequate  care  on  the  part  of  his  parents  or  guairdian  (i.e.,  lack 
of  adequate  care  or  support  resulting  from  the  death,  absence,  or 
physical  or  mental  incapacity  of  the  parents,  abandonment  or  desertion, 
abuse  or  cruel  treatment,  improper  or  inadequate  conditions  in  the  home). 

Dependency  and  neglect  cases,  1956 

About  105,000  dependency  and  neglect  cases  were  handled  by 
the  juvenile  courts  in  the  United  States  during  195^.  This  was  about 
l6  percent  of  all  types  of  cases  handled  by  the  courts.  Two-thirds 
of  the  dependency  and  neglect  cases  were  handled  by  official  action; 
the  remainder,  unofficially.  The  lairger  proportion  of  dependency  and 
neglect  cases  handled  officially  as  compared  with  delinquency  cases  may 
result  from  the  fact  that  courts  more  frequently  consider  that  these 
cases  require  a  change  in  the  legal  relationship  between  the  parent  and 
the  child,  which  necessitates  official  action. 


k/   Estimates  in  this  section  of  the  report  are  not  based  on  the  national 
sample  of  juvenile  courts  since  data  on  dependency  and  neglect  cases 
were  not  available  for  a  sizeable  number  of  courts  in  the  national 
sample.   Instead  they  are  based  on  all  courts  reporting  on  such  cases. 
In  1956,  1,7^0  courts  reported  on  dependency  and  neglect  cases.   (See 
table  1).  These  courts  included  72  percent  of  the  child  population 
under  18  years  of  age  in  their  jurisdiction. 
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Rates  of  dependency  ajid  neglect  cases  like  rates  of  delinquency 
cases,  are  higher  in  urban  areas  than  in  rural  areas.  This  difference 
is  as  follows: 

Rate  of  dependency  and  neglect  cases  per 
Type  of  court  1,000  children  under  l8  years  of  age 

Urban 3.2 

Semi  -urban 2.0 

Rural 0,9 


Changes  in  dependency  and  neglect  cases  1955-1956 

The  total  number  of  dependency  and  neglect  cases  disposed  of 
decreased  by  one  percent  between  1955  and  1956.  While  only  a  slight 
decrease,  it  was  the  first  one  noted  since  1950. 

Just  as  the  predominantly  rural  courts  showed  the  greatest 
percentage  increase  in  delinquency  cases  between  1955  and  1956,  rural 
courts  showed  the  greatest  percentage  decrease  in  dependency  and  neglect 
cases  between  those  years.  This  is  indicated  in  the  following  tabulation: 

Percent  chajige  in  dependency  and  neglect 
Type  of  court  cases^l955-1956 

Total -1 


Urban -2 

Semi -urban +1 

Rural -7 


SPECIAL  PROCEEDINGS 


In  addition  to  delinquency  and  dependency  or  neglect,  children 
are  referred  to  juvenile  courts  for  other  reasons,  which  are  generally 
termed  "special  proceedings."  Special  proceedings  include  adoption, 
coraraitment  of  mentally  defective  children,  material  witnesses,  appli- 
cation for  consent  to  marry  or  enlist  in  the  armed  forces,  determination 
of  custody  or  guardianship  of  a  child,  and  permission  to  hospitals  for 
the  performance  of  an  operation  on  children. 
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Of  all  the  children's  cases  reported  by  the  courts  in  1956, 
only  5  percent,  were  special  proceedings.   Special  proceedings  cases 
increased  by  12  percent,  from  1955  to  1956. 

Recent  improvement  in  juvenile  court  statistics 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  data  on  juvenile  delinquency  cases 
discussed  in  this  report  are  based  on  data  received  from  a  national 
sample  of  courts  chosen  to  be  statistically  representative  of  the 
United  States.  This  new  measure  overcomes  one  of  the  very  serious 
limitations  in  former  collection  of  data. 

The  new  nationaJL  saraple,  designed  with  technical  assistance 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  based  on  its  Current  Population  Survey 
Sample,  is  representative  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  For  this  sample 
the  United  States  v.-as  first  divided  into  about  2,000  primary  sampling 
units,  each  consistJ.ng  of  a  county  or  a  number  of  contiguous  coxintles, 
such  as  those  in  a  standard  metropolitan  area..     The  2,000  primary 
sampling  units  were  then  grouped  into  230  strata,  each  consisting  of  a 
set  of  units  as  much  alike  as  i)OS8ible  in  such  characteristics  as 
regional  location,  population  density,  rate  of  growth,  percent  of  non- 
white  population,  principeil  industry,  type  of  agriculture,  etc.  From 
each  stratum  a  single  primary  sample  unit  was  selected  at  random.  This 
resulted  in  230  sampling  units  in  which  there  were  502  courts.  1/ 

As  shown  in  Table  D,  the  majority  of  the  urban  courts  serve  laxge 
areas  of  100,000  or  more  population;  the  majority  of  semi -urban  courts, 
serve  medium-sized  axeas;  and  the  majority  of  rural  courts,  small  areas 
of  under  20,000. 

Table  D:  Population  Size  of  Areas  Served  by  Courts  in  National  Sample 

by  Type  of  Court 


Number  of  coxxrts  serving  populations  of 

Type  of  court 

All 
Courts 

100,000 
or  over 

50,000- 
99,999 

20,000- 
1+9,999 

10.000- 

19,999 

Under 
10,000 

Total 

502 

155 

81 

1^3 

68 

55 

Urban 

Semi -urban .... 
Rural 

177 
175 
150 

122 
33 

25 

kQ 

8 

21+ 

59 
60 

3 
18 
hi 

3 

17 
35 

^  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  Current  Population  Suirvey  Sample 
on  which  juvenile  court  sample  was  based,  see  Current  Population  Reports, 
Series  P-23,  No.  2,  Bureau  of  the  Census  or  American  Statistician, 
May  195'*- 
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Table  1: 


NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENCY,    DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT,    AND  SPECIAL  PROCEEDINGS  CASES 
DISPOSED  OF  OFFICIALLY  AND  UNOFFICIALLY  BY  1,813  COURTS,    1956  a/ 


Area  aerv«d  by  court  zj 


Age 

under 

which 

court  has 

original 

Jurisdiction 


Delinquency  caaes 


Un- 
official 


Dependency  and  neglect 
cases 


Un- 
official 


Special  proceedings 


Un- 
official 


ALABAMA: 

Jefferson  Co.    (Birmlnghnm) 

Mobile  Co.    (Mobile) 

Montgcsnery  Co.    (Montgomery).... 
6U  small  courts 


ARIZOKA: 

Maricopa  Co.  (Phoenix). 
1  small  court 


c/  16,  18 

16 
c/  16,  18 

16 


18 
18 


ARKABSAS: 

Pulaatl  Co.  (Uttle  Bock). 
19  "^"i  1  courts 


CALXFORMIA; 

Alameda  Co.  (Oaldand) 

Contra  Costa  Co.  (Richmond).... 

Fresno  Co.  (Fresno) 

Kem  Co.  (Bakersfield) 

Los  Angeles  Co.  (Los  Angeles}.. 

Monterey  Co.  (Monterey) 

Orange  Co.  (Santa  Ana) 

Riverside  So.  (Riverside) 

Sacramento  Co.  (Sacrajnento).. . . 
San  Bernardino  Co.  (S.  Bernardino) 

San  Diego  Co.  (San  Diego) 

San  Francisco  Co.  (S.  Francisco) 

San  Joaquin  Co.  (Stockton) 

San  Mateo  Co.  (San  Mateo) 

Santa  Clara  Co.  (San  Jose) 

Solano  Co.  (Vallejo) 

Sonoma  Co.  (Santa  Rosa) 

Stanislaus  Co.  (Modesto) 

Tulare  Co.  (Tulare) 

Ventura  Co.  (Oxnard) 

38  sniall  courts 

CONNECTICUT: 

First  District  (Bridgeport).... 
Second  District  (New  Haven).... 
Third  District   (Hartford) 

DELAWARE: 

1  oTwi  1    court 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA: 
Washington  -  City 

FLORIDA: 

Dade  Co.    (Miami ) 

Hillsborough  Co.    (Tainpa) 

Orange  Co.    (Orlando) 

PaljL  Beach  Co.  (W.  Palm  Beach). 
Pinellas  Co.    (St.   Petersbijrg). . 

Polk  Co.    (Lakeland) 

U^  small  courts 

GEORGIA; 

Bibb  Co.    (Macon ) 

Chatham  Co.    (Savannah) 

DeKalb  Co.    (Decatur) 

Fulton  Co.    (Atlanta) 

Muscogee  Co.    (Columbus) 

Richmond  Co.    (Augusta) 

9  oimi  T    courts 

HAWAII: 

First  Circuit   (Honoliau) 

IDAHO: 

I  tmtl^  1   court 

XLLHIOIS: 

Cook  Co.    (Chicago) 

Du  Page  Co.    (Elmhurst) 

Kane  Co.    (Aurora) 

Lake  Co.    (Wa-^e,>n) 

Madison  Co.    (Alton) 

Peoria  Co.    (Peoria) 

St.   Clair  Co.    (E.    St.   Louis)... 

WIU  Co.    (JoUct) 

Winnebago  Co.    (Rockf ord) 

II  small  courts 


21 
21 


21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 


16 
16 
16 


16 

18 


18 
18 
18 
18 
16 
18 
18 


n 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 


18 


18 


c/  17, 
Sj  1-7, 

y  17 


y  17,  18 
c/  17,  "" 
sJ  17, 
i/  17, 
i/ 17, 
si  ^T> 
1/  17, 


3,1B7 

1,675 
1,003 
2,055 


8,to3 

587 


1,320 

846 


ll,it69 
U,215 
1,308 
2,539 

10,377 
i.kok 
7,071* 
2,056 
It, 869 
2,735 
5,U89 
8,598 
793 
'*,327 
7,841 
1,291 
742 
2,1187 
1,1*98 
2,325 
8,932 


2,551 
2,793 
2,293 


1,186 


2,800 


U,818 
2,196 
1,153 
982 
1,51*9 
l.,356 
5,W*5 


1*26 
1,338 
1,1*55 
3,829 
1,182 

896 
1,061* 


3,321 


9,267 
152 
300 
771 
31*1* 
1.17 
"US 
136 

1,010 

619 


1,703 

1,182 

781. 

1,291* 


8,01*8 
576 


780 
1*66 


2,263 
2,1*08 
1,909 

879 

2,561 


2,911 
1,217 
809 
662 
997 
91*0 
3,693 


21*3 
536 
865 
3,001* 
8M* 
601* 
608 


2,392 


6,059 

72 

122 

352 

58 

185 

171* 

66 

613 

286 


1,011* 
9T3 
269 
963 


6,153 
56 


198 
364 


9,285 

1,817 

3,577 

878 

913 

566 

2,052 

966 

6,35"* 

7,580 

1,108 

445 

6,358 

754 

1,827 

720 

i«,ll*8 

548 

2,497 

1,025 

3,794 

1,443 

6,872 

1,136 

622 

410 

3,805 

330 

6,944 

604 

1,057 

165 

516 

226 

2,212 

295 

1,334 

474 

2,042 

206 

7, 1*95 

2,734 

545 

533 
510 


777 
1,878 


2,053 
775 
444 
441 
663 
628 

1,717 


197 
204 
821 
,541 
844 
6o4 
531 


1,559 


5,262 
66 

122 

102 
58 
29 

121 
54 
43 

183 


689 
209 

515 

311 


1,895 
520 


582 

102 


7,466 
2,699 

347 
1,066 

774 

663 
5,6o4 
1,107 
3,600 
1,472 
2,351 
5,736 

212 
3,475 
6,340 

692 

290 
1,917 

860 
1,636 
4,761 


1,716 
1,875 
1,399 


663 


858 
442 
365 
221 
334 
312 
1,976 


46 

332 

44 

1,463 


77 

833 

29 


797 
6 

250 

156 

53 

14 

570 

103 


1,484 
493 
219 
761 


275 
9 


540 
353 


1,603 
429 
244 
292 

1,600 
160 
334 
198 
401 
236 

1,280 

1,540 
133 
378 
839 
154 
167 
137 
81 
126 

1,095 


385 

384 


246 


239 


1,701 
959 
250 
283 
463 
4l6 

1,571 


119 
793 
150 
709 
293 
294 
4l4 


407 


3,139 

38 

121 

150 

177 

59 

86 

20 

165 

169 


718 

420 

33 

699 


167 

4 


54 
136 


475 

347 

211 

250 

,490 

61 

167 

165 

155 

236 

751 

564 

115 

161 

316 

88 

89 

101 

57 

60 

639 


385 


227 


239 


809 
870 
129 
160 
271 
165 
547 


82 
151 
150 
412 
293 
294 
164 


290 


2,305 
35 

121 
150 
177 
40 
88 
20 
165 
153 


766 
73 

166 
62 


486 
217 


1,128 
82 
33 
42 

110 
99 

167 
13 

246 

529 

956 

18 

217 

523 

66 

78 

36 

24 

66 

4  ■.6 


692 
89 
121 
123 
192 
251 
1,024 


37 
642 

297 

250 
117 


80 

2 


581 

209 
151 
195 

423 

136 

382 

31 

320 

2 

415 

186 

38 

144 

58 

80 

59 

138 

83 

157 

342 


61 


206 
20 
94 
37 
39 

181 


64 

9 

440 

U6 

45 

62 


522 


334 

69 

3 

42 

57 

- 

269 

- 

109 

19 

173 

- 

151 

. 

4« 

_ 

232 

16 

l64 

26 


61 


74 

20 
78 
22 
85 

161 


37 

9 

440 

116 

45 

51 


522 


65 

34 

57 

269 

109 

168 

151 

48 

232 

161 


Table  1: 


NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENCY,    DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT,    AND  SPECIAL  PROCEEDINGS  CASES 
DISPOSED  OF  OFFICIALLY  AND  UNOFFICIALLY  BY  1.813  COURTS,    1956  a  --Continued 


Area  served  by  court  SJ 


Age 

under 

vrtilch 

court  has 

origlnaJ. 

jurisdictlcm 


Total 
all 
cases 


Delinquency  cases 


Un- 
official 


Dependency  and  neglect 
cases 


Un- 
official 


Special  proceedings 


Un- 
official 


INDIANA: 

Allen  Co.  (Fort  Wayne) 

Lake  Co.  (Gary) 

Madison  Co.  (Anderson) 

Marion  Co.  (Indianapolis)... 
St.  Joseph  Co.  (South  Bena). 

Vigo  Co.  (Terre  Haute) 

38  small  courts 


IOWA: 

Hack  Hawk  Co.    (Waterloo). 
Linn  Co.    (Cedar  Rapids),.. 

Polk  Co.    (Des  Moines) 

Scott  Co.    (Davenport) 

Woodbury  Co.    (Sioux  City). 
73  small  courts 


KANSAS: 

Sed^vlck  Co.    (Wichita) 

Shawnee  Co.    (Topeka) 

Wyandotte  Co.    (Kansas  City). 
86  small  courts 


KENIUCKY: 

Fayette  Co.  (Lexington).... 
Jefferson  Co.  (Louisville). 

Kenton  Co.  (Covington ) 

15  small  courts 


LOUISIANA: 

Fourth  Judicial  District(;:onroe) 

Caddo  Parish  (Shreveport) 

E.  Baton  Rouge  Parish  (Baton  Rouge] 
2!+tb  Judicial  District  (Gretna) 
32  small  courts 

MAINE: 

2  small  courts 


MARYLAND: 

Anne  Arundel  Co.  (Annapolis)... 

Baltimore  (City) 

Baltimore  Co 

Montgomery  Co.  {Silver  Spring). 
6  ?^Tnfli T  courts.  *■ 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
Boston: 

Boston  (Central  Section) 

Brighton 

Charleston 

Dorchester 

East  Boston 

Roxbury 

South  Boston 

West  Roxbury 

DISTRICT 

Worcester,  Cent.  (Worcester). 

E.  Norfolk  (Qulncy) 

E.  Middlesex,  Ist  (Maiden)... 

Lawrence  (Lawrence ) 

LoweU  (Lowell) 

Bristol,    2nd   (Fall  River) 

Somervllle    (Somervllle) 

Southern  Essex  (Lynn) 

Springfield   (Springfield).... 

Bristol,    3rd   (New  Bedford)... 

E.  Middlesex,    3rd  (Cambridge) 

'j,h  atiftTi    courts 

MICHIGAN: 

Berrien  Co.  (Benton  Harbor).... 

Calhoun  Co.  (Battle  Creek) 

Genesee  Co.  (FlintJ 

Ingham  Co.  (Lansing) 

Jackson  Co.  (Jackson ) 

Kalamazoo  Co.  (Kalamazoo) 

Kent  Co.  (Grand  Rapids) 

Macomb  Co.  (East  Detroit) 

Muskegon  Co.  (Muskegon) 

Oakland  Co.  (Pontiac) 

Saginaw  Co.  (Saginaw) 

Washtenaw  Co.  (Ann  Arbor) 

Wayne  Co.  (Detroit) 

70   Rfrifti  1    courts 


18 

18 
18 
18 
18 

13 
18 


16 

18 

18 

18 
18 
18 


16 

16 

16 
16 


18 
18 
18 
18 


17 
17 
17 

17 
17 


18 
16 
18 
18 
18 


17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 


17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 


780 
i,637 

289 

2,680 

63 

178 
It, 069 


iM, 

697 

1,237 

721 

1,303 

2,71(9 


930 

2711 

823 

1,60U 


1,212 

6,563 

888 

1,711 


lt90 
781 

1,527 
327 

3,115 


'•17 


52it 
li,Ui5 
1,21*6 
2,21.5 

949 


883 
80 
173 
283 
126 
636 
158 
161 

687 
IA7 
380 
136 
177 
328 

101 

294 

U19 

316 

257 
3,865 


7U6 

717 

2,226 

l,06i» 

650 

862 

1,91*5 

1,1*96 

1,01*6 

2,169 

1*69 

302 

20,039 

6,199 


780 
1,617 

289 

1,719 

63 

178 
3,593 


1*80 
656 
975 
531 
609 
2,096 


699 

213 

606 

1,295 


972 
5,603 

8U2 
1,512 


252 

511* 

829 

216 

2,086 


389 


1*63 
3,215 

919 
1,826 

656 


883 
80 
173 
283 
126 
636 
158 
161 

687 
1*1*7 
380 
136 
177 
328 

101 

291* 
1*19 
316 
257 
3,865 


656 
1*58 

1,727 
866 
591* 
71*0 

1,680 

1,262 
832 

1,71*2 

361 

212 

18,1*11 

5,101* 


351 
1*59 

217 

1,706 

63 

21* 

1,367 


95 
91 
261. 
103 
177 
81*7 


698 

1*9 

108 

1*1*1. 


771 

1,91*3 

1.83 

351 


33 

230 

380 

170 

1,1*75 


359 
2,861 

919 
1,370 

592 


883 

80 

ui* 

283 

89 
636 
158 
161 

592 
369 
366 
136 
177 
172 
101 

291* 

1*13 

213 

257 
3,353 


259 
192 

51*5 
126 

157 
91* 
332 

1*68 

98 

601 

221* 

101* 
2,607 

l.liU 


1*29 
1,158 

72 
13 

15U 

2,226 


385 
565 
711 
1*28 
1*32 
1,21*9 


1 
161* 
1*98 
851 


201 
3,660 

359 

1,161 


219 

281* 

1*49 

1*6 

6u 


291 


101* 
351* 

1*56 

61* 


59 
37 


95 

78 
lU 


156 

6 
103 

512 


397 
266 

1,182 
71*0 
1*37 
61*6 

1,31*^ 
791* 
731* 

1,11*1 

137 

108 

15,801* 

3,693 


13 
1*1*0 


166 
1*1 
262 
190 
691* 
653 


231 

61 

217 

309 


2llO 

861 

1*6 

180 


176 
181 
582 
1*5 
711* 


61 

1,180 

322 

391 

281 


90 
259 

1*99 

218 

56 

122 

265 

23I* 

211* 

1*27 

108 

90 

1,628 

1,095 


7 
1.35 


61 

1,180 

322 

253 

271 


d/ 
a/ 


90 
133 

1*99 

218 

56 

71 

2l*li 

232 

78 

236 

73 

71 

1,616 

879 


199 


138 

10 


126 


51 

21 

2 

136 

191 

35 

19 

12 

216 


7 
521 

96 


7 

5'-'3 

1*3 


18 
53 


1*2 

121. 

_ 

11* 

27 

- 

171* 

88 

_ 

32 

158 

- 

235 

1.59 

. 

1*29 

221* 

- 

231 

. 

. 

29 

32 

- 

87 

130 

- 

219 

90 

— 

11* 

226 

J*l* 

217 

99 

26 

20 

82 

98 

19 

9 

167 

62 

153 

28 

86 

121* 

1*58 

U6 

1*5 

- 

66 

1*89 

225 

315 

20 

5 
28 

12 


99 
16 


19 
86 

U6 
66 

260 


20 

5 

18 

10 


3 
1*3 

55 


10 
2 


12 


Table  1: 


NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENCY,    DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT,    AND  SPECIAL  PROCEEDINGS  CASES 
DISPOSED  OF  OFFICIALLY  AND  UNOFFICIALLY  BY  1,813  COURTS,    1956  a '--Conlinucd 


Area  served  by  court    zj 


MINNiSarA; 

Hennepin  Co.    (Minneapoiie) . 

Ramsey  Go.    (St.   Paul) 

St.   Louis  Co.    (Duluth) 

6  '^"1 1    courts 


MSSISSIFPI : 

Hinds  Co.    (Jackson). 
77   small  courts 


MISSOURI: 

Greene  Co.    (Springfield) 

JacXaon  Co.    (Kansas  City) 

St.   Louis   (City) 

St.   Louis  Co.    (University  City) 
111   ■gtnfti  1    courts 

MOmANA: 

3  small  courts 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE: 
71  Rmni  1  courts. 


NEW  MEXICO: 

Bernalillo  Co.    (Albuquerque). 
^h  RTTwn   courts 


Age 

under 

which 

court  has 

original 

jurisdiction 


NEW  rORK: 

Albany  Co.  (Albany) 

Broome  Co.  (Blnghamton) 

Chautauqua  Co.  (Jamestown).... 
Dutchess  Co.  (Poughkeepsie). . . 

Erie  Co.  (Buffalo) 

Monroe  Co.  (Rochester) 

New  York  (city) 

Niagara  Co.  (Niagara  Falls)... 

Oneida  Co.  (Utloa) 

Onondaga  Co.  (Syracuse) 

Orange  Co.  (Newburgh) 

Rensselaer  Co.  (Troy) 

Schenectady  Co.  (Schenectady). 

Suffolk  Co.  (lElip) 

Westchester  Co.    (Yonkers) 

ko  Kmal  1    courts 


NORTH  CAROLINA: 

Buncombe  Co.    (Ashevllle) 

Durhajn  Co.    (Durham) 

Forsyth  Co,    (Winston-Salem).. 

Gaston  Co.    (Oaatonia) 

Guilford  Co.    (Greensboro) 

Mecklenburg  Co.    (Charlotte).. 

Wake  Co.    (Raleigh) 

99  small  courts 


N(»TH  DAKOTA: 
First  Judicial 
3  small  courts. 


Dist.    (Fargo).. 


OHIO: 

Butler  Co.    (Hamilton ) 

Clark  Co.  (Springfield) . . . 
Cuyahoga  Co.  (Cleveland).. 
FraniU-in  Co.  (Columbus)... 
Hamilton  Co.    (Cincinnati). 

Lorain  Co.    (Lorain) 

Lucas  Co.    (Toledo) 

Mahoning  Co.  ( Youngstown ) . 
Montgomery  Co.    (Dayton)... 

Stark  Co.    (Canton) 

Summit  Co.    (Akron) 

Trumbull  Co.    (Warren) 

71  gmfll 1    court* 


OKLAHOMA: 

Oklahoma  Co.  (Oklahoma  City). 

Tulsa  Co.  (Tulsa) 

7  smal 1  courts 


18 
18 
18 
18 


16 
18 


17 
17 
17 
17 
17 


18 
18 


ID 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 


16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 


18 
18 


18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
IB 
16 
18 


c/     16,  18 

18 
c/    16,  18 


Total 

all 
cases 


2,730 

3,81.9 

1,092 

939 


555 
2,305 
'.,3'.3 
l,5't7 
2,308 


3,270 


1,063 


3,123 
6,137 


570 

303 

298 

soil 

1,939 

l,01tU 

15,237 

709 

205 

1,215 

198 

188 

21«3 

557 

1,521 

5,066 


268 
317 
638 
539 


836 
359 


1,606 

913 

7,21*5 

2,327 

7, 6614 

675 

1»,71>1 

1,522 

It,  127 

171 

2,871 

1,057 

li>,307 


1,212 

2,108 

Mil 


Delinquency  cases 


2,596 

3,1*23 

963 

87l» 


208 
1,753 


1(90 
2,000 
2,999 
1,031 
1,61*6 


3,2?0 
96I1 


3,123 

6,137 


123 
978 
1.82 
1.0,890 
320 
176 
566 
101. 
121 
89 
273 
582 

2,000 


125 
252 

321. 

227 

507 

"36 

jVl) 

-,j52 


676 
293 


1,1*37 

855 

6,71.0 

1,911. 

7,030 

675 

It, 060 

1,31.2 

3,590 

73 

2,556 

911 

L2,lt23 


91.1 
1,697 

228 


1,221. 

1,312 
661 
651 


153 

817 


151 
950 
816 
358 
1,131 


137 
925 


991 
1,505 


121" 

917 

327 

10,032 

161. 

176 

1*12 

loi. 

79 

89 

273 

198 

1,1.51 


103 
1.1 
261 
121. 
303 
1.61. 
285 
,21.3 


1.06 
68 


531 

iVf 
2,01.6 
1,1*55 

283 

99 

1,932 

161. 

62U 
73 

101 

360 
7,535 


131. 
680 

171* 


Un- 
official 


1,372 

2,111 

302 

223 


55 
936 


339 

,050 
.183 
673 
515 


3,133 
39 


2,132 

11,632 


61. 

9 

1 

61 

155 

858 

156 


151* 


38I* 
51*9 


22 
2U 

63 
103 
201. 
21.2 

59 
109 


l.,b'>i 

1*59 
6,71*7 

576 
2,128 
1,178 
2,966 


807 

1,017 

51. 


Dependency  and  neglect 
cases 


61 
lt26 
129 

51 


30 
555 


61. 
301 
960 
511 
582 


90 


101 

112 

86 

7 

226 

131 
i.,003 

203 
27 

316 
U. 
12 
51. 
1.8 

252 
1,1*91 


22 
31 
266 
235 
21*0 
313 
8 
592 


386 
31*6 
1*61 

87 
173 
1*10 

08 


66 

1*07 
206 


13 
1.26 
129 

3t. 


3b 
377 


tJ. 
100 
1.22 
101 
506 


101 
112 

88 

7 

228 

101. 

2,395 

111 

27 

207 

1.1* 

12 

51* 

W 

252 

1,008 


250 

20Q 

89 

6 

591 


52 

17 


35 

57 

383 

289 

1*^1. 

81* 
115 
llOO 

96 

230 

119 

1,291* 


59 
190 
11*9 


I18 
15 

178 


201 

538 

1*10 

76 


27 

1,608 

92 

109 


1*83 


2 
3 

7 

137 

31 

221. 


3 

57 
7 

3 
58 

10 


6 
68 


7 

217 

59 


Special  proceedings 


63 


k 
38U 

5 


173 

1*9 

79 

71* 

733 

U31 

394 

186 

2 

333 

50 

55 

97 

236 

687 

1,575 


121 

31. 
1.8 
77 
211 
255 
263 
219 


91 

27 


119 

67 

173 

591* 

7 

127 

35 
21 
522 


205 
I* 

5 


2 

359 

3 

75 


173 
1*9 

79 

71* 

733 

1*21. 

391. 

180 

2 

333 

50 

97 

236 

303 

1,521* 


121 
31. 

1.6 
65 
159 
IbO 
263 
219 


88 
23 


106 

119 
60 
31. 

1.67 


33 
21 

1.21 


205 


Un- 
official 


1 
2 
25 
2 
5 


381. 
51 


2 

12 
52 
95 


16 

7 
139 

127 
7 
1 

2 

101 


13      - 


NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENCY,    DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT,    AND  SPECIAL  PROCEEDINGS  CASES 
DISPOSED  OF  OFFICIALLY  AND  UNOFFICIALLY  BY  1,813  COURTS,    1956  a/--Continued 


Area  served  by  court  r/ 


Age 

under 

which 

court  has 

origlnaj. 

Jurisdiction 


Totaa 

aU. 
cases 


Delinquency  cases 


Un- 
official 


Dependency  and  neglect 
cases 


Un- 
official 


Special  proceedings 


Un- 
official 


OREGON: 

I^ne  Co.    (EXigene) 

Marlon  Co.    (Salem) 

Multnomah  Co.    (Portland) 

18  small  courts 

PENMSYLVANIA : 

Allegheny  Co.    (Pittsburgh) 

Beaver  Co.    (AUquippa) 

Berks  Co.    (Reading) 

Blair  Co.    (Altoona) 

Bucks  Co.    (Bristol) 

Chester  Co.    (West  Chester) 

Delaware  Co.    (Chester) 

Erie  Co.    (Erie) 

Fayette  Co.    (Unlontown) 

Lackawanna  Co.    (Scranton) 

Lehigh  Co.    (Allentown) 

Luzerne  Co.    (Wilkes-Barre) 

Mercer  Co.    (Sharon) 

Montgomery  Co.    (Norristown) 

Northampton  Co.    (Bethlehem) 

Philadelphia  (City  and  Co.) 

Schuylkill  Co.    (Pottsvllle) 

Washington  Co.    (Washington) 

Westmoreland  Co.    (New  Kensington) 

York  Co.    (York) 

5  Rmn]  1    courts 

RHODE  ISLAND: 

State   (Providence) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA: 

Greenville  Co.    (Greenville) 

Spartanburg  Co.    (Spartanburg)... 
7  small  courts 

SOUTH  DAKOTA: 

^^  small  courts 

TENNESSEE: 

Davldaon  Co.  (Nashville) 

Hamilton  Co.  (Chattanooga) 

Memphis  (City) 

37  small  courts 

TEXAS: 

Bexar  Co.    (San  Antonio) 

Cameron  Co.    (Brownsville) 

Dallas  Co.    (Dallas) 

El  Paso  Co.    (El  Paso) 

Harris  Co.    (Houston) 

Hidalgo  Co.    (McAllen) 

Jefferson  Co.    (Beaumont) 

Lubbock  Co.    (Lubbock) 

McLennan  Co.    (Waco) 

Nueces  Co.    (Corpus  Christl) 

Travis  Co.    (Austin) 

133  "^^^  1    courts 

UTAH: 

First  District   (Ogden) 

Second  District   (Salt  Lake  City) 

Third  District   (Provo) 

3  '^ai '    courts 

VERMOHT; 

l6  small  courts 

VIROIN  ISMNDS: 

2  small  courts 

VlRGIinA: 

Arlington  Co 

Fairfax  Co.  (Falls  Church) 

Norfolk  (City) 

ill  Hmfti  1  courts 


18 
18 
IB 
18 


18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
LB 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


18 


18 
18 
18 


18 


18 
18 
18 
18 


c/  17,  18 

c/  17,  18 

c/  17,  18 

y  17,  18 

c/  17,  16 

c/  17,  18 

c/  17,  18 

c/  17,  18 

c/  17,  18 

c/  17,  18 

c/  17,  18 


18 
18 
18 
18 


16 


16 


18 
18 
18 
18 


1,205 
1,037 
5,21*9 
6,6iU 


7,693 

729 
353 
1H6 
790 
878 
3li2 
518 
299 
I*l6 
577 
322 
'tl7 
t,zk 
13,763 
766 
356 

259 
'•55 
619 


2,213 


1,810 
337 
675 


2,738 


2,770 
1,659 
3,230 
2,7*5 


2,996 

6,591 

2,109 

lt,920 

303 

623 

578 

1,165 

963 

1,221 
••,313 


3,Wi7 
5,too 
2,586 
1,598 


U25 


l.SS"* 

1.80 

2,27't 

12,291 


975 

71.7 

3,696 

5,16* 


5, Mil 
3'»5 
556 
2U9 
352 
691 
653 
2I17 
500 
296 
292 
577 
151. 

1,2U9 
"•33 
U,5i8 
525 
356 
238 
'♦55 

1»22 


1,616 


1,008 
21>7 
U79 


2, I*  37 


2,'*6I» 
1,322 
2,375 
1,878 


2,998 

I.1I* 

2,109 

3,073 
303 
623 
528 

l,lit3 
953 
591 

3,735 


3,239 
5,185 
2,1130 
1,460 


171. 
1(8 


1,18U 

391 

1,579 

9,892 


2!.5 

513 

1,200 

1,632 


3,500 
11(2 
95 
13'. 
185 
328 
382 
112 
150 
22lt 
226 

577 
103 
667 
IC* 
ll,itli5 
201 
27U 
70 

112 

168 


1,332 

527 
111 

381 

766 


2,1(64 
1,322 
1,855 
1,59'* 


9U3 

1»6 

532 

IW 

746 

13 

252 

1*5 

5't 

197 

113 

1,360 


1,996 
3,591* 
1,871 
1,319 


171* 


1,181* 
391 

1,579 
8,91.6 


730 

23U 

2,1*96 

3,532 


1,9'*! 
203 
1*61 
115 
167 
363 
271 
135 
350 
72 
66 

51 
582 
329 

73 
321* 

82 
168 
343 
254 


481 
136 


1,671 


520 

284 


2,055 
368 
3,712 
1,961 
2,327 

290 
371 

483 

1,089 

756 

478 

2,375 


1,243 

1,591 

559 

141 


178 

129 

1,096 

1,078 


2,177 

9 

173 

61 

66 

99 

225 

82 

18 

3 

115 

69 

168 

79 

1,979 

218 

20 

196 


139 

385 
116 

185 


306 
287 
855 

657 


652 


50 

22 

3 

630 

351 


208 

215 

156 
138 


251 


66 

91 


4l8 


865 
9 

U4 
43 
66 
25 

205 
27 

9 

3 

71 

66 

3 

51 

1,-828 

115 

20 
83 


139 

230 

78 


306 
287 
4o6 
357 


346 
271 


49 

2 

1 

181 


154 

157 

74 

101 


251 


112 

38 

652 

660 


1,312 

59 
18 

74 

20 

55 

9 


3 
165 
28 
151 
103 


113 


155 
38 

71 


449 
300 


456 
581 


1 

20 
2 

630 
170 


54 
58 
82 
37 


52 

161 
457 
372 


75 
43 

13 

9 

99 

12 

266 

23 

1 

1 

458 


417 
90 
80 


116 


50 
210 


1,545 
995 


49 


9 

125 

223 

76 


75 
32 

13 

9 
99 

5 

240 
23 

1 

1 

458 


339 
61 
74 


50 
174 


1,545 
796 


7 
182 


49 


946 


54 

54 

53 

53 

341 

341 

,596 

1,449 

147 


116 

U6 

36 

36 

354 

354 

803 

680 

Ik 


NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENCY,    DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT,    AND  SPECIAL  PROCEEDINGS  CASES 
DISPOSED  OF  OFFICIALLY  AND  UNOFFICIALLY  BY  1,813  COURTS,    1956  a '--Continued 


Area  served  by  court  r/ 

Age 

wbich 

court  has 

original 

jurisdiction 

Total 

all 
cases 

Delinquency  cases 

Dependency  and  neglect 

Special  proceedings 

Total 

Official 

Un- 
official 

Total 

Official 

Un- 
official 

Total 

Official 

Un- 
official 

WASHINGTON: 

18 
IB 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 

18 
18 
18 

7,812 
1,208 

1,018 

2,171 
8,1*56 

1*30 
3,9^7 

1,912 
9,03'» 
5,1*26 

6,Wt9 
831. 
355 

2,898 

1,985 
7,33't 

281 

209 

2,357 

1,355 

7,792 
3,880 

11,791* 
1*17 
753 

1,5W* 
131* 

3,189 

21*0 

no 

1,533 

9 
3,282 
2,727 

l,ti55 
'.17 
102 

1,351* 
1,851 

't,l'*5 

Ui 
1S9 
821* 

1,31*6 

.  '•,510 

1,153 

636 
233 
109 
206 
166 
866 

17 

75 

1,021* 

1*25 

618 

1,023 

350 
117 
101* 
80 
78 
1*63 

17 
75 
393 

6 

31*9 
901* 

286 

U6 

5 

126 

86 
!*03 

631 
1*19 

^69 

119 

727 

11*1 

51* 

'•3 

20 

256 

56 

56 

566 

132 
021* 
523 

691 

138 

53 

39 

20 

219 

56 

56 
511. 

59 
531* 
505 

36 

3 
1 

i* 

Snohomish  Co.    (Everett) 

29  small  courts 

WEST  VIRGINIA: 

Cabell  Co.    (Huntington) 

Kanawha  Co.    (Charleaton) 

37 

52 

73 
1.0 
18 

WISCONSIN: 

Milwaukee  Co.    (Milvaukee) 

a/     NOTE  tfSLL:     The  data  in  this  table  should  not  be  used  to  make  comparisons  between  connmuiities  regarding  the  extent  of  delinquency. 
Questions  concerning  changes  in  an  Individual  court's  data  from  one  year  to  another  should  be  directed  to  that  individual  court. 

b/     Courts  serving  areas  with  population  of  100,000  or  more  are  lir-ted  separately,   showing  the  chief  city  located  in  each  area. 
Courts  serving  areas  with  less  than  100,000  population  are  combined  for  each  State  and  are  presented  as  "small  courts." 

c/     The  age  under  *rtiich  court  has  original  jurisdiction  is  different  for  boys  and  girls.     The  age  for  boys  appears  first. 

d/     No  report  on  dependency  and  neglect  cases. 


Table  2: 


NUMBER  OF  DELINQUENCY.    DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT,    AND  SPECIAL   PROCEEDINGS 
CASES  DISPOSED  OF  OFFICIALLY  ONLY  BY  45  COURTS,    1956  3 


A-e 

under 

■..•ilich 

court  has 

oriijin.ii 

,,uris.iic-..o:i 

Official   cases  only 

Area  served  by  court  h' 

Toir... 

Delinquency 

.._^:-indency 

and 
n^jlect 

3pe:-3_ 
proceeds  Ej^s 

FLORIDA: 

D  'val  Co .    ( Jacl;sonvi  lie ) 

Eccambia  Co.    (Pensacola) 

1  small  court 

IOWA: 

17 

18 

18 
18 
16 

18 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
16 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

2,C2b 

825 

55 

2&J 

352 
227 
108 

1*01 
1,2.1* 

rn 

3,188 

i,oor 
301 
1*20 
352 
171* 
1*80 
780 
997 

J73 
U2 

191 

i!*2 
123 
6l 

1*61 

1,211* 

11*1* 

771 

3,188 

1,007 

301 

1*20 

352 

171. 

1*80 

■,•80 

997 

2  lb 

77 

2.. 
CO 

i' 

s' 
1 
^' 

- 

NEBRASKA: 

Lancaster  Co.    (Lincoln) 

36 

1*7 

[ffiW  JERSEY:   S/ 

Atlantic  Co.    (Atlantic  City)... 

Bergen  Co.    (Hackensack) 

Burlington  Co.    (Burlington) 

ii/' 

•y 

Hudson  Co.    (Jersey  City) 

Middlesex  Co.    (Perth  Amboy) 

Monmouth  Co .    (Long  Branch ) 

Morris  Co.    (.Morristovn) 

Passaic  Co.    (Paterson) 

^   CTinl  1    courts 

d/ 

a/      The  courts  included  here  are  those  that  reported  their  official  cases  only.      For  the  purpose  ot  this  report 
these  data  are  considered  incomplete  and  are  not  used  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

b/      Courts  serving  areas  with  population  of  100,000  or  more  are  listed  separately,    showing  the  chief  city  located 
in  each  area.      Courts  eer"/lng  areas  with  less  than  100,000  population  are  combined  for  each  State  and  are 
presented  as  "small  courts." 

c/     Data  j.or  New  Jersey  are  for  period  September  1,    1955  through  August  3I,    195o. 

^     No  report  on  dependency,   neglect  or  special  proceedings. 


Table  3:     TREND  W  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  CASES  AND  IN  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  AGED  10-17 
m  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1940-1956 


a/  Trend  for  1955  and  1956  based  on  data  from  a  representative  national  sample  of  Juvenile  courts.  Trend  data  prior 
to  1955  are  estimated  by  the  Children's  Bureau  and  are  based  on  reports  from  a  comparable  group  of  courts. 

b/  Trend  baaed  on  data  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Cnmmerce  (Current  Population  Reports, 
Series  P-25,  Nos.  98  and  Ikb) . 


Table  4:     TREND  IN  DEPENDENCY  AND  NEGLECT  CASES  AND  IN  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER 
18  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES:   1946  -1956 


Index  {1950  =.  100) 

Year 

Dependency  and  neglect  cases     a/ 

Child  population  of  U.S. 
(Under  18  years  of  age)     b/ 

19^6 

19^7 

I9W 

19^9 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

195^ 

1955 

1956 

109 
112 
IJJ. 
105 
100 
lOi. 
105 
111 
111 

ui» 
113 

89 
92 
95 

srj 

100 
1D3 
107 
111 
114 
118 
122 

a/  Trend  for  1955  and  1956  based  on  data  from  1,361+  courts  serving  about  63  percent  of  the  child  population  under 
18  years  of  age  in  tbe  United  States.  Trend  data  prior  to  1955  aj^  estimated  by  the  Children's  Bureau  and  are 
based  on  reports  from  a  coinparable  group  of  coui^s. 

b/     Trend  based  on  data  from  Bureau  of  tbe  CensuB,   U.S.   Department  of  CcoaBerce  (Current  Population  Reports, 
Series  P-25,   Nos.   98,   121  and  172). 
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EXPLANATIONS  AND  DEFINITIONS 

This  report  on  public  training  schools  for  delinquent  children 
covers  the  calendar  year   1956.  It  is  the  first  report  based  on  data 
frcxn  a  newly  established  reporting  system  which  grew  out  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  study  of  training  schools  in  1953  ^^^  is  designed  to  provide 
current  annual  data  on  a  uniform  and  nationwide  basis. 

In  this  report  a  public  training  school  is  defined  as  a  special- 
ized children's  institution  operated  under  public  auspices  euad  serving 
delinquent  children  committed  to  it  by  the  courts.  It  includes  forestry 
camps  but  does  not  include  other  types  of  facilities  that  may  deal  with 
delinquent  children,  such  as  diagnostic  and  reception  centers,  and 
detention  homes. 

For  this  report,  forms  were  mailed  to  all  of  the  175  public 
institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories and  possessions.  Included  were  126  State  training  schools  (one 
a  Federal  school),  3^   local  training  schools,  and  15  forestry  camps. 

Of  the  175  public  institutions  receiving  the  forms,  139  (79 
percent)  returned  them.  These  included  108  State  training  schools,  18 
local  training  schools,  and  13  forestry  camps.  The  139  institutions 
retupaing  the  questionnaires  seem  to  be  fairly  well  distributed  among 
all  the  175  institutions  for  Juvenile  delinquents  in  the  covmtry  with 
respect  to  the  sex  of  the  children  served,  the  capacity  of  the  insti- 
tution, the  type  of  institution,  and  regional  location. 

The  data  in  this  report  reflect  the  ciirrent  practices  emd  policies 
of  the  institutions  a^  reported  to  the  Children's  Bureau.  For  a  discus- 
sion of  desirable  standards,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Children's 
Bureau  bulletin,  "Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children  -  Guides  smd 
Goals."  y 

National  estimates  for  selected  items  are  included  in  this  report. 
They  sure  beised  on  data  reported  by  the  139  institutions  together  with 
information  available  from  other  sources  for  institutions  which  did  not 
report.  In  addition,  comparisons  between  1953  and  1956  are  made  for 
certain  items  based  on  comparable  data  for  training  schools  that  report- 
ed for  both  years. 

Since  91  percent  of  the  children  served  are  served  by  State  insti- 
tutions, and  since  75  percent  of  them  are  boys,  the  findings  are  influ- 
enced by  these  two  factors.  Local  institutions  and  forestry  camps  do  not 
have  much  effect  on  the  overall  data,  ajid  girls  have  less  effect  than  boys. 


1/  Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children  -  Guides  and  Goals, 

Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  360.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1957.  119  PP- 


IV 


SIGNIFICANT   FINDINGS 


Concerning  children 


Approximately  33,000  children  were  living  in  public  training 
schools  for  delinquent  children  on  the  last  day  of  1956.  This 
was  18  percent  more  than  in  1953* 

About  72,000  children  had  been  served  by  public  training 
schools  during  the  year,  i.e.,  that  many  children  had  been  in 
the  training  schools  at  some  time  or  other  daring  the  yesu:. 

The  average  (median)  age  of  the  children  was  close  to  16  years. 
Seventy-five  percent  were  boys;  67  percent  were  white. 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  children  admitted  to  the  training 
schools  during  195^  had  been  there  before  at  some  time  or 
other  emd  were  returned  because  of  aftercare  (parole)  vio- 
lation or  conmitment  of  a  new  offense. 

There  were  approximately  17  occurrences  of  children  running 
away  for  every  100  children  served  during  the  year  by  the 
institutions. 

On  the  average,  children  released  from  institutions  have  been 
there  for  9.5  months;  boys,  8.6  months;  girls,  12.2  months. 

One-half  of  the  institutions  had  capacities  of  over  I50 
children  (the  maximum  size  generally  recamnended);  k   out  of 
10,  over  200.  About  3  out  of  10  institutions  were  housing 
more  children  than  their  rated  capacity.  There  were  almost 
twice  as  many  institutions  in  1956  as  in  1953  vith  an  occu- 
pancy rate  of  over  100  percent. 
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Concerning  personnel 


About  12,700  full-time  eaiployees  were  being  paid  for  by 
the  Institutions  in  19^6 — an  increase  of  22  i>ercent  since 
1953. 

There  was  one  full-time  employee  (administrative,  treat- 
ment, educational,  operational,  or  maintenance)  for  every 
2.6  children  in  the  institutions  on  December  31,  1956. 

In  ^-3  percent  of  the  institutions  reporting,  al  1  employees 
were  covered  by  a  merit  or  civil  service  system.  In  23 
percent,  sone  employees  were  covered;  in  3^  percent,  no 
employee  was  covered. 


Concerning  expenditures 


It  is  estimated  that  a  little  over  $65,000,000  was  spent 
during  tne  period  July  1,  1955  to  Jxrne  30,  1956,  by  public 
institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  United  States 
and  its  territories.  Approximately  87  percent  of  the  total 
was  si>ent  for  operating  costs  and  13  percent  for  capital 
improvements . 

The  avereige  annual  per  capita  operating  expenditvire  for 
care  for  a  child  in  the  institutions  covered  by  this  study 
was  $1,893  —  a  decrease  of  about  7  percent  since  1953- 
This  decrease  was  due  to  the  fact  that  increased  expend- 
itures did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increased  number  of 
children  cared  for. 
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STATISTICS  ON  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 
FOR  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN:     1956 


CHILDREN  SERVED 


Children  in  the  institutions 

Approximately  33,000  children  were  living  in  the  public  training 
Bchcx)ls  for  delinquent  children  on  the  last  day  of  1956.  About  72,000 
children  had  been  served  by  these  institutions  during  the  year,  that  is , 
they  had  been  in  the  training  schools  at  some  time  during  the  year. 

There  was  nearly  an  I8  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
in  the  institutions  between  1953  and.  1956.  As  shown  in  the  table  below, 
every  region  experienced  an  increase: 

Table  A:  Percent  increase  of  resident  children  in  institutions, 

by  region:  1953  to  195^ 

Percent  increase , 
^^g'-o"* 1953  to  1956 

U.  S.  total 17.6 

Northeastern l6.2 

Northcentral 15.^ 

Southern 1*4- .  1 

Mountain 50>  5 

Pacific 25.6 

TerritoricLL 7.0 

♦See  Table  19 »  page  ^  for  States  in  each  region. 


Most  children  in  these  training  schools  axe   in  the  10  through  17 
age  group.  The  number  of  children  in  the  United  States  in  this  age  group 
increased  almost  9  percent  between  1953  an<i  1956.  Thus,  the  number  of 
children  in  the  training  schools  increased  twice  ais  fast  as  the  child 
population.  (There  was  also  during  the  same  period  a  larger  proportional 
increase  in  the  number  of  juvenile  delinquency  court  cases  than  in  the 
child  population  between  the  eiges  of  10  thro\igh  17 • ) 

Not  only  was  there  an  increase  between  1953  ^nd.  1956,  but  there 
was  also  an  increase  of  nearly  11  percent  between  the  first  day  and  the 
last  day  of  1956.  Here  again,  every  region  experienced  scane  rise  in  the 
number  of  children  in  their  training  schools  and  forestry  camps.   (See 
table  3.) 
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Age  of  the  children 

The  median  =/  age  of  children  in  public  institutions  for  delin- 
quent children  was  I5.7  years  in  1956,  approximately  the  same  as  in  1953. 
The  median  age  varied  from  I7.2  years  in  the  Territorial  Region  to  15.'+ 
years  in  the  Southern  and  Northeastern  Regions.   (See  table  U. )  There 
vas  no  significant  difference  in  the  median  ages  of  children  of  different 
sex  or  race: 

■jrioite  children  had  a  median  eige  of  15.9  years;  nonwhite  children, 
15.5  years; 

the  median  age  of  boys  (15«7  years)  vas  slightly  lower  than  the 
median  age  of  girls  (15.9  years)  even  though  al.l  the  forestry 
camps  were  serving  boys  of  older  age.   (See  table  5.) 

Sex  of  the  children 

Three-quarters  of  the  children  in  the  training  schools  and 
forestry  camps  were  boys.  This  proportion  had  not  changed  since  1953- 
In  the  various  regions  in  1956,  the  proportion  of  boys  in  the  insti- 
tutions ranged  from  73  to  81  percent.   (See  table  2.)  Eighty- three 
percent  of  the  children  in  local  training  schools  were  boys,  and  all 
the  youths  in  the  forestry  camps  were  boys.   (Generally  there  are   about 

5  times  816  many  boys'  delinquency  cases  as  girls'  cases  dis3>osed  of  by 
the  juvenile  courts  in  the  country. ) 

Race  of  the  children 

Sixty- seven  percent  of  the  children  in  the  training  schools  and 
forestry  camps  in  I956  were  white.  Regionally,  within  the  continental 
United  States,  the  proportion  of  children  of  the  white  race  in  the  insti- 
tutions ranged  from  60  percent  in  the  Northeastern  Region  to  87  percent 
in  the  Mountain  Region.  In  each  region  in  the  continental  United  States, 
however,  there  were  proportionately  more  nonwhite  children  in  the  train- 
ing schools  and  forestry  caoips  than  in  the  child  x>opulation.  (See  tables 

6  and  7. ) 

There  were  differences  in  the  racial  percentages  among  the  regions 
in  both  1953  and  1956.  These  differences  may  be  related  to  several 
factors  other  than  racisQ.  distribution  of  the  popvilation.  Among  these 


2/  The  median  is  defined  as  the  value  which  divides  a  statistical 
distribution  into  two  equal  peurts — one-half  falling  below  the 
medism  and  one-half  exceeding  the  median. 
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axe:  the  way  delinquents  of  different  races  are  handled;  the  availability 
of  services  for  children  of  different  races;  and  the  type  of  delinquencies 
committed  by  children  of  different  races. 

Returnees 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  children  admitted  to  the  training  schools 
during  195^  had  been  there  before  at  seme  time  or  other  and  were  returned 
(returnee  rate).  These  are  the  children  who  had  left  the  institution 
and  were  returned  because  they  violated  the  placement  regulations  set 
forth  when  they  left  (aftercare  violation),  or  committed  another  overt 
delinquency  act. 

Institutions  in  1956  experienced  a  wide  variation  in  the  pro- 
portion of  children  returning  to  them.  In  one-eighth  of  the  institu- 
tions, the  percentage  of  retiimees  was  under  2.5;  in  nesurly  one-fifth, 
the  percentage  was  25. 0  or  over,  while  in  some  institutions  it  was  as 
high  as  35.0  or  over.   (See  table  8.) 

Regionally,  too,  the  returnee  rate  for  institutions  were  strik- 
ingly different.  In  the  Mountain  Region  the  median  rate  of  return  was 
25.0  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pacific  and  Territorial  Regions 
reported  a  median  rate  of  return  of  less  than  10  percent. 

Institutions  serving  both  boys  and  girls  have  a  higher  rate  of 
return  than  those  serving  boys  only  or  girls  only.  As  indicated  in  the 
table  below,  institutions  with  populations  of  less  than  I50  children 
have  the  lowest  returnee  rate,  and  the  rate  increases  as  the  child  popu- 
lation in  the  institutions  Increases: 

Table  B:  Returnee  rate,  by  population  in  institution:  195^ 

Population  in  Returnee  rate 

institution  (median) 

Less  than  150  children 8.9 

150  -  299  children l'*.^ 

300  or  more  children 15^0 


These  data  are  particularly  interesting  since  generally  accepted 
guides  on  training  schools  state  that  the  capacity  of  a  training  school 
should  be  limited  to  I50  children.  ^  Vfhile  the  data  show  that  the 
larger  institutions  have  a  higher  rate  of  return,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  other  factors,  besides  the  size  of  the  Institution  and  its  attendant 


^  Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children,  p.  33.   (See  footnote  1. ) 
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treatment  program,  may  have  seme  effect  on  the  successful  adjustment  of 
the  youngster  discharged  to  the  community.  Family  relationships,  public 
attitudes,  joh  opportunities,  school  adjustments,  leisure  time  facilities 
and  a  host  of  other  factors  in  the  community  may  well  spell  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure  of  the  released  youth. 

Runaways 

There  were  approximately  1?  occurrences  of  children  running  away  zl 
for  every  100  children  served  during  the  year  by  the  institutions  (run- 
away rate). 

Every  training  school  and  forestry  camp  has  to  face  the  runaway 
problem.  However,  the  number  of  runaways  is  not  necessarily  a  measure 
of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  a  program.  Actually,  as  stated  in 
"Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children  -  Guides  and  Goals,"  a  low 
number  of  runaways  may  indicate  a  poor  treatment  program  and  an  over- 
emphasis on  custody.^ 

Here  a^aln,  institutions  in  1956  experienced  a  wide  variation 
in  the  proportion  of  runaways.  One-quarter  of  the  institutions  had  a 
runaway  rate  of  25.0  percent  or  over,  some  as  high  ets  50  percent  or 
over;  one-tenth  of  the  institutions  had  a  rate  as  low  as  2.4  i)ercent  or 
less.  Institutions  serving  both  boys  and  girls  reported  a  higher  rate 
of  runaways  than  those  serving  only  boys  or  only  girls.  (See  table  ^. ) 

Training  schools  and  forestry  camps  with  populations  of  150 
children  or  more  have  a  somewhat  lower  runaway  rate  than  those  insti- 
tutions with  small  populations,  as  shown  below: 

Table  C:  Runaway  rate,  by  population  in  institution:  195^ 

Population  in  Runaway  rate 

institution  (median ) 

Less  than  15O  children 15.O 

150  -  299  children 13-3 

300  or  more  children 13- 1 


hj     For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  a  runaway  is  considered  one  who 
in  his  efforts  to  willfully  truant  from  the  institution  actusLLLy 
leaves  the  physical  custody  and  control  of  the  institution,  regard- 
less of  how  long  he  is  absent  without  official  permission. 

^     Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children,  p.  I09.   (See  footnote  1. ) 
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Length  of  stay 

On  the  average,  children  releaised.  fron  institutions  have  been 
there  for  9«5  months;  boys  for  8.6  months;  girls  for  12.2  months. 

Most  of  the  children  in  training  schools  and  forestry  camps  are 
sent  there  for  an  indeterminate  period.  Sooner  or  later  the  institution, 
through  a  continuous  process  of  treatment,  preparation,  and  review, 
decides  to  return  the  child  to  the  comsninity.  The  length  of  time  a  child 
stays  in  an  institution  is  influenced  by  a  number  of  f8u:tors.  For  example, 
the  institution  may  be  forced  to  consider  criteria  other  than  the  child' s 
readiness  for  placement,  such  as  his  having  reached  the  maxl miim  age 
served,  the  decision  that  nothing  more  can  be  done  for  him,  or  population 
pressures,  r/ 

Therefore,  institutions  vary  considerably  in  the  time  they  keep 
a  child.  A  third  of  the  training  schools  suid  forestry  camps  kept  child- 
ren 8  months  or  less;  while  another  l8  percent  kept  their  children  for  a 
year  and  a  half  or  over.  This  variation  is  slLso  evident  by  region.  The 
medisua  length  of  stay  within  the  continental  United  States  ranged  from 
15  months  in  the  Southern  Region  to  7  months  in  the  Pacific  Region.  (See 
table  10.) 

The  State  and  local  public  training  schools  kept  their  children 
for  treatment  purposes  approximately  the  same  length  of  time  (11-9  and 
11.8  months,  respectively).  The  length  of  stay  in  the  public  forestry 
camps  was  considerably  shorter  (9*7  months). 

Capacities  of  the  institutions 

The  type  of  service  given  to  children  by  an  institution  has  a 
bearing  on  the  number  of  children  who  can  be  accommodated.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  an  intensive  treatment  and  training  program  can  best  be 
implemented  in  an  institution  where  the  capacity  is  limited  to  15O 
children. 

Institutions  serving  boys  only  had  a  much  higher  percenteige  with 
capacities  of  15O  or  more  children  than  institutions  serving  girls  only. 
More  than  5  out  of  10  institutions  serving  boys  only,  that  is,  more  than 
half  of  them,  had  capacities  of  15O  or  more  children,  irtiile  only  about 
3  out  of  10  institutions  serving  girls  only  were  of  this  size.  But  10 
of  the  15  institutions  serving  both  boys  and  girls,  or  two-thirds  of 
them,  had  capacities  of  15O  or  more  children.   (See  table  11.) 

Three-fifths  of  the  State  institutions  exceeded  a  capacity  of 
150  children.  The  local  institutions  had  much  lower  capacities,  with 


6/  Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children,  p.  II3.   (See  footnote  1. ) 
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only  11  percent  0£u:ing  for  150  or  more.     There  were  no  forestry  camps 
with  capacities  of  15O  or  more. 

Occupancy 

In  1956,  half  of  the  institutions  had  an  occupancy  rate  of  92 
percent  or  over,  while  3  o*it  of  10  institutions  were  housing  more  child- 
ren than  their  rated  capacity.   (See  tahle  12.)  A  rate  of  over  100 
percent  will  obviously  affect  adversely  the  conditions  under  which  child- 
ren live  in  an  institution.  Yet  the  number  of  institutions  with  an  occu- 
pancy of  over  100  percent  almost  doubled  between  1953  and  195^.  Some 
increases  occurred  in  every  region  in  the  continental  United  States, in  all 
sizes  of  institutions  (except  for  the  very  smallest  and  the  largest),  and 
regardless  of  the  sex  group  served. 

Institutions  with  over-crowded  conditions  (over  100  percent  occu- 
pancy rate)  were  most  frequent  in  1956  among:  institutions  with  capacities 
of  200  or  more  children;  institutions  serving  boys  only;  and  institutions 
in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Regions. 

Although  only  3  out  of  10  Institutions  had  an  occupancy  rate  of 
over  100  percent,  these  were  serving  k   out  of  10  of  the  resident  children. 

Aftercare 

The  entire  task  of  treating  and  rehabilitating  a  child  generally 
cannot  be  accco^lished  in  the  institution  alone.  When  a  child  leaves  an 
institution,  his  treatment  often  continues  through  individualized  help 
and  supervision  in  adapting  to  the  family  and  community  to  which  he  returns. 
In  1956  such  aftercare  supervision  (peurole)  was  available  for  children 
released  from  all  except  8  of  the  institutions. 

Aftercai^  supervision  may  be  provided  by  the  institutional  staff 
itself,  by  its  parent  agency,  or  by  a  community  agency.  As  indicated 
below  the  institution  itself  or  its  parent  agency  provided  the  aftercare 
supervision  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  institutions: 
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Table  D:  Number  of  institutions,  by  agency  providing 

aftercare  supervision:  1956 


Agency  providing 
aftercare  supervision*  (parole) 


Institutions 


Number 


Percent 


All  institutions 

Parent  eigency  -  Total 

Youth  authority  type  of  agency 

Velfare   department 

Probation  department 

Institutions  depeurtment 

Corrections  depeurtment 

Other 

Agency  other  than  peirent  agency  -  Total. 

State  or  local  welfare  department , 

Committing  court 

Other 

Institution  Itself 

No  aftercare  supervision 4 


139 


100 


67 

hQ 

2k 

17 

13 

10 

11 

8 

7 

5 

6 

k 

6 

k 

ki 

29 

21 

15 

16 

11 

k 

3 

23 

17 

8 

6 

*  Aftercare  supeinrision  for  some  of  the  institutions  was 
provided  by  more  than  one  agency.  In  such  cases  the  agency 
most  frequently  used  is  shovn. 


A  larger  percentage  of  the  aftercare  supervision  was  provided  by 
the  parent  agency  and  less  by  the  institution  itself  in  19^6  than  in  1953. 

From  the  data  available.  It  vas  determined  that  there  were  almost 
llfjOOO  children  in  aftercaire  status  on  the  last  day  of  1956. 


PERSONNEL 


It  has  been  stated  that  public  institutions  for  Juvenile  delin- 
quents are  attempting  to  provide  some  of  the  most  dlfflctilt  services  to 
administer  in  the  entire  child  welfare  program.  In  order  to  perform 
this  service,  the  primeiry  requirement  for  a  well-rounded  institutional 
treatment  program  is  personnel  that  is  adequate  both  in  quality  and 
quantity. 
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staff  available 

About  12,700  full-ttme  employees  11   were  being  paid  for  by  the 
institutions  in  195^  —  an  increase  of  22  percent  since  1953.  la  every 
type  of  institution,  treatment  and  edacational  personnel  were  the  pre- 
dminant  group,  as  indicated  below: 

Table  E:  Percent  distribution  of  eii?)loyees  by  type  of  ei:q>loyee, 
and  by  type  of  institution:  December  31>  1956 


Total 

Percent  distribution  of  employees 

Type  of 
institution 

Administrative 

Treatment 
emd 

educational 

Operational. 

and 
maintenance 

All  institutions. 
State  institutions. 
Local  institutions. 
Forestry  camps 

100 
100 
100 
100 

12.7 
12.3 
16.9 
17.3 

57.9 
58.0 
59.8 

29.7 
23.3 
33.5 

Regionally,  the  proportion  of  treatment  and  educational  personnel 
ranged  from  65.3  percent  in  the  Pacific  Region  to  43.4  percent  in  the 
Mountain  Region.  In  the  Mountain  Region  thex^  were  more  employees  in  the 
operational  and  maintenance  category  than  in  any  other.   (See  table  13. ) 

There  were  close  to  5OO  vacancies  reported  by  the  institutions 
on  the  last  day  of  1956.  The  percent  distribution  of  vacancies  by 
type  of  institution  is  as  indicated  below: 

Table  F:  Percent  distribution  of  vacancies,  by  type  of  institution: 

December  31>  1956 


Type  of 
institution 


Percent  of 
vacancies 


ALL  institutions 4.1 

State  institutions 4.3 

Local  Institutions 2.7 

Forestry  camps 2.0 


2/  Only  employees  paid  by  the  institution  and  under  the  administrative 
supervision  of  the  institution  were  included.  Seme  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  did  not  employ  certain  types  of  staff  may  have  received 
services  from  staff  paid  by  other  agencies.  These  employees  were 
not  included.  -  10  - 


The  vBcancies  were  predominsLntly  in  the  treatment  £ind  educational 
positions.  The  highest  percentage  of  vacancies  occurred  in  the  Mountain 
Region,  which  may  explain  in  part  the  low  proportion  of  treatment  and 
educational  personnel  in  that  region.  The  Southern  Region  had  the 
lowest  percentage  of  vacancies.  (See  table  13.) 

Ratio  of  children  to  staff 

There  was  one  full -time  employee  (administrative,  treatment, 
educational,  operational,  or  maintenance)  for  every  2.6  children  in  the 
institutions  on  December  31>  195^.  The  ratio  of  employees  to  children 
for  each  institution,  ^diile  only  a  crude  Bieasure  of  the  availability  of 
staff,  is  useful  in  presenting  an  overall  comparison  of  the  staffing 
situation  in  the  institutions. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  child-employee  ratios  in  this  study 
are  based  on  the  filled  positions  on  the  institution  payroll.  Two  factors 
may  affect  the  child-employee  ratio  of  an  institution.  One  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  personnel  is  being  paid  for  by  an  agency  other  than  the  insti- 
tution. The  other  is  the  number  of  vacant  positions.  Until  the  size  of 
both  these  factors  is  known  and  taken  into  account,  child-employee  ratios 
should  be  used  with  caution. 

For  the  institutions  as  a  whole,  there  were  2.6  children  for  each 
staff  member.  Institutions  serving  girls  only  had  a  lower  ratio  than 
those  serving  boys  only,  or  both  boys  and  girls.  The  ratio  for  continen- 
tal United  States  was  lowest  in  the  Northeastern  Region  (1.9),  and  highest 
in  the  Southern  Region  C^-.O).  With  this  high  ratio,  the  Southern  Region 
also  had  the  lowest  percentage  of  vacancies.  In  general,  the  ratio  of 
children  to  employees  is  low  in  each  category  of  personnel  when  the  over- 
all ratio  is  low,  and  high  when  the  over-all  ratio  is  high.  (See  table  ik. ) 

As  shown  below,  the  child-employee  ratio  increases  slightly  as 
the  size  of  the  institution  increases: 

Table  G:  CSiild-eiffployee  ratio,  by  population  in  institution: 

December  3I,  1956 

Population  in                    Child-employee 
institution ratio 

Less  thain  200  children 2.5 

200-299  children 2.6 

300  or  more  children 2.7 


These  data  axe  to  be  expected,  since  for  certain  jKssitions 
(particularly  in  the  administrative  category)  the  staff  does  not  neces- 
sarily increase  proportionately  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
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institution.  For  example,  one  statistician  may  serve  6ui  institution  of 
iuX)  children  as  well  as  one  of  200. 

Forty-four  percent  of  the  institutions  reported  no  vacancies  on 
their  staff  and  4?  percent  of  these  had  a  child-employee  ratio  as  high 
as  3.6  or  over.  With  these  institutions,  therefore,  there  seems  little 
prospect  of  lowering  the  child-employee  ratio.   (See  table  15 •) 

As  was  stated  earlier,  the  number  of  full-time  employees  Increased 
22  percent  between  1953  and  195^.  During  the  same  period,  the  resident 
children  increased  by  only  I8  percent.  This  resulted  in  a  slightly  lower 
child-employee  ratio  between  the  two  years  —  an  encouraging  trend.  There 
was  no  consistent  pattern  of  Increases  and  decreases  between  1953  and 
1956,  with  the  result  that  in  some  regions  the  z^tio  Increased  ^rtille  in 
others  It  decreased. 

Civil  service  or  merit  system  coverage 

Job  satisfaction  is  one  factor  in  keeping  good  x)ersonnel,  and  one 
factor  in  obtaining  Job  satisfaction  is  to  have  all  positions,  including 
that  of  the  superintendent,  covered  by  an  adequate  merit  or  civil  service 
system. 

In  1+3  percent  of  the  institutions  all  employees  were  covered  by 
some  kind  of  merit  system. 

In  23  percent  of  the  institutions  some  employees  were  covered, 
and  in  3^  percent  of  the  institutions  no  employee  was  covered,  by  a 
merit  system.  In  the  institutions  where  sane  employees  were  covered, 
over  one-half  stated  that  all  employees  except  the  superintendent  were 
covered.  Most  of  the  institutions  in  the  Soiithem  and  Mountain  Regions 
had  no  merit  system  protection.  All  the  employees  in  the  Territorial 
Region  and  in  the  forestry  camps  were  covered. 


' 
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EXPENDITURES 


Expenditures  of  institutions  8/ 

It  is  estimated  that  a  little  over  $65,000,000  was  spent  during 
the  period  July  1,  1955  to  Jvine  30,  1956,  by  public  institutions  for 
juvenile  delinquents  in  the  United  States  and  its  territories. 

The  institutions  reported  that  87  percent  of  their  expenditures 
was  for  Oirrent  operations.  This  included  the  costs  of  salaries  and 
wages,  food  and  clothing,  office  and  household  supplies,  and  minor  build- 
ing repairs.  The  remaining  13  percent  was  spent  for  capital  improvements. 

Of  the  money  spent  on  current  oi)erations,  68  percent  was  for 
salaries  and  wa^es,  while  32  percent  went  for  other  expenses.  In  all 
regions  expenditures  for  salaries  were  more  than  half  of  the  total  oper- 
ating expenses,  ranging  from  53  percent  to  73  percent.  In  general,  as 
the  average  daily  population  increased,  the  percentage  spent  for  salaries 
and  wages  increased.  Institutions  serving  both  boys  and  girls  spent  pro- 
poz*tionately  less  for  salaries  and  wages  than  institutions  serving  boys 
only  or  girls  only.  The  percentage  of  total  expenditures  allocated  to 
salaries  and  wages  is  shown  below  by  type  of  institution: 

Table  H:  Percent  of  total  expenditures  allocated  to  salaries 
and  wages,  by  type  of  institution:  I956 

Type  of  Percent  expenditures  for 

institution  salaries  and  wages 

State  institutions 69 

Local  institutions 58 

Forestry  camps 55 


8/  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  expenditure  data  reported  by  the 
institutions  did  not  include  expenditures  of  other  agencies  made 
on  behalf  of  the  children  resident  in  the  institutions.  Therefore, 
expenditures  in  this  report  are  likely  to  understate  total  costs 
of  providing  care,  and  any  comparisons  should  be  made  with  caution. 
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Per  capita  operating  expenditures 

In  this  study  the  average  annual  per  capita  operating  expenditures 
for  caring  for  a  child  is  $1,893  -  a  decrease  of  about  7  percent  since 
1953»  This  decrease  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Increased  expenditures  did 
not  keep  pace  with  the  increased  niimber  of  children  cared  for. 

Persons  in  the  institutional  field  naturally  have  a  great  Interest 
in  data  on  per  capita  costs.  To  be  useful,  any  cGs^nitation  of  per  capita 
costs  should  include:  the  cost  of  the  services  rendered  the  Institution 
by  the  parent  agency;  the  costs  of  replacement  of  building  or  equlpoient 
pro-rated  over  the  period  of  their  life  expectancy;  costs  of  Insurance 
on  property;  a  fair  market  value  for  the  food  produced  or  contributed  and 
consiuaed;  and  a  fair  price  for  "free  services"  rendered  from  the  State  or 
from  charitable  organizations.  It  Is  difficult  to  develop  a  formula 
applicable  to  all  training  schools  and  forestry  can^s  for  determining  per 
capita  costs  In  a  standardised  manner. 

Per  capita  operating  expenditures  are  con^nited  in  this  study  by 
dividing  the  total  operating  expenditures  by  the  average  daily  population 
of  the  Institution  during  the  year.  Operating  expenditures  are  differ- 
entiated, in  this  report,  frcaa  total  expenditures  by  omitting  the  outlay 
for  capital  Improvements.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  per  capita  expend- 
itures are   based  only  on  those  expenditures  paid  for  by  the  institutions 
out  of  their  allotted  budget.  Expenditures  of  other  agencies  made  on 
behalf  of  the  children  in  the  institutions  axe  not  included,  and  until 
the  extent  of  this  fau^tor  is  known,  per  capita  expenditures  should  be 
used  with  caution. 

Obviously,  individual  institutions  vary  considerably  in  their  per 
capita  operating  expenditure.  A  third  of  the  training  schools  and 
forestry  camps  had  a  per  capita  operating  expenditure  of  vmder  $1,500; 
while  smother  12  percent  had  a  per  capita  of  ais  much  as  $3,000  or  over. 
This  variation  is  also  evident  by  region.  The  median  per  capita  expend- 
iture in  the  United  States  ranged  from  $2,531  in  the  Northeastern  Region 
to  $1,226  in  the  Southern  Region.   (See  table  I6. )  The  table  below  shows 
the  median  per  capita  expenditure  by  type  of  institution: 

Table  I:  Per  capita  operating  expenditures,  by  type  of 

Institution:  195^ 

Type  of               Per  capita  oi)erating 
institution expenditures  (median) 

State  Institutions $1,796 

Local  institutions 2,083 

Forestry  caoips 2,0Ul 


-  Ik  - 


The  operating  expenditures  increased  about  l8  percent  between 
1953  and  1956,  and  Increeised  in  every  region  in  continental  United 
States.  However,  the  average  daily  child  population  (on  which  the  per 
capita  expenditure  is  based)  increased  by  about  25  percent.  This 
difference  in  the  percent  increase  between  these  two  factors  resulted 
in  an  overall  7  percent  decrease  in  the  per  capita  operating  expendi- 
tures between  1953  and.  1956. 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  INTAKE  POLICIES 


Administration 

Parent  agency 

Responsibility  for  developing  a  ccB^)rehensive  program  for  the 
care  aiid  treatment  of  delinquent  children  should  be  vested  in  a  single 
agency.  2J     This  agency,  known  as  the  i»rent  agency  (sometimes  called 
the  central  administrative  body),  is  the  organization  which  has  po]J.cy- 
making,  administrative  and  supervisory  responsibility  for  the  operation 
of  the  training  school  or  forestry  camp. 

Preferably  this  agency  should  be  the  one  which  also  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  other  child  welfaxe  services.  9/  There  is  a  wide  variety  of 
agencies  administering  State  public  tiaining  schools  and  forestry  cantps,  as 
shown  in  the  table  below: 

Table  J:  Parent  agency  of  State  training  schools  and  forestry 

camps  for  juvenile  delinquents 

Parent  agency  Rumber  of      Number  of 

States  *      institutions 

State  department  of  public  welfare 13  28 

State  department  of  corrections 3  8 

State  department  of  institutions 9  21 

State  department  of  health 1  2 

State  board  of  education 2  3 

Other  State  board  (Control,  Charities  and 

Reform,  etc. ) 8  17 

Special  boaurd  for  trsLlning  schools: 

Separate  board  for  each  institution 5  13 

One  board  for  all  training  schools ^  l4 

Yoirth  authority  type  of  eigency 6  31 

*   Excludes  Alaska,  which  has  no  public  training  schools. 


9/  Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children,  p.  11.   (See  footnote  1. ) 
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Most  of  the  State  forestry  cainpe  were  administered  by  youth 
authority  agencies. 

The  local  tredning  schools  and  forestry  canps  present  a  different 
picture.  One-third  of  them  were  administered  by  a  juvenile  court  or  a 
probation  department.  Another  28  percent  had  as  their  parent  stgency  a 
special  board  of  some  kind.  The  remainder  of  the  local  institutions  were 
administered  by  other  types  of  parent  agencies— welfare  departments, 
departments  of  education,  etc. 

Advisory  board 

Special  adrisory  boards  can  make  positire  contributions  to  train- 
ing school  programs.  However,  such  boards  should  have  no  power  to  appoint, 
to  make  binding  policy  decisions,  or  to  administer  the  institution;  they 
should  only  euivise  and  interpret.  i2/ 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  institutions  repoirted  that  they  had  sane 
kind  of  advisory  board.  Fifty-six  percent  of  the  State  institutions  and 
69  percent  of  the  forestry  camps  have  such  a  board,  while  only  39  percent 
of  the  local  institutioms  reported  having  an  advisory  board.  Nearly  9 
out  of  10  institutions  in  the  Mountain  Region,  and  only  about  k   out  of 
10  institutions  in  the  northeastern  Region,  had  an  advisory  board. 

Reports  containing  statistics 

In  recent  years,  institutions  serving  juvenile  delinquents  have 
recognized  the  value  of  gaining  public  understanding  of  their  role  in  the 
cammunity  by  means  of  a  good  public  relations  and  interpretation  program. 
One  element  in  a  good  interpretation  program  is  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  reports  containing  statistics  about  the  institution. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  institutions  publish  periodic  reports 
containing  statistics  on  their  program.  Among  the  local  Institutions 
the  proportion  with  publications  (39  percent)  is  lower  than  among  the 
State  training  schools  (76  percent)  or  the  forestry  camps  (85  percent). 

Forty-four  percent  of  the  institutions  that  publish  sone  statis- 
tical information  do  so  on  a  yearly  basis.  Another  32  percent  publish 
statistics  more  often  than  once  a  year,  while  20  percent  publish  in 
periods  longer  than  a  year  (usually  biennially).  The  remadnder  did  not 
indicate  how  often  they  published  statistical  reports. 


10/  Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  CSiildren,  p.  15.   (See  footnote  1. ) 
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Intake  Policies 

The  majority  of  public  training  schools  and  forestry  camps  have 
little  control  over  their  intake.  The  intake  of  adjudicated  delinquent 
children  at  these  institutions  is  controlled  or  affected  by  various 
admission  policies  that  are  either  stated  in  law  or  fonnulated  by  the 
agency  adsiinisteirLng  the  institution.  These  determine  what  children 
come  into  the  institution. 

Age  limits 

The  Bln1imia  and  isaxiBuin  ages  of  admission  is  one  of  the  factors 
controlling  the  admission  of  children.  This  age  limit  control  may 
seriously  affect  an  institutions  program.  The  needs  of  younger  children 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  older  youths.  Minimum  and  maximum 
legal  ages  often  make  it  necessary  for  an  institution  to  care  for  child- 
ren of  widely  varying  age  groups.  VHiere  this  occurs,  the  institution  is 
faced  with  the  difficulty  of  adapting  its  facilities  and  treatment  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  young  as  well  as  older  children. 

Data  on  age  admissions  indicate  that  institutions  are  operating 
programs  with  children  of  very  wide  age  differences.   (See  tables  17 
Euad  16. )  However,  the  differences  axe  not  as  great  in  actual  practice 
as  the  legal  ages  would  seem  to  indicate.  For  exaiqale,  h^   percent  of 
the  institutions  had  a  difference  of  more  than  7  years  between  the  mini- 
Bum  and  1nayl.7m.1m  ages  of  legal  admission.  However,  only  3^  percent  of 
the  institutions  were  actually  caring  for  children  with  an  age  span  of 
over  7  years. 

Also,  in  actual  practice,  the  aige  groups  of  children  served  by 
institutions  are  soaewhat  older  than  would  be  expected  from  an  exam- 
ination of  legal  ages  of  admission.  For  example,  20  percent  of  the  insti- 
tutions had  a  minimum  legal  admission  age  from  6  through  9  years,  and  an 
additional  Ik   percent  had  no  minimum  age  limit,  but  l^*^  percent  had  child- 
ren under  10  years  of  age  in  their  care  on  December  31 >  1956.  On  the 
other  hand,  only  1^  percent  of  the  institutions  had  a  maximum  legal  ad- 
mission age  of  19  years  or  over,  but  kh  percent  were  serving  children  over 
18  years  of  age  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.   (See  tables  17  and  I8. ) 
The  latter  results  frcan  the  fact  that  once  a  child  is  admitted  who  is 
under  the  maximum  legal  admission  age,  he  can  be  held  in  the  institution 
beyond  that  age.  Most  institutions,  with  but  few  exceptions,  can  hold  a 
child  up  to  the  age  of  21  years. 
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Sex  and  race  groups  admitted 

As  with  age,  the  sex  of  the  children  served  has  scnne  affect  on 
the  programs  of  the  institutions. 

A  large  majority  of  the  institutions  restricted  their  admission 
to  children  of  one  sex  group.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  institutions 
included  in  this  study  admitted  boys  only;  32  percent  admitted  girls 
only.  Only  11  percent  admitted  both  boys  and  girls. 

Three -quarters  of  the  training  schools  and  forestry  camps 
indicated  that  they  admitted  children  of  all  races.  Foxirteen  percent 
axlmitted  white  children  only,  and  eleven  percent  restricted  their 
admissions  to  nonwhite  children.  Nearly  all  of  the  institutions  serving 
children  of  one  race  only  were  in  the  Southern  Region. 

Detention  care 

Institutions  for  delinquent  children  should  not  be  used  as  de- 
tention centers  for  the  temporaiy  care  of  children  pending  court  investi- 
gation and  disposition.  Using  such  institutions  to  hold  children  pending 
their  final  disposition  by  the  courts  is  harmful  both  to  the  children 
thus  temporarily  held  and  to  the  children  committed  for  longer  term  treat- 
ment. •^•7 

However,  due  mainly  to  lack  of  other  facilities,  a  few  training 
schools  are  used  not  only  for  long-term  training  and  treatment  of  child- 
ren who  are  found  to  be  delinquent  by  a  court  but  also  for  short-term 
detention  of  children  >^o  are  awaiting  a  court  hearing  on  their  alleged 
delinquency. 

Among  the  institutions,  12  percent  had  a  dual  function  of  train- 
ing and  detention.  No  forestry  camps,  and  only  2k   percent  of  the  local 
public  training  schools,  are  included  in  this  group.  Over  two-thirdjs 
of  the  State  public  training  schools  having  this  dual  function  were  in 
the  Northeastern  Region. 

Receiving  children  through  criminal  proceedings  in  adult  courts 

Criminal  courts  "should  not  be  permitted  to  commit  youngsters 
directly  to  training  schools.  Such  practice  creates  serious  administra- 
tive and  program  problems  by  permitting  children  to  be  sentenced  for  a 
determinate  rather  than  an  indeterminate  period."  ^2/ 


11/  Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children,  p.  10.   (See  footnote  1. ) 
12/  Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children,  p.  87.  (See  footnote  1. ) 
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One-half  of  the  institutions  receive  children  through  criminal 
proceedings  in  adult  courts.  Fourteen  percent  of  these  vere  forestry 
caaq>s,  vhlch  usually  have  boys  of  older  age.  These  older  boys  may  be 
above  the  sige  Jurisdiction  of  a  Juvenile  court.  Juvenile  courts  occa- 
sionally waive  the  jurisdiction  of  children  to  an  adult  court,  partic- 
ularly in  the  more  serious  cases.  None  of  the  local  public  training 
schools  received  children  from  adult  courts.  Sixty-eight  percent  of 
the  State  training  schools  reporting  frcm  the  Southern  Region  vere 
receiving  children  through  criminal  proceedings  in  adult  courts. 


Source  of  referral 

Sixty-four  percent  of  the  Institutions  received  their  children 
directly  from  courts;  another  11  percent  from  the  courts  through  their 
parent  agency;  l6  percent  received  some  of  their  children  directly 
frcMn  the  court  and  some  through  the  parent  agency.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  institutions  the  children  were  received  from  the  court  through 
other  sources  or  throxigh  other  combinations  of  sources. 

Legal  custody  of  children  placed 

Legal  custody  denotes  a  legal  status  created  by  court  order 
embodying  those  parental  rights  and  responsibilities  associated  with 
the  day-to-day  caxe  of  a  child.  It  includes  the  right  to  the  care, 
custody  and  control  of  the  child.  It  includes  the  duty  to  provide 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  education  and  ordinary  medical  care,  and  to 
train  and  discipline.  ±^ 

Although  all  the  children  are  placed  in  an  institution  through 
court  commitment,  nevertheless,  the  court  vests  the  legal  custody  of 
the  committed  children  with  various  agencies.  Forty-six  percent  of  the 
institutions  reixjrted  that  the  legal  custody  of  slLL  their  children  was 
vested  in  the  institution  itself;  thirty  percent  reported  that  the 
legal  custody  was  vested  in  the  jjarent  agency;  and  10  percent  that  the 
legal  custody  was  retained  by  the  committing  court.  The  remainder  of 
the  institutions  reported  that  the  legal  custody  of  the  children  was 
vested  with  other  types  of  agencies  or  with  more  than  one  agency. 

Refusal  to  accept  committed  child 

Many  children  cannot  participate  effectively  in  the  institution 
program  because  of  a  mental  or  physical  disability.  "The  training 
school  or  parent  agency  should  be  authoirized  by  law  to  retuna  such  child- 
ren to  the  committing  court  for  other  disposition  or  to  initiate  action 


13/  Standards  for  SpeeiaJJ. zed  Courts  DeaOing  with  CSiildren.  Children's 
Bureau  Publication  No.  3U6.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
D.C.,  195^  (pp.  15-17) 


in  another  court  for  proper  ccmmitment  when  appropriate,  or  to  refer  them 
to  other  facilities  for  teaporary  care."  iV 

Forty  percent  of  the  institutions  had  authority  to  return  child- 
ren to  the  ccmmitting  court.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  these  institutions 
could  return  the  child  to  the  court  if  he  vas  mentally  retarded;  Qk   per- 
cent of  them  could  do  so  if  the  child  vas  mentally  ill;  ^  percent,  if 
physically  handicapped;  kQ   percent,  if  physically  ill;  and  32  percent  of 
the  institutions  could  return  a  girl  who  was  pregnant. 

Authority  to  transfer  children  to  other  institutions 

Most  training  schools  repoirted  that  they  have  authority  to  trans- 
fer children  to  other  types  of  institutions  without  referral  to  the  com- 
mitting court  if  the  child  cannot  participate  effectively  in  the  insti- 
tution's program  because  of  a  physical  or  mental  disability.  These  in- 
clude institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded,  physically  handicapped  or 
disabled,  psychotic,  and  adult  criminals.  15/  A  large  majority  of  the 
local  public  training  schools  did  not  have  this  authority. 

Seventy-three  percent  of  the  institutions  could  transfer  a  child 
to  another  facility  without  referral  to  the  committing  court.  Sane  of  the 
institutions  had  such  authority  to  transfer  to  only  one  facility;  a  few 
institutions  had  authority  to  make  such  a  transfer  to  several  facilities. 

Two-thirds  of  the  training  schools  and  forestry  camps  could  trans- 
fer a  child  to  a  mental  hospital;  5^+  percent  could  transfer  a  child  to  a 
facility  for  the  mentSuLly  retarded;  kO  percent  could  transfer  a  child  to 
a  penal  institution;  and  27  percent,  to  a  facility  for  the  physically 
handicapped. 


14/  Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Qiildren,  p.  87.  (See  footnote  1. ) 
15/  The  constitutionality  of  transfering  children  to  an  adult  penal 
institution  has  been  challenged.  See  Standards  for  Specialized 
Courts  Dealing  with  CSiildren,  pp.  27,  2^.     Also  see  V?hlte  V.  Reid, 
126  Fed.  SuppT  b67,  a  case  which  was  decided  by  the  U.S.  District 
Court,  District  of  Columbia,  December  15,  1954* 
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APPENDIX 


Table  1:   NUMBER  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN, 
BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION,  REGION,  CAPACITY,  AND  SEX 
GROUP  SERVED:  DECEa«IBER  31,  1956 


Type,  region,  capacity. 

All  institutions 

Institutions 
that  reported 

and  sex  group  served 

a/ 
Number  -' 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

All  institutions 

175 

100 

139 

100 

Type 

State 

126 
3^ 
15 

38 

ko 

57 

12 

22 

6 

57 
32 
23 
35 
28 

96 

59 
20 

72 

19 

9 

22 

23 
32 

7 
13 

3 

33 

18 

13 
20 

16 

55 
3h 
11 

108 
18 
13 

31 
33 
39 

9 
21 

6 

k2 
29 
15 
26 

27 

79 
i+5 
15 

78 

13 

9 

22 

Local. .......••••«.••• 

Forestry  camps 

Region  V 

Northeastern 

Noirthcentral . ......... 

2k 

Southern 

Mountain. ............. 

28 
7 

15 

k 

Pacific 

Territorial •• 

Capacity 

Less  than  100  children 
100-11+9  children...... 

150-199  children 

300  or  more  children. . 

Sex  group  served 

Boys  only 

30 
21 

11 
19 
19 

57 

Girls  only 

32 

Boys  and  girls 

11 

a/  The  list  of  institutions  was  compiled  for  the  most  part  from  the 
"Directory  of  Public  Training  Schools  for  Delinquent  Children," 
Children's  Bureau,  May  1955.  Changes  and  additions  since  the  Directory 
was  published  were  also  used. 

b/  See  Table  19,  page  1+0  for  States  included  in  each  region. 
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Table  3:   PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DELINQUENT  CHILEREN,  BY  SEX, 
AND  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION  AND  REGION: 
JANUARY  1,  1956  TO  DECE3<BER  3I,  I956 


Region  Euld  type 

of 

institution 


Percent  dhaoge  a/ 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


All  institutions 

Northeastern 

Northcentral 

Southern 

Mountain 

Pacific 

Territorial 

State  institutions.... 

Northeastern 

Northcentral 

Southern 

Mountain 

Pacific 

Territorial 

Local  institutions .... 
Forestry  caxaps 


10.9 

12.3 

10.  i^ 

8.1 

8.6 

12.4 

27.8 

10.4 

12.0 

9.6 

8.6 
11.6 
28.3 
10.7 

37.8 


13.3 

13.1 
15.4 
12.7 
11.2 
7.8 
28.9 
12.8 

13.0 

l4.5 

12.3 
11.2 

5.0 
29.5 

9.9 
37.8 


4.3 
9.7 
-0.9 
-3.2 
-1-3 
3^^.4 

23.9 
3.9 
8.9 

-1.0 

-k.i 

-1.3 
35.6 
23.9 
15.2 


a/  Decreases  are  preceded  by  a  minus  (-)  sign.  All  others  are  increases. 
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Table  k:      AGE  OF  CHILIREN  IN  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN,  BY  REGION:  DECEMBER  31,  195^ 


Age 


All 
regions 


North - 
eaLStem 


North- 
central 


Southern 


Mountain 


Pacific 


Terri- 
torial 


All  ages 

Under  10  years 

10-11  years. . . 

12-13  years... 

1^-15  years . . . 

16-17  years . . . 

18  years  and 
over 


Not  reported. 
Median  age  (yrs. ) 


27,836 


61 

2,698 

9,^13 
8,666 

1,589 

^,9^*5 

15.7 


6,916 


7,367 


7,773 


1,210 


3,500 


35 

156 

826 

3,069 

2,055 

16U 
611 


6 

50 

397 

1,889 

2,037 

285 

2,703 

16.0 


15 

19*^ 

1,089 

2,666 

2,07'*- 

262 

l,'+73 
15A 


20 
136 

390 

52 

158 

15.6 


3 

uo 
203 

1,103 
1,690 

1+61 
16.5 


1,070 


2 

k 

232 

420 

365 
17.2 
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Table  6:   PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  FCm 
DELINQUEWr  CHILEREN,  BY  RACE  AND  SEX,  AND  BY  REGION: 
DECEMBH^  31,  1956 


Region 

Percent  distribution 

Total 

White 

Nonwhite 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

All  institutions 

Northeastern 

Northcentral 

Southern 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100  5/ 

67 
60 

73 

6k 

87 
71 

50 
kl 
53 

71 
50 
58 

17 
13 
20 

19 
16 
Ik 
13 

33 

ko 

27 
36 
13 
36 
29 

25 
29 
19 
28 
10 
29 
25 

8 

11 

8 

8 

Moiintal  n 

3 
7 

k 

Pacific 

Territorial 

a/  Puerto  Rico  only;  other  territories  did  not  report  by  race. 


Table  7:  PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHIUHEN  UNDER  21  YEARS  OF  AGE, 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  RACE  AND  SEX,  AND  BY 
REGION:  1950 


Region 


Percent  distribution 


Total 


White 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Nonvhite 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


All  regions. . . .. 
Northeeistem. 
Northcentral. 

Southern 

Mountain 

I^cific 

Territorial. . 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


87 

kk 

93 

kl 

95 

kd 

75 

38 

9k 

kQ 

95 

k9 

69 

35 

^3 

h6 

kl 
37 
k6 
k6 
3k 


13 
7 
5 

25 
6 

5 
31 


6 

3 
2 

12 
3 
3 

16 


7 

k 

3 

13 

3 

2 

15 
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Table  8:   PERCENT  OF  RBnJRNEES  TO  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DELINQUENT 
CHILrREN,  BY  REGION,  CHILD  POPULATION  IN  INSTITUTION,  AND 
SEX  GROUP  SERVED:  1956 


Region,  child 

Tot.ii 
number 

of 
insti- 
tutions 

Percent  of  returnees  a/ 

popilAtion  in 
institution, 
sex  group  served 

Under 
2.5 

2.5- 

5.0- 
9.9 

10.0- 
lif.9 

15.0- 
19.9 

20.0- 
21^.9 

25.0 

or 
over 

Not 
reported 

All  institutions. 

139 

17 

Ik 

23 

27 

19 

7 

2k 

8 

Region 

Northeastern. . . . 
Northcentral. . . . 

Southern 

Mountain 

Pacific 

31 
33 
39 

9 
21 

6 

k9 
18 
18 
28 
12 
1*^ 

79 
15 

5 

1 

5 

5 

1 

11 
1 
2 
2 

1 

12 
5 

k 
3 
3 

3 

1 

k 
2 

1 

3 
2 
2 

8 
k 
2 

3 
2 

10 

1 

5 
2 

13 
k 
2 

1 
2 

1 

11 

10 

2 

5 
8 
8 

5 

1 

5 
5 

k 

9 
3 

1 

18 

7 
2 

5 
3 
8 
2 

1 

5 
3 

k 
6 

1 

9 
7 
3 

1 
k 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

3 

3 
3 

1 

5 
9 

1+ 
1. 

1 
1 

6 
2 

3 

5 
1+ 

12 
8 
k 

3 
3 

1 
1 

k 

1 
1 

Territorial 

Child  population 
in  institution 
Less  than  100. . . 

100-1^9 

150-199 

200-299 

•^00-'?99 

1 

400  or  aore 

Sex  group  served 

Boys  only 

Girls  only 

Boys  and  girls. . 

1 

6 

1 
1 

a/  Percent  of  returnees  Tr.^a«  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  returnees  by 
the  number  of  children  aximitted  to  the  institutions  during  1956. 
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Table  9:  PERCENT  OF  RUNAWAYS  FROM  PUBLIC  INSTITOTIONS  FOR  DELINQUENT 
CHILrKM,  BY  REGION,  CHILD  POPULATION  IN  INSTITUTION,  AND 
SEX  (»OUP  SERVED:  1956 


Region,  child 
I>op\ilation  in 
institution, 
sex  group  served 

Total 
number 

of 
insti- 
tutions 

Percent  of  runaways 

a/ 

Under 
2.5 

2.5- 

k.9 

5.0- 
9.9 

10.0- 
14.9 

15.0- 
19.9 

20.0- 
2i^.9 

25.0 

or 
over 

Not 
reported 

All  institutions. 

139 

16 

17 

19 

21 

16 

lif 

34 

2 

Region 

Northeastern 

Hoirthcentral 

Smithem ......... 

31 
33 
39 

9 
21 

6 

^9 
18 
18 
28 
12 
Ik 

79 
k^ 
15 

1 
k 
k 
2 
2 
2 

8 

3 

1 
1 
2 

10 
5 

5 
k 

7 

1 
1 

h 

5 
2 
k 
2 

1 

7 
10 

1 

2 

k 

5 

1 
6 

6 
1 
1 
6 
2 
2 

11 

6 

1 

3 
7 
6 

1 
1^ 

1 

8 
1 
k 
k 

3 
2 

i6 
k 
2 

7 
2 

5 
2 

5 

i+ 

1 
1 
2 
3 

8 
6 
2 

1+ 

5 

1 

5 
2 

2 
2 
3 

9 
2 

3 

9 
7 
7 

J+ 

5 
2 

12 

5 

6 

10 

1 

16 

12 

6 

1 

Mountain 

1 

Pacific 

Territorial 

Child  population 
in  institution 
Less  than  100. . . . 
100-1^9 

1 

150-199 

1 

200-299 

■^00-^99 

0 

400  or  more 

Sex  group  served 

Boys  only 

Girls  only 

Boys  and  girls. . . 

2 

a/  Percent  of  runaways  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  runaways  by 

the  number  of  children  that  had  been  in  the  institution  at  any  time  during 
the  yesu:  1956. 
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Table  10:   AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  STAY  IN  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  FOR 
DELINQUENT  CHILDREN,  BY  REGION,  CHILD  POPULATION 
IN  INSTITUTION,  AND  SEX  GROUP  SERVED:  I956 


Region,  child 

Total 
number 

of 
insti- 
tutions 

Average  length  of  stay  (months) 

popilation  in 
institution, 
sex  group  served 

Less 
than 
6 

6-8 

9-11 

12-17 

18-23 

2k   or 
more 

An  institutions. 

139 

8 

36 

31 

39 

18 

7 

Region 

Northeastern 

Northcentral 

Southern 

Mountain. ........ 

31 
33 
39 

9 
21 

6 

^9 
18 
18 
28 
12 
111 

79 
^5 
15 

1 
2 

5 

k 
2 

1 
1 

8 

k 

10 

5 

5 

11 

1 

15 

1 

3 

7 
k 
6 

32 
2 

2 

10 
10 

5 

1 
k 

1 

9 
5 

6 

5 
3 
3 

11 

16 
4 

10 

9 

16 
2 

1 
1 

12 
6 
2 

12 

3 

k 

20 

lU 

5 

6 

1 

11 

6 
1 
6 

3 
2 

6 
8 
k 

1 
2 
1 

Pacific 

Territorial 

Child  population 
in  institution 
Less  than  100.... 

loo-ii+g 

3 

3 
3 

150-199 

200-299 

300-399 

J+00  or  more 

Sex  groiip  served 

Boys  only 

Girls  only 

Boys  and  girls... 

1 

2 

5 
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Table  11:   CAPACITY  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  FOR   DELINQUENT  CHILDREN, 

BY  SEX  GROUP  SERVED:  DECEMBER  31,  195^ 


Capacity 

Total  number 

of 
institutions 

Sex  group  served 

Boys  only 

Girls  only 

Boys  and  girls 

All  iastitutions 

139 

79 

h3 

15 

Tbss   than  50  children. 

11 

7 

k 

- 

50-99  children 

31 

21 

9 

1 

IOO-IU9  children 

29 

8 

17 

k 

150-199  children 

15 

k 

7 

k 

200-2if9  children 

11 

8 

2 

1 

250-299  rM  Idren 

15 

12 

2 

1 

300-399  children 

15 

8 

1+ 

3 

UOO  or  more  children. 

12 

11 

- 

1 
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Table  12:   PEECENT  OCCUPANCY  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN,  BY  REGION,  CAPACITY,  AND  SEX  GROUP  SERVED: 
DECEMBER  31,  I956 


TotAl 
avnaber 

of 
insti- 
tutions 

Percent  occupancy  a/ 

Region,  capacity, 
sex  group  served 

50.0 
or 

less 

50.1- 

60.0 

60.1- 
70.0 

70.1- 
80.0 

80.1- 
90.0 

90.1- 
100.0 

100.1 
or  over 

All  institutions 

139 

k 

7 

12 

11+ 

2k 

ko 

38 

Region 

Northeastern 
Northcentral 
Southern. ... 

»  •  • 

1 

1 
1 

31 
33 
39 

9 
21 

6 

k2 

30 

15 
25 

27 

79 
15 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

2 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

5 

1 
1 

3 

k 

3 
2 

5 
5 

2 

6 
6 

3 
5 

1 
1 

k 
k 
1 
3 

2 

k 
6 

4 

6 
9 

3 
2 

9 
5 
J^ 

3 
3 

13 
8 

3 

8 

9 

15 

2 

6 

14 
7 
3 
6 

10 

23 

14 

3 

7 

5 
n 

Mountain. . . . 

I4. 

Pacific 

10 

Territorial. 

Capacity 

Less  than  10( 
children. . 
100-li^9  chile 
150-199  chile 
200-299  chile 
300  or  more 
children. 

Sex  group  serve 
Bovs  onlv. . . 

•  • 

•  • 

irei 
Jrei 
irei 

•  • 

5d 

1 

6 

7 

6 

11 

8 
27 

Girls  only 

Boys  and  girls. 

8 
3 

a/  Percent  occupancy  vas  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  resident  children 
on  December  31»  1956  by  the  capacity  of  the  institxrtion. 
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Table  l4:   RATIO  OF  CHILDREN  TO  EMPLOYEES  IN  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  FOR 
DELINQUENT  CHILDREN,  BY  REGION,  CHILD  POPULATION  IN 
INSTITUTION,  AND  SEX  GROUP  SERVED:  DECEJIBER  31,  I956 


Child-employee  ratio  5/ 

Region,  child 
population  in 
institution, 
sex  group  served 

Total 

Administrative 
employees 

Treatment 

and 

educational 

employees 

Operational 

and 

maintenance 

employees 

An  institutions 

Region 

Northeastern .... 
Northcentral. . . . 

Southern 

Mountain 

Pacific 

2.6 

1.9 
2.4 
4.0 
3.2 
2.3 
4.9 

2.7 
2.5 
2.2 
2.6 
2.6 
2.7 

2.8 
2.2 
2.5 

20.4 

16.1 
18.2 
30.0 
25.2 
18.9 
26.8 

16.4 
17.6 

18.3 
18.2 
21.6 
26.7 

22.9 
15.3 
20.6 

4.5 

3.0 
4.6 
7.3 
7.5 
3.6 

7.9 

4.6 
4.0 
3.7 

4.9 
4.3 
4.6 

4.7 
3.6 
5.0 

8.8 

7.4 
6.8 

12.3 
7.4 

10.4 

Territorial 

Child  population 
in  institution 
Less  than  100 .... 

100-149 

150-199 

24.3 

10.3 

10.7 

7.1 

7.9 

10.3 

9.0 

9.5 

8.4 

6.7 

200-299 

300-399 

400  or  more 

Sex  group  served 

Boys  only 

Girls  only 

Boys  and  girls. . . 

a/  Number  of  children  per  employee. 
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Table  15:  PERCEWT  OF  PERSONHEL  VACANCIES  IN  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 
FOR   DELINQUERT  CHILEREN,  BY  CHILD-EMPLOYEE  RATIO: 
DECEMBER  31,  1956 


Total 
number 

of 
insti- 
tutions 

Percent  of  personnel  vacancies  a/ 

Ghlld-eniployee 
ratio  a/ 

None 

0.1- 
1.9 

2.0- 
3.9 

U.O- 
5.9 

6.0- 
7.9 

8.0- 
9.9 

10.0 
or  over 

Not 
reported 

All  institutions 

139 

60 

9 

20 

15 

7 

11* 

11 

3 

1.5  or  less.. . 

1.6  -  2.0 

2.1  -  2.5 

2.6  -  3.0 

3.1  -  3.5 

3.6  -  k,o 

k.i  -  5.0 

5.1  or  over... 
Not  reported. . 

8 

26 
25 
IT 
17 
17 

9 
17 

3 

2 

6 
8 

5 
11 
10 

7 
11 

1 
k 

3 

1 

3 

7 
3 
3 

3 

1 

2 

5 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
k 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

3 
2 

1 

2 

3 

1 
2 

1 

2 

3 

a/  See  tables  13  and  ik   for  definitions. 
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Table  1?:   LEGAL  MINIMtFM  AND  MAXINWM  ADMISSION  AGES  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN:  1956 


Minimum  legal 

Total 
number 

Maximum  legal 

admission 

age 

admission  aLge 

of 
insti - 

13 

Ik 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Over 

tutions 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

21  yrs. 

All  institutions 

139 

1 

1 

8 

17 

3W 

58 

3 

6 

7 

k 

None 

19 

- 

- 

1 

3 

5 

8 

- 

2 

- 

- 

6  years 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7  yeflurs 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8  years 

17V 

1 

1 

1 

3^ 

3b/ 

5 

1 

1 

1 

- 

9  years 

1* 

- 

- 

- 

1 

^ 

2 

- 

- 

* 

- 

10  years 

31 

- 

- 

1 

k 

10 

Ik 

1 

- 

1 

- 

11  years 

7 

- 

- 

- 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12  years 

3^^ 

- 

- 

5 

3 

k 

19 

1 

1 

1 

- 

13  years 

k 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ill-  years 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15  years 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

l6  years 

13 

- 

- 

" 

" 

5 

"• 

" 

k 

kS/ 

a/  One  coeducational  institution  in  this  group  had  a  maximum  legal  age  of 

admission  of  17  years  for  boys  and  I8  years  for  girls.  For  this  institution, 
only  the  maximum  legal  admission  eige  for  boys  is  shown  in  the  table. 

b/  Two  coeducational  institutions  in  this  group  had.  a  minimum  legsO.  age  of 
ewhnisslon  of  8  years  for  boys  and  a  different  minimum  legal  admission  age 
for  girls  (7  years  for  one;  10  years  for  the  other).  For  both  institutions, 
only  the  legal  admission  age  for  boys  is  shown  in  the  table. 

c/  Forestry  camps  in  California  (3)  and  Minnesota  (l). 
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Table  l8:   mNIMUM  AND  MAXIMJM  AGES  OF  CHILEREN  ACTUALLY  IN 
PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DELINQUENT  CHILEREN: 
DECEMBER  31,  1956 


Minimum  age  of 
children  actually 

TotAl 
number 

of 
insti- 
tutions 

Maximum  age  of  children  actually 
in  the  institutions 

in  the 
institutions 

15 
yrs. 

16 

yrs. 

17 
yrs. 

18 
yrs. 

19 
yrs. 

20 
yrs. 

21  yrs. 
or  over 

All  Institutions. . . . 

126^/ 

2 

8 

19 

1^1 

32 

11 

13 

Under  8  years 

8  years 

9  years 

10  years 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

Ik  years 

15  years 

16  years 

1 
8 

9 
18 

25 
30 

15 
6 

9 
5 

1 
1 

2 

2 
3 

1 

2 
2 
2 
k 

k 
2 
1 
2 

2 

3 
6 

9 
13 

k 

3 

1 

1 
2 
5 
5 
9 
5 
2 
2 
1 

1 

3 
1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

3 

1 
1 

3 

a/  Thirteen  institutions  did  not  report  the  age  breakdown. 
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Table  19:  Regional  classification  of  States:  1956 


Northeastern  Region 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Coliunbia 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 


Southern  Region 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia* 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Northcentral  Region 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 


Mountain  Region 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Pacific  Region 

California 

Oregon 

Washington 


Territorial  Region 

Hawaii 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 


*No  Institutions  from  this  State  included  in  study. 
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u.  s.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  !s::::::;:::: 
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